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DRIFTING ON THE BAY. 
I. 


Boom! Boom! The hollow reverberating sound 
as of distant cannon mingles with my dreams, and 
brings up visions of battle fields, of struggling 
and bleeding men, of rushing horses, of nature 
and humanity massed in horrid confusion. 
And in the midst of this strife I am a cen- 
tral figure; around me revolves this vivid, 
: moving tragedy. I am hurrying 
to and fro, performing prodigies 
of valor, encouraging, planning, 
executing. Thesound of rushing 
waters, the rustling as of trees 
swayed by boisterous winds, the 
battle scenes fade away, and Iam 
in the forest. I am with the Ban- 
ished Duke and all his train. I 
philosophize with Jacques, I sigh 
with Orlando, I flirt with Rosalind, for she is a woman and fickle. 

Then, again, all becomes confusion, and I am assailed by a variety of novel and 
incomprehensible sensations. I am conscious of a continuous swash, swash, that 
thrills through me as a mild electric current, a gently swaying motion, a persistent 
pattering that increases in intensity, then dies away only to come again; a 
splashing noise followed by a strange rubbing, scrubbing sound. Then another 
splash, and I feel drops of moisture on my face. I open my eyes, and dreamily 
wonder where I am. In the uncertain light I can but imperfectly distinguish my 
surroundings. I am lying upon some sort of couch, with the roof close above me, 
and about me are ill-defined and unfamiliar shapes. With drowsy indifference I 
close my eyes, and refuse the mental effort to realize my situation. 

I am certain that I am not upon the field of battle, and that satisfies my indolent 
disposition. Nor am I in the Forest of Arden; but this realization is scarcely 
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so satisfactory. The Duke’s court was 
a pleasant habitation, the company was 
pleasing, and Rosalind peculiarly gra- 
cious. I will sleep and try to return to 
this pleasant spot in the land of dreams. 

But now new and distracting sensa- 
tions assail me. The crisp, salt air fills 
my nostrils, and inspires me with an 
energy that banishes the delicious drow- 
siness. And mingled with the salt breeze 
is an odor that rouses me to full wake- 
fulness. I do not recognize it, but it is 
appetizing, and I become conscious of a 
new and pleasing fact. I am hungry — 
I am more than hungry ; I am ravenous, 
and I must eat. 

“You ’ll find your breakfast ready, if 
you want to turn out now, sir.” 

Is this another of those practical jokes 
in which my dreaming senses delight ? 
Will the vision of breakfast fade away as 
did that of the gracious Rosalind; are 
my deeds of gustatorial valor to be as 
evanescent as were the martialtriumphs 
of my dreams? No, that is certainly 
Kelly’s weather-beaten but kindly face, 
that shuts out a part of the uncertain 
light which struggles into the cabin, and 
his face brings me back to the reality of 
my situation. I am on board the Lola, 
the little yacht that receives all his devo- 
tion, and in the bunk where he told me 
to “turnin” last evening — an act which 
I performed not without misgivings as to 
my ability to accomplish it successfully. 
I had never attempted to sleep in such 
confined quarters before, for I have never 
been a seafaring man, even in the yacht- 
ing sense. But I was successful, and 
fell asleep thinking of the doctor’s last 
words tome. I had consulted him re- 
garding my condition of nervous pros- 
tration, and he had commenced his re- 
marks with the usual harangue about not 
having come to see him earlier. Men 
were the worst patients he had, he as- 
sured me, for their vanity makes them 
slow to admit that they are ill, but when 
they do give up they are more helpless 
than a woman. 
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“What you need,” he continued, “is 
to get out of your life. Go away some- 
where, the far_her the better, and leave 
your life behind you.” 

I asked him what method of suicide 
he would recommend. 

“ Nonsense,” he replied. “Do you 
think your body, your physical existence, 
is your life? It is no such thing. Your 
life is outside of yourself; it inheres in 
your surroundings, it is in the people 
you are with, in the home where you 
reside, the office where you destroy 
yourself, the court-room where you de- 
stroy others. Leave your papers and 
your reports, give your clients a little 
time to recuperate their fortunes ; try 
foreign travel, or rough it among the 
mountains.” 

Foreign travel! I should as soon 
think of death, and roughing it was even 
worse. A man who knows how to live 
cannot put up with discomforts. I went 
to my office, for I always could think bet- 
ter sitting at my desk than anywhere 
else, lit a cigar and thought. In the 
midst of my thought Kelly was ushered 
in. He had been a sailor all his life, 
until the inheritance of a little property 
made\him comfortable for life. Then 
he built his little yacht, and settled down 
to pass the rest of his days cruising 
about in her. He looked upon himself 
as a client, and frequently came in to 
consult me on trivial matters, which as- 
sumed the greatest importance in his 
mind —a practice that I encouraged, 
for I enjoyed his company. I was glad 
to clear my ideas by expressing them in 
words. 

“ Now see here, Judge,” said he, when 
he had grasped the situation, “ you don’t 
want to go to foreign parts. I’ve been 
there, and I know. I’ve knocked all 
about the world in my time, some pretty 
hard knocks, too, and there’s no place 
like this. You take my medicine, and 
I’ll bring you around in no time. Look 
at me; never knew what it was to be 
sick. You come with me, Judge, and 
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I ll make you comfortable on board the 
Lola, God bless her, and in a week you 
won’t know yourself.” 

Thus it happened that I awake this 
morning amid unfamiliar surroundings. 
The rippling of the water against the 
boat, the pattering footsteps over my 
head, the scrubbing of the deck, had all 
been referred in my semi-conscious- 
ness to scenes that were far away in time 
and space. All this I realized as I hur- 
riedly prepared for the morning meal 
that was waiting. 

The sun was just lighting up the east- 
ern sky, streaking the gray of dawn with 
white spears, as I came on deck. We 
were lying at anchor off the San Mateo 
coast, and the night breeze had died 
away, leaving the polished surface of the 
water a heavy leaden gray in its smooth- 
ness. There was an exhilaration in the 
crisp air that rendered all the senses 
peculiarly responsive to the surround- 
ings. My soul expanded as I drew in 


great draughts, until it seemed to vibrate 


in harmony with all nature. I enjoyed 
acutely the brilliant colorings of the 
marsh, an emerald carpet spotted with 
browns and reds, such as no painter ever 
dared put upon his canvas, threaded 
with silvery lacings where the narrow 
streams wound in and out. Beyond, the 
eye rested with a satisfied sense of com- 
pleteness on the green hills, velveted 
with the young grass, and shading down 
almost to a black in the cafions where 
the rich undergrowth showed only as a 
mass of color. Farther back, the pur- 
ple outiines of the mountains rose, 
fringed with the sharply pointed red- 
woods. I watched the line of sunlight 
as it slowly crept down the hillsides 
until it reached the marsh, and then sud- 
denly the sun threw a blaze of warm 
color over the scene, transforming all 
our surroundings with a rich glow. 

The afternoon was well advanced 
when we weighed anchor and took our 
course still southward. We were bound 
for Alviso. The wind was light, and 
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we drifted lazily along, as if Nature were 
in sympathy with our indolent disposi- 
tions. I lay on the deck, smoking my 
pipe, and thinking of nothing ; even the 
slightest mental activity would have 
been an effort. We were alone as com- 
pletely as if we had been on the ocean. 
Far away to the north a sail appeared 
like a speck upon the horizon ; here and 
there a gull sailed lightly through the 
air without movement of wings; on 
either side the hills rose with clear out- 
lines, while the bay was slightly shivered 
with the ripples raised by the light 
breeze. 

The sun was almost setting when we 
passed into the narrow channel through 
the marsh, and soon after we saw the 
first signs of humanity —a man lying 
asleep in a boat. He had evidently been 
fishing, and the slowness of the sport or 
the drowsy influence of the warm sun 
had lulled Him to rest. As we passed 
Kelly called my attention to him. 

“He’s a queer one, he is,” he re- 
marked. “He lives up here on a little 
island, and never sees anybody if he can 
help it. Gets his living from fish and 
birds, and don’t go totown once a month. 
Was a merchant once, and rich; and he 
was a good one too, always helping ev- 
erybody. But his partner swindled him, 
took his money, ran away with his wife, 
and left three little children that died 
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soon. So this fellow said there wasn’t 
no good in nobody, and came down here, 
and here he’s been ever since. Some 
folks has hard luck.” 

The boat and its sleeping occupant 
were still in sight when we drew up 
alongside of a primitive landing, where 
a roughly built house furnished a home 
for an apparently limitless band of small 
children, who were playing on the shore 
as we approached, but scattered in hasty 
confusion when they sawus. They ran 
into the house, but no adults appeared 
on the scene, and I fell to wondering 
whether these children had “just 
growed” like Topsy, and were living 
there without parents or guardians, as 
specimens of the limitless possibilities 
of the soil and the “ glorious climate.” 

I declined to accompany Kelly to the 
town, for like my sleeping friend, I had 
begun to feel that there “was n’t no good 
in nobody,” and I had no desire to mix 
again with my fellow men. I had lived 
for one day the life that he lived year in 
and year out, and I was envious of him. 
Through trials and sufferings he had 
arrived at the secret of true happiness. 
The sympathy that he looked for in vain 
among his fellow men, he had found in 
nature. He had brushed aside the strife 
and conflict of the world, and had re- 
tained only the sweeter part of life. 
Humanity might continue its mad race 
for power and 
wealth, he would 
sit calmly by, un- 
disturbed by 
their passions 
and ambitions ; 
mankind might 
reach for the un- 
attainable, he 
would be satis- 
fied with the at- 


tainable, the hap- 
piness that came 


but for theasking. 
In the midst 
of my reverie I 
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noticed a pair of large black eyes 
peering at me curiously from around 
one of the corners of the house, but 
knowing the timidity common to wild 
children and wild animals, I  con- 
tinued to smoke my pipe in appar- 
ent unconsciousness of any intruder. 
Soon I was rewarded by seeing an ur- 
chin of about ten emerge from cover, 
and slowly and shyly approach the boat. 
He was dressed in fragments of gar- 
ments, barefooted and bareheaded, un- 
less the thick tangled mat of black hair 
could be called a covering. When he 
seemed to be sufficiently at his ease for 
flight to be improbable I ventured to say 
good day to him. A nervous laugh was 
my only reply, followed by a series of 
giggles from the house, showing that 
this was merely an avant courier. 

“Ts that man in the boat your father ?” 
I inquired, reverting to the question that 
had worried me before, and considering 
this the safest way to introduce the sub- 
ject. 

An emphatic shake of the head and 
another little laugh, followed by the cho- 
rus from the house. 

“Where is your father ?” 

A nod of his head in the direction of 
the town, and the one word, “ Yonder.” 

He had found his voice at last, and I 
soon had him engaged in conversation, 
during which the chorus emerged from 
the housein 
varied costumes, 
the chief com- 
mon characteris- 
tics being scanti- 
ness and dirt. 

They all had 
the same large 
black eyes, brown 
faces, and _ irre- 
pressible black 
hair. I finally 
brought the con- 
versation around 
to the man in the 
boat. Yes, they 
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knew him, but did not like him. The 
spokesman remembered when he had 
come to live on the island, ever so long 
ago, and volunteered to tell me his story. 

“He uster live in a big place up the 
bay, lots bigger ’n Alviso, a1’ he killed a 
man, an’ had a big fight, an’ had knives, 
an’ pistols, an’ guns, an’ he shot him, an’ 
cut him up, an’ the people told him he 
must go ’way, an’ he said no, an’ they 
driv him out, an’ so he came here, an’ 
built hisself a house on the island, an’ 
he sleeps in his boat all day, an’ he talks 
to the devil in the night, an’ he’s an 





awful bad man.” All this with one 
breath, and with an evident appreciation 
of the dramatic effect of the details. 

“ How did you find out about him ?” 

“ Man came down here shooting ; had 
a jim dandy gun, an’ fancy fixin’s, an’ 
had little boxes he put inter his gun, an’ 
wore ‘em round his waist, and he says 
he knew him up in the big town, an’ he 
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tole us all bout him. No,” in answer 
to a question, “we ain’t ’fraid of him, 
‘cause he wouldn’t hurt us. Hello, 
there’s Jim. You know Jim?” 

I was obliged to admit the misfortune 
of not being numbered among Jim’s 
acquaintances, but it was not long be- 
fore I was favored in this manner. Jim 
was coming down in a small sailboat, 
and at sight of a strange craft he immed- 
iately stopped and hailed me. 

“ Howdy, stranger? Ain’t been in 
these parts much, have you? Thought 
not, cause I know everyone on the riv- 
er ’’ —the little arm of the bay in which 
we were lying was dignified by this 
title—“ an’ I never seen youafore. Curis 
cuss that, over there,” with a nod of the 
head toward the still sleeping fisherman. 

“Curious, eh? What’s the matter 
with him ?” 

“Well, he’s curis. He’s beenonthe 
river here ’bout two year, an’ nobody 
knows him, an’ nobody don’t want ter. 
He’s curis. Jest fishes, an’ sleeps, an’ 
hunts, an’ never passes the time o’ day 
with nobody. I seen a man as knew 
him when he was a boy up Frisco way, 
an’ he was a wild un. Threw money 
‘round lively when he was drinking, but 
awful clost most times. Mean, he was; 
wouldn’t help nobody if he could help it. 
Hed some sort of a love scrape, an’ the 
girl would n’t have him ; said she couldn’t 
marry no drinking man, an’ that soured 
him, an’ he come down here, an’I guess 
he won’t never go back. Married? No, 
he never got married. Jest liked that 
one girl, an’ she went back on him. 
Well, so long. See you again if you 
stay on the river long.” 

As Kelly returned with his purchases, 
and we sailed down the “ river ” into the 
bay, I mused on the unreliability of his- 
tory. The sleeping man was evidently 
a favorite among the yarn spinners of 
the neighborhood, and exercised an un- 
conscious though powerful influence in 
developing the imaginative faculties of 
the natives. 
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‘*The sun now rose upon the right ; 
Over the hills came he, 
Still hid in mist, and on the left, 
Went down into the sea.” 


Tuus I mused, paraphrasing Cole- 
ridge as we turned ‘northward on the 
morning of the third day. We had 
drifted about the lower end of the bay, 
avoiding human habitation, sleeping, 
eating and smoking, but now we are 
headed for the world. We shall see the 
life and bustle of civilization, but still as 
spectators. A fresh breeze is blowing, 
and the Lola skims through the water, 
throwing it up on either side. The 
blood that has been sluggish for two or 
three days courses through our veins, 
and wakens us to new life and energy. 
The birds fly over our heads and around 
us witha joyous sense offreedom, swoop- 
ing down now and again fora fish or 
some floating object, and rising again 
to wheel in increasing circles over our 
heads. 

We pass well over on the Oakland side, 
leaving the Point on our right as we head 
toward the city in order to pass Goat 
Island. We pass close behind the 
Piedmont, crowded with her cargo of 
weary workers, and rouse ourselves to 
an excitement, waving our hats, an act 
of provincialism that secures no re- 
sponse from the dignified ferry. How 
potent are our surroundings in making 
us what we are! Not a man on that 
ferry, however humble he might be 
should he consult me in my office, but 
felt a contempt for the disproportionate- 
ly enthusiastic little tramp upon which 
he looked down from the deck of the 
ferry. Yetthe superiority was with us, 
for were we not free while he was a 
slave, chafing at the restraint of his 
chains, going to pay the penalty of his 
bondage? 

As we passed the island, and came 
into the full play of the wind that 
swept in through the gate, we felt our 
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spirits rise again. Humanity might 
snub us, but nature was in a holiday hu- 
mor, and ready to enter heartily into 
our sport. The bay began to be broken 
up into short, choppy waves, the Lola 
careened well over on the side, the wa- 
ter ran over her decks, and dashed 
against her sides ; behind us the trough 
of the sea deepened, and into it the 
water rushed with boisterous laughter. 
Every minute the Lola would dive into 
a wave, and adeluge of water would rush 
over the decks, and then she would 
shake herself and dash along again. The 
cabin was closed, everything was secure, 
and as sea after sea drenched us, we 
laughed and shouted back to the storm 
in our glee. After all, what sympathy 
is so deep and true as that of nature? 
Wag on; old world, struggle and strive, 
I’ll none of you; hereafter nature is 
my mistress. 

We pass under the lee of Angel Is- 
land, and as if by magic all is changed. 
The sea is quiet, the wind comes in un- 
certain and gentle gusts, the sails flap 
lazily, the boat rocks, and appears not to 
advance at all. Soon we pass the island, 
however, and a steady breeze carries us 
up the bay, past Red Rock, and the Two 
Brothers, the guardians of San Pablo 
Bay, and soon we have left the Bay of 
Saint Francis. 

We pass well over by the Marin shore. 
Far to our right we see the little white 
spots marking the old town of San Pab- 
lo, behind us the red walls of San Quen- 
tin, and the San Rafael marshes. The 
old, with its sleepy content on one side, 
the new, with its reminder of crime and 
violence on the other. And just ahead 
we see a still older civilization, with its 
peculiar life preserved by its excessive 
conservatism from the influence of its 
surroundings. A little Chinese fishing 
village nestling behind the cliff, and 
looking like a bit of China transported 
to our shores, and set down before us 
unchanged and unchangeable, — their 
queer, dirty looking shanties planted 
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directly upon the shore, their primitive 
kitchen, where a Chinese cook is pre- 
paring their simple meal of boiled rice, 
and pork stew flavored with the sweet 


Chinese cabbage. Just the same meal 
that they have eaten day after day since 
they were born, that their ancestors ate 
day after day before them. 

Upon the water the fishermen are 
spreading their nets, with the clumsy 


looking boats, with lateen sails, and long 
sweeps, or drawing in the nets filled 
with wriggling, shining fish destined to 
be dried upon the beach. The breeze 
blowing from the land tells us that the 
hauls of earlier days are drying there, 
and we gladly pass beyond the reach of 
that odor-laden breeze. 

Across San Pablo Bay, through the 
Straits, passing Vallejo and Benicia, with 
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the navy yards and the old arsenal, past 
Martinez nestling among the hills, past 
the long lines of grain warehouses, and 
among the puffing river steamers ; and 
then we turn into a narrow arm of the 
bay, where the wind soon leaves us, and 
we progress slowly propelled by the long 
sweeps. We are in the Suisun marshes, 
the home of the sportsman. 

It is almost dark when we come in 
sight of a schooner lying at anchor, with 
a canvas awning raised over the deck. 
Across the water comes the sound of 
male voices singing to the accompani- 
ment of a guitar, 


** How can I bear to leave thee ; 
One parting kiss I give thee, 
And then, whate’er befalls me, 
I go where honor calls me. 
Farewell! Farewell! 

My own true love 
Farewell! Farewell ! 
My own true love.” 


“ Whitewing, ahoy!”’ 


The singers appear upon deck, fol- 
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lowed by the captain, and in the rear is 
the face of the Japanese cook peering 
curiously at the new comers. We were 
soon made welcome, supper is served, 
and then pipes are produced, and the 
evening is passed with songs, stories, 
and smoke. The stories have a decid- 
edly sporting flavor, for it is the Amelia 
Duck Shooting Club, and each member 
has any number of tall stories of his 
experiences with the gun. Kelly favors 
the company with an account of his ex- 
perience hunting elephants in Africa 
while he was travelling, and is acknowl- 
edged to have distanced all competitors 
in the tallness of his story. 
“Produce the boneyard. 
evening exercises commence.” 
A dice box is produced, and the mem- 
bers proceed to settle in what pond each 
is to do his shooting in the morning, for 
there is some little choice in the ponds, 
and the arbitrament of chance is resort- 
ed to to prevent all dispute. The Presi- 
dent pond fell to my lot, and as this was 
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always the closing performance of the 
evening, Kelly and I returned to the 
Lola, to dream of the success in the 
slaughter of ducks that awaited us in 
the morning. 

It was still dark when Kelly aroused 
me in the morning. We went over to 
the Whitewing, and I was given a small 
flat boat and along pole, and was direct- 
ed how to reach my destination. 

I poled my way along the narrow 
stream that wound in and out among the 
tules, until I reached an opening about 
one hundred yards in diameter. This 
was the President pond, where for that 
morning I was to be monarch of all I 
surveyed. I poled over to a point of 
land where a “blind” had been raised, 
hid the boat among the tules and tall 
grasses, and took my position, ready to 
perform deeds which should discount 
the stories of the evening before. What 
though I was not a sportsman ; I would 
show them what a novice could do. 

The day was just breaking; not a 
duck was in sight; not a sound disturbed 
the morning air. The solitude seemed 
to bear down upon me oppressively ; the 
events of the last few days came troop- 
ing up before me. My experiences had 
all been so strange that it seemed un- 
real. Was the doctor right; had I in 
truth left my life behind me and passed 
into a new existence? Had I lost my 
former identity completely, or would I 
be able to return to it as easily as I had 
cast it off? Did I want to, in fact ? Why 
should I not pass the rest of my days 
here, far from the mad striving of that 
restless idea called civilization ? 

And the memory of the sleeping phi- 
losopher came back tome. I had heard 
his story told with bewildering variety 
of details, but all agreed that he had re- 
tired from the world, and found in na- 
ture a solace for the disappointments of 
life. And which of us has not had more 
disappointments than successes to look 
back upon? Eternal striving for the 
unattainable ; if we could not discount 
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success, and enjoy the pleasures of an- 
ticipation even while defeat stands ready 
to laugh at our discomfiture, how unen- 
durable it would all be. 

Yet last evening was a pleasant one. It 
was a relief, one of which I was but partly 
conscious, but still a real relief when I 
joined the singers and became one of 
their party. The dinner had an added 
flavor for the merry company that ate it 
with me; the pipe was the sweeter that 
its curling smoke mingled with the 
smoke of other pipes; the songs and 
stories warmed the heart, and gave a 
sense of completeness to life that could 
not come in solitude. Yes, social life 
has its recompenses, and if its sorrows 
aremore acute, its pleasures arethe more 
intense on that account. Solitude isa 
dull monotony that palls on one. Society 
has its beauties, which are none the less 
real because familiarity has dulled our 
appreciation of them. Strifeless exist- 
ence is the dream of the indolent, the 
purposeless. Avaunt thou drowsy phil- 
osopher, sleep on through life, I’ll none 
of thee! The world, with its exhilarating 
strife shall claim me once more. Again 
I shall feel the impulse — 

“ Boat ahoy!” 

I looked up and saw another flat boat 
entering the pond from the narrow 
stream through which I had come. 

“We thought you had managed to 
shoot yourself instead of the ducks. Do 
you know what time itis? It is high 
noon, and you were to be back at ten 
o'clock. Luncheon is awaiting you, and 
I am sent to round youin. What luck 
have you had ?” 

What luck had I had! The whole 
morning had passed, and I had not even 
raised my gun. Ducks had come and 
ducks had gone, but I drempt on forever. 
And this was the way I had shown what 
a novice might do! What need to 
dwell upon the scene that awaited me 
on my return; the unmerciful chaffing, 
the cruel manner in which I was shown 
the collection of one hundred and twen- 
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ty-eight ducks that represented the 
morning’s shoot ? 

The afternoon sun was throwing the 
long shadows of the hills far over the 
water as we sailed past Port Costa and 


ALONG THE SHORE. 


into San Pablo Bay again. The breeze 
was fresh, and our little boat threw the 
water back on either side with a pleasant 
ripple. We were headed for home, my 
drifting was drawing toanend. Kelly 


was in a particularly good humor, and 
favored me with reminiscences of his 
seafaring days which strained my cre- 
dulity ; but I also was happy, and I lis- 


tened without questioning. We were 
well out in the middle of the bay, and 
Kelly was in the midst of one of his 
most elaborate yarns, when the wind, 
which had been dying out for some time, 
left us entirely. We were becalmed, and 
might have to remain there all night. 

“The winds here are pow’rful uncer- 
t’n,” said Kelly, with small consolation. 
“Tt may freshen up again inside of the 
hour, and then again we may not have a 
capfull of wind all night.” 

I was in for it, so what good was it to 
be impatient. And yet I was. A delay 
is never so exasperating as when you are 
just in reach of your destination. I 
hungered for my office and my law pa- 
pers; I was impatient to recommence 
work. But impatience could not help 
me, so I contented myself by watch- 
ing the long-necked shags as they 
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sailed by like so many black things of 
evil omen. The gulls, those happy 
pirates, those lawyers of the bay, cir- 
cled around until some floating object 
attracted them when a half dozen would 
swoop down, with shrill scold- 
ings, and fight for the booty. 
What a despicable lack of esprit 
de corps! Even the lawyers 
respect members of their own 
profession. And how clumsy 
they are in their transitions 
from one element to another. 
They float gracefully through 
the water; they are things of 
beauty when they wing their 
way through the air; but when 
they rise from the water, they 
are distinctly ungraceful; when they 
move along theshore they waddle. After 
all, their redeeming feature is their 
cheerful, un blushing mendacity. 

The last light of day was in the west- 
ern sky as we sailed by the city front, 
and I stepped ashore on the crowded, 
busy, bustling wharf. The wind had 
relented, and was blowing just enough 
to propel us with a lazy rocking motion. 
I walked through the almost deserted 
streets, for the business of the day was 
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done, and wondered that the old sounds 
of life should be so unfamiliar. Sounds 
that I had never noticed before struck 
my ear with almost painful distinctness, 
the rattle of a distant carriage, the busy 
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hum of life, the glare of the electric 
lights — all seemed strange to me. Yet 
in spite of this I felt that these were my 
natural surroundings, and with a sense 
of satisfaction I knew that I was at home. 
HT, Elton Smith. 


FURTHER RECORDS OF A FAMILY IN SPANISHTOWN. 


Mrs. Hancocx’s brother Juan is what 
I should call a horse-breaker, but Mrs. 
Hancock’s sister-in-law began by speak- 
ing of him somewhat disrespectfully as a 
“hoss jockey.” When she first called 
him that, the Spanish woman, who was 
as usual sitting by the three-cornered 
fire-place, smoking cigarettes, turned 
slowly and looked at the speaker with a 
greater show of interest on her face than 
I had ever seen there before. 

“ Claris-see,” she said, “who is that 
name you go to call on to my brother?” 

The English employed by Inez is not 
always strictly idiomatic, but it is usu- 
ally intelligible. 

Clarissy visibly braced herself for her 
reply. She scorned trying to hide the 
fact that she had spoken with some con- 
tempt. Inez puffed smoke and waited. 

“T said a hoss jockey,” she replied 
primly, “and I said what I meant.” 

“ Andis it,” responded Inez, “that the 
hoss jockey is a person of honorableness 
in that place where you been to live in 
the formerly?” 


Atthis moment Lemuel Hancock him- 
self appeared in the open door. He had 
heard his wife’s question. He had a 
queer look in his eyes as he glanced from 
one woman to the other. He smoothed 
his thin, sandy whiskers, and remarked 
in his good natured drawl, looking 
straight into the fire as he spoke: 

“ Jockeys, is it? Well, there aint any 
callin’ much higher than to be one of 
them out in New England. They ’re the 
high mindedest folks there is. I wanted 
to be one myself, but father he could n’t 
afford it.” 

Clarissy stared at her brother in 
speechless amazement. Mrs. Hancock, 
however, made a murmur of satisfaction 
at the explanation, leaned her head back, 
and watched the smoke curl away from 
her lips. 

I, sitting in the obscure background 
with the terrier James, who was good 
enough to repose on my lap, watched, 
and listened, and wondered. Clarissy 
was so overcome by her brother’s defin- 
ition of a horse jockey that she rose 
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almost immediately and left the room. 

Lemuel soon followed her. She after- 
ward informed me that he found her on 
the veranda with the wash-tubs, and that 
he took hold of her arm,— “ clinched her 
arm” was what she said,— and told her 
if she “did not want to make a ’tarnal 
fool of herself, and git into hot water 
besides, she must mind what she said 
about Juan, for Juan was the one thing 
that Inez loved.” 

It may not be out of place to say here 
that injMassachusetts if you describe a 
man as being a “jockey kind of a fellow,” 
you mean he is tricky and untruthful, 
like the low horse traders. 

Without knowing this fact, Lemuel’s 
wife had felt the contempt in Clarissy’s 
tone. And yet, when Juan had taken 
off his hat to her with that deferential 
and admiring sweep of the arm which 
distinguished him, Clarissy had blushed. 
And she continued to blush whenever 
the horse-breaker addressed her in his 
musical, foreign voice. How did the 
lean, ugly looking, middle-aged man 
manage to convey so much homage by 
merely making a remark, or by merely 
looking at Clarissy Hancock? I used to 
watch him in perfect amazement. 

I was not the only one who did watch 
him in the weeks that followed our meet- 
ing him that day we had started for La 
Patera in the pony cart. To judge from 
appearances he had taken up his abode 
at the old adobe in Spanishtown. He 
had brought two ponies for Lemuel to 
try. It did not appear that Lemuel ever 
tried them, but they remained in the 
long shed that served as a stable a few 
rods to the north of the house, and there 
I used to visit them with James, who 
careered madly about among the brush, 
and seemed to assert with all his powers 
that Santa Barbara was the only place 
on the face of the globe where life was 
really worth living. 

On the occasionsof these visits I would 
take bananas for the delectation of the 
ponies, and I would long for some one to 
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ask me to mount one of them, and ride 
off toward the mountains that were con- 
tinually beckoning and beguiling. 

It was in vain that I asked Clarissy to 
accompany me to the shed stables. She 
had two reasons for not going. One rea- 
son was that she “had n’t no interest in 
hosses any way ” ; and the other that she 
“didn’t think it was ladylike to keep 
running where there was a chance of 
meeting gentlemen.” By “gentlemen,” 
I understood that she meant Juan, whom 
she called whenever she mentioned him 
by name, “ Mr. Hooarn.” 

It was in vain for me to assure her 
that Juan had not the habit of being at 
the stables at the hour chosen by me. 
At last, however, I met him there. As 
I was giving my last banana to the cal- 
ico pony, James gave a shrill bark of joy, 
and dashed forward, circling round the 
figure of the Spaniard, who gave mea 
salute that was almost a salaam. 

Naturally we began conversation on 
ponies. Instead of asking me if I would 
like to ride, he asked me if I thought the 
Sefiorita Claris-see would like to ride. I 
asserted eagerly that I felt sure she would 
enjoy it aboveeverything. She hadridden 
when a child ; she would be so happy to 
renew that joy. I was basely enthusias- 
tic, for it did not seem as if it would be 
possible that Clarissy should have one of 
those ponies and I not have the other. 

Juan’s sallow face lighted up. He gave 
me to understand that it would be a 
heavenly time for him when he could 
escort the Sefiorita Claris-see and me 
out in the beautiful country. He said 
there were the mountains, the valley, 
the magnificent sea beaches. We could 
go everywhere. It should be his pleas- 
ure to take us. Could I persuade the 
Sefiorita? Was I perfectly sure it would 
give her happiness to go? 

I restrained myself from telling him 
that the Sefiorita would be an idiot in- 
deed if such things did not give her hap- 
piness. I flew back to the little room 
which was particularly ours, and which 
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was made dim by the one vine-covered 
window and the overhanging veranda. 
Clarissy was sitting very straight on her 
trunk, and was knitting upon an “ open 
work” cotton stocking, intended for a 
niece who lived in the Hancock neigh- 
borhood in Massachusetts. 

I related all that had passed between 
Juan and myself. A pink color spread 
over her face as she listened. She laid 
down her knitting, rose, and went with 
apparent unconsciousness to the bit of 
a mirror which hung near the window. 
She looked at herself a minute. 

“Tt ’s all foolishness,” she said, decis- 
ively, “for me to think of ridin’ hoss- 
back agin now. ’T aint to be thought 
of.” 

My heart sank. She patted her hair 
a little and smiled. She turned toward 
me, and added, genially : 

“ But I guess we might as well go, if 
you'd just as lives.” 

The next morning there occurred the 
phenomenon of breakfast as early as ten 
o'clock, at which the whole family were 
present. The air that blew in through 
the vines was soft, and filled with the 
odor froma clump of roses that bloomed 
and climbed by the door. Of course 
the sun shone; of course the heavens 
were of that blue which can neither be 
painted nor described, but which is the 
sky above Santa Barbara. 

Clarissy confided to me in a whisper 
that she thought Mr. Hooarn looked in 
better spirits than usual. He sat oppo- 
site us. He was freshly shaved; his 
Sparse, grizzled moustache was waxed 
at the ends, and gave his mild, solemn 
face almost a belligerent aspect. He 
had a single bloom of cape jasmine in 
his buttonhole. The perfume from the 
glossy flower mingled with the rose 
odor, and the garlic and fried grease 
odor, making a combination quite 
unique. 

When we were half through our meal, 
we experienced a shock of surprise, for 
through one of the always open doors 
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there sailed a figure in a tight-fitting 
riding dress of dark green, with a gray 
slouch hat and long plume. 

It was some moments before I could 
believe my eyes, which told me that this 
newcomer, with the dark, suggestive 
face, was Mrs. Lemuel Hancock. There 
was the same indolent grace in her 
movements as she sat down at the table, 
and she partook of the meal with the 
same enormous appetite. 

Her husband gazed at her in utter 
amazement. 

“ The land alive, Inez!” he exclaimed. 
“What be you up to now?” 

She set down her coffee cup, and 
looked at him without smiling. 

“TI?” she said, “I am up to going to 
ride with Juan and with sister Claris-see, 
and with our friend,” indicating me with 
a motion of her hand. “It will go to 
make me young again — the riding.” 

Nothing more was said by anyone 
while we were at the table. I saw Inez 
glance once at her brother, and, meeting 
his eyes, she smiled beautifully upon 
him. This was the first time I had seen 
a smile with any life in it upon her slug- 
gish face. 

Very soon the ponies were brought 
round. Clarissy blushed painfully, and 
nearly floundered off her horse when 
Juan put her up, but Inez mounted with 
perfect success from her husband’s hand. 
Lemuel stood among the hounds on the 
veranda with his hands in his pockets, 
and watched the little cavalcade as it 
moved along between the old adobe 
houses out toward the way which led 
toward the shore. As for me, I did not 
care which way we should go. It was 
enough to be anywhere in a world so 
beautiful as this. 

Juan and Clarissy went first, and Inez 
and I cantered on behind them, or 
wished that we might canter ; for, owing 
to the fact that Miss Hancock had never 
previously ridden a horse, save for her 
father to plough their garden in Massa- 
chusetts, it was hard for her to adjust 
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herself immediately to a lope or a sin- 
gle-foot. 

Perhaps Inez resented this ignorance 
on the part of her sister-in-law ; or was 
it that she resented that solicitous care 
that almost seemed tenderness, with 
which Juan was trying to teach his com- 
panion to keep her seat and canter at 
one and the same time. 

For some reason the Spanishwoman’s 
face grew more and more thunderous. 
I did not dare toaddress her. She rode 
with the perfection with which a Span- 
ish woman walks, and higher praise can- 
not be given. 

It was not long before I forgot Inez 
and her brother and all else in the enjoy- 
ment given by passing through scenes 
so novel and so charming. 

Picture to yourself that glittering bay 
of Santa Barbara on one hand, lying 
with blinding resplendence beneath the 
sun. Every breath of air that moves 
over it but makes it break into more 
jewel-like beauty. It is really a kind of 
channel, of, it may be, a score of miles 
in width. Between this channel and 
the Pacific are four islands, long, and so 
hilly that in themselves they are lovely 
objects, lying upon the bright water. 
The sound of the long rollers comes in 
deep music from the ocean, as your 
horses’ feet strike rhythmic on the hard 
sand. 

Another score of miles away is Rincon. 
I would like to gallop all that distance 
on one of these days, casting beach after 
beach behind me, making the long curves 
of these shores a race course for my gal- 
lant steed. When the tide is out, one 
_may take this ride to Rincon. It was low 
now, and we started out on the first 
crescent of shore. Though the sunlight 
was here so brilliant, in the distant cafi- 
ons there were deep and melancholy 
shades, almost as if those ravines longed 
for the golden glory that was like one all 
embracing mantle here in the valley and 
by the shore. An enchanted light was 
on the tops of the mountain peaks --a 
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light strangely different from that in 
which we rode down near the water’s 
edge. The hills near by were very green, 
for they bore on their summits thick 
growths of live oaks. There were cliffs 
of rich chrome ; there were colors in the 
beaches, the trees, the mountains, the 
hills, the water, and the islands such as 
I had never dreamed of beholding in one 
scene. Here all this wealth of hues 
seemed as much a matter of course as 
the low tones to which I had been more 
accustomed in my home. And with all 
other tints.there was the lush green of 
grass, and already the early spring was 
bringing out wild flowers in a profusion 
hitherto unknown to me. I, who was 
used to prowling about bare, brown fields 
in April, to find a shy anemone on some 
sunny slope, or the bolder saxifrage 
among the rocks of a pasture,—I could 
hardly enough devour with my gaze the 
abundant riches which Nature flings 
about her in the blessed valley of Santa 
Barbara. I felt that the curling waves 
that broke on the yellow beaches would 
have amply satisfied my heart at this 
moment. I was conscious of that em- 
barrassment of riches which comes so 
rarely in our poverty-stricken lives. 

Some one touched myarm. Inez had 
ridden up close. She was not looking 
at me when I glanced at her; her eyes 
were fixed on the couple in front of us. 
We were walking our horses, because the 
lady in advance was evidently too much 
shaken by the cradle-like canter of her 
pony. She was leaning awkwardly for- 
ward. Juan was bending toward her, 
making some remark. 

“ You can see them too?” asked Inez. 

I acknowledged that I could see them. 

“ And what opinion do you come to 
make in regard of them ?” was the next 
inquiry. 

I did not know what to say. 
my head. 

Mrs. Hancock’s face was quite black 
with displeasure. 

“Ts it in the possibilitee that he can 


I shook 
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love her — her ?” she exclaimed with so 
much contemptuous emphasis onthe last 
pronoun that I shrank for Clarissy. 

“Do you go for to call her a beau-tee 
in your countree?” was the next ques- 
tion. 

I could not help smiling. It did not 
seem to me that in any country in the 
world, not even in the Hancock neigh- 
borhood, could Clarissy be called a 
beauty. 

My companion correctly interpreted 
my smile. 

She nodded at the woman in front, 
and pronounced the word “ money ”’ in- 
terrogatively. 

“T know nothing about it,” I an- 
swered, 

“Then Juan is bewitched,” she said, 
positively. 

She turned away her head. We con- 
tinued to ride slowly, although the cou- 
ple ahead were now cantering off over 
the shining beach. 

I was aware of acertain interest in the 
air. I continued furtively to watch Mrs. 
Hancock. It appeared to me that with 
every moment that passed, I could bet- 
ter understand why Lemuel had married 
this woman. 

At last she brought her gaze back. 
Those mysterious, midnight eyes were 
more than ever soft, for they were full 
of tears. The red mouth quivered slight- 
ly. Her first remark was, however, en- 
tirely unexpected. 

“You have always seemed to be bear- 
inga likeness with the little dog, James,” 
she said. 

“Indeed!” I responded. 

“Yes,” she went on, coming nearer, 
and again putting her hand on my arm. 
“You have the sympathee ; you be like 
the terrier; you also have the liking 
forme. Is it not true? Ah, I see with 
plainness !” 

Yes, it was true. 
I did like her. 


My face told her. 
Just at this moment, I 
thought I loved her. 

Her unwavering, velvety soft regard 
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was upon me, holding my own glance a 
happy prisoner. She all at once drew in 
her pony, and turned his head toward 
the bay, with a gesture for me to do the 
same. We sat facing the water, and 
the mountainous islands which formed 
tie natural guard to this inlet. 

‘Inez dropped the bridle and pressed 
her hands together, then suddenly bent 
her head and covered her face with 
them. I say suddenly, but her move- 
ments were very slow ; she seemed un- 
able to do anything rapidly. 

After a while she raised her head. 

We heard Clarissy’s terrier barking 
down the beach. 

“Why should I not say to you what 
is in my heart ?” she exclaimed. 

With one hand gently and uncon- 
sciously stroking her pony’s ragged 
mane, Mrs. Hancock told how her broth- 
er had been all she had to love in the 
world ; how he had been father and 
mother to her in her lonely childhood ; 
how he had never loved any one else 
but her, and it was impossible for her to 
bear that he should love any one else. 
She would not bearit, either. Itshould 
not be. It was he who had advised her 
marriage with Lemuel, who had been 
desperate for her. Juan had said it was 
well for her to be the wife of a good 
man, but as for himself, he should never 
marry. 

Inez went into many details of her 
past life; her sentences became more 
and more involved, and so filled with 
Spanish words that I could not be sure 
that I understood them. But it appeared 
that she related some love episodes in 
which her brother had acted the part of 
a guardian saviour. 

Watching her face now, I wondered 
if this were the half-alive woman who 
sat at the table in the verandaed adobe, 
and ate so gluttonously of garlic and 
oil, and who appeared to find it too 
much exertion todo more than lean back 
in a Boston rocker and smoke everlast- 
ing cigarettes. 
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She sat upright in her saddle. She 
struck her hands together and cried out, 

“And to lose him for a woman of 
wooden! She cannot be able for to know 
what a thing love is! She be naught 
but a stick, a stone, an ice! I am hat- 
ing her! She was not likable to me at 
the very first. But now— yes — now I 
am hating her!” 

The slumbering eyes burned. A deep 
red color mounted to her olive cheeks, 
and diffused itself over her face. She 


seemed to breathe with difficulty. The’ 


blood, which ordinarily only crept in her 
veins, threatened to work evil upon her 
in its hurried flow. 

“Tt may be nothing but politeness,” I 
said, trying to speak soothingly. But I 
need not have spoken, for she did not 
appear to hear me. 

She was looking now toward the two 
figures that were growing smaller and 
smaller down the beach. 

Shetook up the bridle from her pony’s 
neck and shook it violently. The ani- 
mal sprang forward and I after it. We 
went tearing along over the hard sand, 
a sweet salt wind in our faces, a small 
blue sky over our heads, and yonder the 
mountains which guard Santa Barbara, 
looking down with calm benevolence up- 
on us, as if sorry that mortals should be 
so full of suffering. 

We found that Clarissy ‘was getting 
accustomed to the motion of her pony, 
and was beginning to enjoy her ride. 
There was a hint of animation in her 
pale eyes. She was now sitting with 
stiff uprightness in her saddle, not yield- 
ing to the movement of her horse in the 
least. Her cavalier was instructing, 
watching, and caring for her with a de- 
votion quite marked. 

Could it be possible that he was going 
to love her? I gazed at Clarissy Han- 
cock with as much interest as if she had 
an occult power with which to fascinate 
a Spanish horse-breaker. What would 


her Aunt Jane say to Mr. Hooarn? 
How would that ceremonious and defer- 
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ential bow appear in Aunt Jane’s kitch- 
en? 

Clarissy was surely ten years younger 
than Juan; she was very light in hair 
and skin and eyes ; she was decisive and 
active, and effective. He was dark, and 
I was quite sure he was not what Yan- 
kees would call effective; it would not 
be surprising if he were what they would 
call “shiftless.” Perhaps the law of 
opposites, of which romancers write so 
much, was taking effect upon these two 
persons. 

That night when we had returned, and 
Clarissy and I were trying to remove the 
dust from our faces in the washtubs on 
our veranda, my companion, when she 
had reached the towel: stage of her ablu- 
tions, remarked that to her mind Mr. 
Hooarn was about as p’lite a man as she 
had ever met. She said their minister 
at home had a very good way of taking 
off his hat, but that Mr. Hooarn beat him 
all holler. She also confided to me the 
fact that Mr. Hooarn had a kind of a way 
of treating her as if she were a queen or 
an empress. She said perhaps it was 
weak-minded in her to like that way, but 
she did like it, and she had never been 
treated that way before in her life. When 
Mr. Beal, who had been looking round 
for his second wife, had begun to shine 
up to her, he hadn’t no such kind of 
manners as this Spanish gentleman had. 
She had always been prejudiced against 
Spaniards before, and had s’posed they 
were sticking knives into each other a 
good deal, and bull fighting, but she 
was n’t too old to learn different. 

Before we went out on our daily excur- 
sions through the house to see if a meal 
was likely to be ready, Clarissy pinned 
a blue bow at her throat, and stood a 
great while at the glass which could not 
have reflected: much, on account of the 
darkness of the room. 

The terrier James leaped about her in 
great agitation, as if aware of some 
change in her, but not knowing precise- 
ly what that change meant. 
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Of course the supper was not ready. 
It was not until after nine in the evening 
that we sat down to the table. AsI 
looked across at our hostess, it was im- 
possible to believe in the reality of that 
scene on the beach a few hours ago. 

She had put on her bright flowered 
loose gown ; she had the usual air of lazy 
negligence ; she met my glance with the 
same indolent, inexpressive eyes, and 
she ate and drank as copiously as ever. 

Opposite Clarissy sat her escort of the 
afternoon. He was silently attentive, 
and Clarissy, receiving those attentions 
with a kind of tremulous satisfaction, 
had never so nearly approached being 
interesting. 

I looked as persistently as I dared at 
Juan’s sallow, swarthy face, wondering 
what manner of ‘man he was. Was his 
fancy really attracted to Lemuel’s sister, 
or did he believe she would bring him 
some money? Or was he flirting? Im- 
possible to believe the latter —as well 
think a bronze image of a man might 
flirt. 

A horse-breaker is not very high in 
the social scale even in Spanishtown. 
But I found it impossible to believe Juan 
to be other than a gentleman. He had 
the dignity, the seriousness, and the im- 
pressiveness of an old Castilian. If he 
but passed the olives it was with an air 
as if the act might turn out an affair of 
state, and must be done with sufficient 
gravity. 

“Would the Sefiorita Claris-see try 
some of this oil? Ah, she must recon- 
sider her dislike of oil. To like oil was 
to increase the joys of life, and the Sen- 
orita — she should have a!l the joys of 
life.” 

Whereupon the Sefiorita blushed and 
murmured something unintelligible. 

Juan managed English very much bet- 
ter than his sister, though he some- 
times made curious mistakes. 

In two weeks more the spring had 
come in a marvellous beauty. In those 
two months we had faithfully improved 
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the time, thanks to Juan, in making 
trips here and there about the country. 
How could one tell in which direction 
we found the most beauty, where all was 
beauty ? 

Lemuel gladly surrendered his duties 
of guide to his brother, and looked on 
in humorous surprise to see Inez always 
making one of the sight-seeing party. 

He told her gallantly that she need 
not make this exertion that she might 
grow young. She was already young 
enough and charming enough for him. 

To this speech she paid no attention, 
only waving her hand at him as she 
rode off beside me. She was my daily 
companion in all these little journeys. 
We saw the increasing attentions paid 
by Juan to Miss Hancock, and the flut- 
tering, pleased interest they excited. 
Whatever might be Juan’s feeling to- 
ward the lady, it was evident enough 
that she was fast approaching that state 
of mind which is called “ being in love.” 

Notwithstanding all these appear- 
ances, Inez did not in these rides again 
appear to notice the relations between 
her brother and her sister-in-law. We 
rode behind them, and her face main- 
tained its languid calm. I did not once 
see her eyes flash. Naturally, I came 
to think that the outbreak I had wit- 
nessed was but a short-lived tempest, 
that had left peace behind it. 

The only circumstance that made me 
in any degree suspicious was the fact 
that I often saw Lemuel looking at his 
wife with an‘anxious and questioning 
gaze, as if he wondered what were her 
thoughts. 

As for Clarissy, at thirty-five she was 
having her first romance, and living 
guilelessly in it. She used to tell me 
that Mr. Hooarn had not spoken yet, 
but every day he “about the same as 
spoke,” her words evidently having ref- 
erence to an offer of marriage. 

She had learned to ride with tolerable 
skill ; she was interested in everything, 
even in the extremely uninteresting 
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boy who was her nephew, and who was 
always present, but who hardly im- 
pressed one more than a nonentity 
would have done. 

But she ceased to have that keen wish 
to know when a “meal of victuals,” as 
she called it, would be served, and I was 
often obliged to make my excursions to 
the kitchen alone, and to fry my cap- 
tured chicken without any aid. 

It was one time when we had come 
home from an excursion to Mission Cajfi- 
on that the calm of the household was 
broken. 

I had left Clarissy reposing on the bed 
in our room, while I sat outside the open 
window on the veranda. 

I was thinking of the slow climb into 
the mountain range, of the glimpses of 
foothills, which seemed to make way 
here and there for flashes of the sea; of 
the prison-like walls of the cajfion itself. 

Incidentally, also, I was thinking of 
what Clarissy had told me, that Mr. 
Hooarn “had spoken,” and she was en- 
gaged. She said she loved him, but that 
she had never intended to love an “ out- 
landish man.”’ However, she had always 
believed firmly that “love goes where it 
is sent.”” She looked very happy, and 
not so commonplace as usual. 

As I dreamily recalled the incidents 
of the day I became aware that some one 
was speaking within the room. 

It was Inez. This was the first time 
she had come to our room. Clarissy 
called my name, and I entered, to see 
our hostess standing by the bed whereon 
her sister-in-law was now but half reclin- 
ing. She had evidently tried to rise, 
and had been pushed back. 

Inez was standing in perfect quiet, but 
her eyes were like flames that are ready 
to leap forth. She did not seem to no- 
tice me in the least. 

“ And you love him ?” she said, as I 
put my foot within the door-way. 

Poor Clarissy was pale and bewildered 
and frightened. But she said that she 
loved him, and meant to make him a 
good wife. 
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Inez now stood with both hands 
pressed against her breast, gazing down 
through the dusk at the woman on the 
bed. She was breathing heavily, as she 
had done when she had spoken to me on 
this subject. 

“ Hear what I say,” she almost whis- 
pered. ‘“I—TI also love him.” 

“ But—but,” stammered Clarissy, “of 
course youlove him. He is your broth- 
er. 

As she spoke thus, she again tried to 
rise, and was once more prevented. 

“Hear what I say,” said Inez again. 
“It is to speak the truth Icome. You 
say Juan is my brother ?” 

Clarissy nodded. 

“No! No! My lover! The man 
whom I have most loved in my whole 
life !”” 

Clarissy leaped up from the bed, and 
took hold of the shoulder of the woman 
before her. She swung her round to 
the faint light which came through the 
window. 

“ Are you lying?” she asked, sternly. 

“ The truth,” said Inez, the fire in her 
eyes seeming a fire that would scorch. 

“ Does my brother know?” 

“ Never.” 

While Clarissy stood looking at her, 
Inez smiled as she added, 

“Tell him, if you it suits to do so.” 

She walked to the door, The terrier 
leaped up and tried to kiss her hand. 

She took the dog in her arms and let 
him lick her wrist. 

It was plain she was unconscious that 
she did so. 

“ Will you marry him now?” she asked. 

But Clarissy had turned away. She 
did not seem to hear the question. Mrs. 
Hancock left the room, still holding the 
terrier. 

After that very bad quarter of an hour, 
I did not need much. urging to decide 
me to leave with Clarissy. There was 
no steamer just then, but in two hours 
two women and a dog were journeying 
toward Buenaventura on their way to- 
ward San Francisco. 
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Clarissy did not see her brother. She that Inez had lied when she had said 
left a note which boldly stated that cir- that Juan was not her brother. But 
cumstances had made her decide to howexplain the violence of her jealousy ? 
start home immediately. “Tf he is her brother?” said I, slow- 

Before we had gonea hundred miles, I ly, watching Clarissy’s face as I spoke, 


confided to my companion my belief “he will come after you.” 
Maria Louise Pool. 





THE LESSON. 


SANG my little, bird to me 

“Do be gay! O do be gay!” 
Whispered once a flower to me 

“ Smile alway! O smile alway!” 


But I heeded not their cry; 

Joyless seemed the world to me; 
And I said that Grief and I 

Fated were to partners be. 


Thus was wasted many an hour. 
Grief, encouraged, found me out: 

Never failed my daily dower — 
Heart-sick Pain and vexing Doubt. 


Yet all day my bird did cry 
“Do be gay! O do be gay!” 
Fragrant breathed the flow’ret’s sigh, 
“Smile alway! O smile alway!” 


Tillzin half defiant mood, 
For I thought they mocked my pain, 
“ Lo!” I cried, “It shall be proved. 
You will find your words are vain.” 


Then at Pain I flung a laugh ; 
Schooled myself to smile at Doubt ; 
Came a cup of Grief to quaff, 
Bravely said, “I’ve found you out.” 


What was this I learned at last? 
Sorrow, flouted, would not stay. 
Joy, neglectful of my past, 
Came to bide with me alway. 


Augusta E. Towner. 
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THE fire threw quite a glow about the 
little study. It was a pleasant light, this 
soft red glimmer; the winter twilight 
seemed so cold beside it. 

The study walls were lined with books 
— theological books ; for look you! this 
was the pastor’s study, —his sanctum 
sanctorum,— his holy of holies, his inner 
temple. His papers ran sweet riot over 
table and floor, and Carolyn, the little 
wife, was forbidden, in mild but distinct 
oratory, to disturb anything. “It breaks 
the train of thought.” 

And now the fire-glow flooded the 
little room, and the pastor’s face wore a 
He was 


placid expression of comfort. 
lying on the sofa, a slender young man. 
His wife sat on the floor beside him, her 
fair young head thrown back against the 
dark sofa side, her hands in her lap, and 


her eyes closed. She was young, very 
young. She had not graduated from 
college or seminary, had not read and 
digested Hodge’s Systematic Theology, 
and the knowledge of her inferiority was 
weighing like lead upon her soul. 

Across the room in the half shadow 
sat another young man. Another grad- 
uate, another digester of Hodge. In fact, 
another idol, and at his side sat his ador- 
ing genius, a sixteen-year-old girl, dark 
haired, dark eyed, with alas! the atmos- 
phere of inferiority about her also. She 
sat with her eyes open, looking up at her 
fiancé as he tilted back in his arm-chair 
and gazed with a speculative eye at the 
ceiling. 

There had been a pause. The clock 
had rung itself into the silence and was 
running against Time with a loud, ag- 
gressive tick, 


“If you once begin to doubt, there ’s 
the end.” The conversation was being 
pulled together again by the last loose 
threads. 

“T would as lief hang on to Zoro- 
aster with my whole soul, as cling to 
Christianity only because of my tradi- 
tions. ‘What have I to do with the sa- 
credness of traditions, if I live wholly 
from within?’ Ah, Kendall, that is the 
key-note. When we can scout public 
opinion, when we can live our lives with- 
out restrictions, when we can throw con- 
sistency to the winds, when we can live 
‘wholly from within,’ then man will be 
divine,—I tell you he will be divine. 
‘With consistency a great soul has sim- 
ply nothing to do. Speak what you 
think now in hard words, and tomorrow 
speak what tomorrow thinks in hard 
words, though it contradict everything 
you said today.’ Emerson, I salute thee! 
Thy spirit hath touched the inner light ! 
Thy hand hath grasped the Truth.” 

Another pause. The young pastor on 
the sofa was blinking blandly at the ceil 
ing. The young pastor in the chair was 
rallying from his effort and preparing for 
another onslaught. Carolyn leaned a 
little heavier against the sofa ina roman- 
tic attitude. Carolyn’s attitudes were 
always romantic, Carrol said. 

Kendall shifted his feet. “That is all 
right theoretically, but just try it prac- 
tically. You would be miserably misun- 
derstood. Look at —” 

“ Misunderstood! Of course you would 
be misunderstood. ‘To be great is to be 
misunderstood,’ ”” —interrupted Carrol, 
leaning forward and quoting Emerson. 

“Yes, that’s all well enough,” said 
Kendall in his one-tone, and throwing 
his hair back from his forehead, “ but 
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take a man with a position to uphold. I 
tell you it can’t be done. Newman tried 
it. He saw it would n’t work, and so he 
veered off and took to Roman Catholi- 
cism. Do you suppose his inmost con- 
victions led him to that issue? Not at 
all. I believe his liberalism took too 
pronounced a form to make his berth a 
soft one, and so he bound himself down 
with the fastest kind of conservatism, to 
insure him against any possible return 
of doubt, and went into the Roman 
church. I believe he saw the way the 
wind of public opinion was blowing, and 
got out of the typhoon. Lead, kindly 
Light,—of course that was the wide path, 
and he took it. Perhaps he thought ‘all 


roads lead to Rome,’ and took the nigh- 
est one to save future difficulty.” 
Outside, the boughs were rocking in 
the cutting winter wind. One branch, 
nearer the window than the rest, gave 
the pane a faint tap every time the blast 


bent it. It had a very drowsy effect, 
that tap, and the clock, and the fire, and 
the — 

Carrol looked down with a careless 
half-glance that would have passed on, 
but paused involuntarily, and changed 
to a gaze of pity and amused interest. 
Josephine was asleep. He looked at 
her, and then at Kendall, and remarked, 
that evidently their conversation had 
been too much for the girls. 

Kendall rose and shook himself to- 
gether, and Carolyn went to Josephine 
and too’: her hand. She felt the atmos- 
phere of disapproval was thickening 
fast, and might perhaps lead to a mild 
storm. At all events, she got Jo out 
of the range of the thunder. 

The girls went slowly down stairs, 
some stray tears rolling silently down 
Josephine’s warm cheeks. She knew 
she was to blame, but “ It was so warm,” 
she whispered, mildly. 

“Tf you could only manage to be a 
little more observant of moods, dear,” 
whispered Carolyn, soothingly. 

Carrol came down the stairs, singing 
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“Marie” in his mellow tenor. His 
voice was Josephine’s continual delight, 
for poor Jo was musical. Carrol was 
glad she was musical. She certainly 
wasn’t intellectual. She was a dear 
little thing and all that, but —Pshaw! 
what did it matter? He was beyond 
the necessity of depending on outside 
influence for his content, and —she 
loved him. Yes, there was no doubt 
she loved him quite devotedly, poor little 
thing. How rapidly he was developing 
mentally. He felt certain lacks so much 
more keenly now than some months 
ago; at least he had been less alive to 
them then, — he would put it negatively. 
But, after all, what a trivial matter life 
is, and taking happiness for the swmmum 
bonum, —“ No, Jo, I can’t sing. I’m 
not in the mood. No, I’m not in the 
least particle angry. Why should Ibe? 
O, because you fell asleep? Why, how 
foolish that is, to be sure. I understand 
it perfectly, my dear. The conversation 
did n’t interest you; not strange at all, 
and Kendall’s and my fault for not re- 
membering to fit our discussions to your 
comprehensive capacity. Never mind. 
Play me something, fo. I like to lie 
off and listen in the half dark.” 

So she played, and he listened in the 
half dark to Chopin, to Schumann, and 
to stray bits from Grieg and Jensen. 

The days were very cold. The par- 
sonage front windows looked out on 
bare fields, that caught the frost and 
held it fast in uneven, frowsy under- 
growth until far into the day ; upon clus- 
tered trees, that, bent and rugged, har- 
dened into a misshapen insensibility by 
the relentless years, still stood against 
the storm like old companions ; and upon 
a faint gray line that meant horizon. 

The nights were even more bitterly 
cold, and their dense black sky, pierced 
by the white light of myriad stars, 
seemed to have shrunk back from the 
frozen earth, and left an infinity of 
space between. The wagons rattling 
over the gray road’s unevenness, the oc 
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casional clang of the foundry bell car- 
ried far by the piping wind; or the 
hoarse voice of some countryman in la- 
conic geehaw to his lumbering oxen, 
were all the sounds that broke the still- 
ness of the icy air. It was no wonder 
the study was always in demand. It 
owed its popularity to exterior inconge- 
nialities. The young men often slid the 
bolt to, and the girls, understanding this 
to mean exclusion, would make their 
way to the less comfortable regions be- 
‘low stairs. And these were the times 
when Carolyn, with the Madonna face, 
and Jo, with her sorry eyes, would sit 
and hold each other’s hands in mutual 
self-degradation. 

“T am reading solid books and mean 
to improve my mind. Haven’s Philoso- 
phy was always my bugbear at school, 
so I am taking that in preference to any- 
thing else, for discipline. My memory 


is so poor I am memorizing it as I go 
along, to impress it upon my mind. I 


think it will ultimately prove very bene- 
ficial, though I don’t see it now; but 
see how many years Kendall and Carrol 
have studied. School, college, seminary. 
Their minds are @nder perfect control, 
so systematic, so—so—” Carolyn’s 
fund of adjectives seemed pitiably poor, 
and she paused. 

“Well,” said Josephine sadly, “I’d 
give anything,O anything to know some- 
thing. I know a great deal more thanI 
can show. That is, I feel more than I 
know—O, I mean,I can’t say what I 
think. There!” 

“ You mean you have n’t the power of 
expression. Your vocabulary is stinted. 
Now so is mine, dear ; and I think if we 
read books together it would improve us. 
Kendall and Carrol have been reading 
Emerson. Let us read Emerson. They 
say the Over-Soul is very fine. Let us 
read the Over-Soul. If we can’t under- 
stand gutte all, we can ask them, and 
I’ m sure they would be most willing to 
explain everything. You see, being so 
intellectual, it is no wonder they think 
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we are —a— frivolous and ignorant, and 
we really ought to try to fit ourselves to 
be their companions, and not let them 
think we don’t appreciate what is good. 
If I were not married I would go back to 
school. I’dtry Vassar, think. But as 
it is, I am going to take a course of read- 
ing, and confine myself to serious litera- 
ture. O, if I had your chance to go to 
college I’d work and slave —” 

“Well, I won’t. If they’ll let me, I’ll 
study hard as I know how, but I can’t go 
anywhere where they make you work in 
a—a straight streak. It may be my 
mind is not right, but I can’t learn that 
way. I knowI’ll get along if they ’ll let 
me alone, but I can’t study in a class, so 
there !” 

The bolt of the study door slid back, 
and the girls went upstairs. Carrol was 
lounging in his favorite chair, and Ken- 
dall was by the window. Hewas declaim- 
ing between the puffs of his pipe. This 
was his fourth, steady running, and then 
Kendall wondered why his complexion 
was Asiatic. 

“If you had kept on talking ove mo- 
ment longer,” said Carrol impulsively, 
“T should haye seen your soul.” 

This produced a lull, and the next re- 
mark that broke the stillness was the 
simple little assertion, that “if we could 
get under the right conditions we could 
attain Nirvana,” and then not apropos 
of Nirvana, but quite in the way of desul- 
tory conversation, the remarks drifted to 
matrimony, domestic life, and so forth. 

“To quote old Schopenhauer,” said 
Carrol, “‘In our monogamistic part of 
the world for a man to marry is to halve 
his rights and to double his duties.’ I 
believe in celibacy myself. A man with 
genius must have intellectual sympathy, 
and if he’s married he’s restricted ; his 
mind is brought down to petty triviali- 
ties, and he degenerates. A genius 
needs pure ether, intellectual affinities ; 
and then he expands and grows, and all 
Heaven cannot compass his soul.” 

The rings of smoke from Kendall’s 
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pipe spread on and up into rather ques- 
tionable aureoles above his head. 

“ Yes,” said he sighing. “ A man cer- 
tainly takes a momentous step when he 
marries, and more especially is the re- 
sponsibility increased if he be a student. 
In ten — yes, one hundred instances to 
one, it developes to his disadvantage, 
and wrecks his prospects through the 
continual friction to which he is sub- 
jected, and against which his mind re- 
volts. If one could marry a woman of 
thorough sympathy, keen perceptions, 
one who would intuit one’s moods, it 
might be less of a venture. But in the 
ordinary run a man is apt to make a se- 
rious blunder when he marries, and the 
worst of it is he only finds it out when 

, the whole thing is irrevocable and irre- 
mediable.” 


The girls sat quite silent. In their 


respective attitudes of wife and fiancée 
they felt too subdued to utter the faint- 


est suggestion.. It was not the first 
time Carolyn had been made to feel her 
existence as a possible check rein to 
Kendall’s Pegasus. Of course he never 
said so, but one can feel, and — Kendall 
always maintained it was a peculiarity of 
extreme egotism to make personal appli- 
cations of generalities. She supposed 
she was egotistic. But some stray grains 
of doubt had filtered into Josephine’s 
little brain, and made her uneasy and 
depressed. She would ask Carrol to ex- 
plain it all to her at his first opportunity. 

So after supper, when the lights were 
low in the little parlor, she asked quiet- 
ly, “ May I say something to you, Carrol, 
that will make you think me very stupid? 
More stupid than you do even now? 
Perhaps I ought not to ask, but would 
you mind telling me what you and Ken- 
dall were talking about this afternoon ? 
I mean, what you meant when you were 
talking of mistakes, and marriage, and 
all that. It made me wonder whether 
you were happy and satisfied about our 
being engaged. It made me think you 
could n’t be if you talked so about mar- 
riage.” 
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The young man smiled down at her 
and waited a moment before answering, 
while she watched his face with a curious 
persistency, searching out his expression 
with her fixed gaze. 

“We were discussing the subject ab- 
stractly, Josephine,” he said, “but it is 
evident you have taken it personally, and 
I regret that, for it speaks of a small 
mind. However, I will explain anything 
you desire, if you will be explicit and not 
deal in generalities. What is there you 
do not understand ?” 

“O, it made me think you felt sorry 
you were engaged, and I want you to 
feel sure that if you are sorry —if you do 
regret it —there is nothing, no, nothing 
I wouldn’t do rather than marry you. 
You know — I think you know too well, 
— how much I love you, Carrol; but I 
would rather die than have you marry 
me because you had bound yourself in 
any way, and after all to regret it and 
despise me because I am such a foolish 
thing, and can’t talk with you about 
things you knowallabout. So you must 
tell me, Carrol, just what you meant by 
saying it was a mistake for a man to 
marry, and that it spoils his life, and 
that his wife must be intellectual, and 
sympathetic, and all that.” 

“ Pardon me, my dear, you are attrib- 
uting to me what in truth belongs to 
Kendall. I never said marriage was a 
mistake ; but I have no hesitancy in stat- 
ing that I consider it so in most cases. 
There is hardly one instance I recall 
that has not proved disastrous. Of 
course, one can cite many cases where 
husband and wife are negatively happy, 
but one does not desire that. There 
should be perfect union ; complete un- 
derstanding ; thorough sympathy. That 
is what Kendall and I asserted.” 

“Yes, I understand now,” she said, 
slowly, ‘but there is something else I 
wish you would tell me. Do you—? 
Are — you— ? AmI|sympathetic? Do 
you think you would be sorry if you mar- 
ried me? Please tell me, for I am so 
worried about it.” 
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He did not smile now, neither did he 
answer her immediately. He sighed, 
rose, and paced up and down the length 
of the little room before he said: “ You 
are demanding something of me to 
which I find it very difficult to respond. 
I will not deny that I have often serious- 
ly considered the question of late, but 
have come to no conclusion more defin- 
ite than to let the whole thing rest as it 
is. Of course, I love you, Jo. You 
must n’t doubt that. But the question 
of compatibility, of sympathy, and con- 
geniality, that has occasioned me some 
little anxiety. You are young, darling, 
and your mind is undisciplined. Ulti- 
mately, you might develop intellectually, 
so that the sympathy of which we speak 
might exist. As it is, I must allow I 
fail to recognize it in any perceptible 
degree. I do not feel that union of 
mind and mind that really ought to be 
apparent. I do not feel that influence 


of your spirit. over mine that should 


exist. Now, as I do not say this to 
wound you — I would never willingly do 
that—I only mean to be quite frank, 
and straightforward and open with you. 
I should never have spoken of the mat- 
ter had you not broached the subject, 
and insisted on explanation. We are 
engaged, and there is no reason why we 
should not marry, if you are satisfied to 
take any risks that might attend the 
step. I will endeavor to make you happy, 
and you —ah, well, Jo, we must needs 
look far, far beyond any earthly satisfac- 
tion to find content. Now let us drop 
this and not speak of it again, dear,” and 
he took her face between his hands and 
kissed it. 

She looked up at him with very loving 
eyes, and then went slowly away. She 
could not stay there, loving him so much, 
and feel that he was so separated from 
her. She was feeling then that she 
ought to say something that might clear 
her of this sense of deficiency; that 
might right her in his eyes, and make 
him see that she did appreciate and sym- 
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pathize, and — but it was all so vague, 
all but the pain of it, that she hardly was 
conscious of thought at all, and only 
longed to get away —alone, anywhere, 
—only quite, quite away. But she went 
to the piano and began to play, and 
gradually grew quieter and less tremu- 
lous, and by the time Carrol came to her 
and stood looking down at her was quite 
happy again, and could take his hand 
and lay it against her warm cheek with 
a great sense of security and love. 


II. 


Ir had grown very late, and the study 
bolt had slid back some time ago, but 
the girls still lingered down stairs. Ken- 
dall had lit the lamp, and was watching, 
it flicker, with an uncertain irritation, 
that arose from doubt as to the quantity 
of oil in the bowl, and likewise from a 
baffled desire to hear the tea-bell ring. 
The lamp relieved his doubt by going 
out; he stumbled over a footstool in 
trying to get a match. “I tell you, Car- 
rol, this can’t goon. My work is so dis- 
turbed by these petty laxities that it 
grows unbearable, and my disposition is 
being ruined by all these irritating daily 
occurences, little enough in themselves, 
but —” 

“You’re hungry,” exclaimed Carrol, 
easily. “Let ’s go and find the girls. The 
fire is going out.” 

There was no coal in the box, and the 
two men went down stairs arm full, one 
with the lamp and a pet plate of Caro- 
lyn’s, and the other with the empty fuel 
box. The girls were in the kitchen be- 
fore the stove. Jo had a turkey wing, 
and was wafting it back and forth before 
the draft hole. Carolyn was whittling 
a piece of wood with a kitchen knife. 
There was no visible sign of supper any- 
where about. 

“ Where’s Mary Anne?” asked Ken- 
dall, putting down the lamp and narrow- 
ly escaping dropping the plate. 


“You know, dear, she went out. To 
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confession, I think; and she hasn’t 
come back. We have been waiting for 
her, but when it grew so very late, we 
thought you might want your supper, 
and so we came in here to get it, and — 
Mary Anne let the fire go out, and there 
is no bread, and if we could make the 
fire burn perhaps we might get you some- 
thing to eat, but it’s so hard to make it 
burn — you have no idea,” and Carolyn 
dropped her splinters into the dark abyss 
of stove with a meek sigh. 

Carrol began to laugh, and Jo sat on 
the floor and giggled along, with the 
grimy turkey wing making smudges on 
her gown wherever it happened to fall. 
Carolyn waited to see how Kendall 
would take the situation. But he re- 
fused to take it at all, and without a 
word went up to his study and locked 
himself in. 

His silent disgust was damning. 

“ Too fullor too empty for utterance,” 
said Carrol, and then he set to work 
building the fire. It did take rather 
long to get it snapping and flaming, but 
finally he succeeded, and about nine 
o’clock they had a supper that in part 
appeased Kendall’s wrath. But as the 
hours dragged on, and still no Mary 
Anne, he grew darkly apprehensive, and 
when they could no longer reasonably 
expect her, he allowed himself to settle 
into a steady irritation. It was clear 
Mary Anne had no intention of return- 
ing that night, and in the morning he 
must get up and make the fire. How 
could a man write eloquently on the im- 
mortality of the soul, when the ashes of 
a burned-out existence were settling in 
his hair? It was certainly no fault of 
Carolyn’s that the maid chose to extend 
her “day out” far into the next day 
after, but Kendall maintained that such 
a thing would have been impossible if 
the household reins had been held prop- 
erly and by efficient hands. 

“My mother’s house was perfectly 
managed. Her maids understood her 
authority, and — respected it. I never 
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knew such a thing to occur under her 
management during all the years I— 
lived at home. And she exercised no 
severity. She was kind, but firm, and 
the servants never presumed.” 

He was trying to experiment with the 
drafts, and his sentences came rather 
spasmodically, as the fire burned or sank 
under the different conditions occas- 
ioned by his manipulations. 

There was a streak of black along the 
line of his forehead. Carolyn looked at it 
regretfully. It was such an “ outward, 
visible sign of an inward, spiritual ds- 
grace,’ for when Kendall was angry he 
always stroked his brow, and his hands 
were crocked with the coal dust. She 
did not reply, —not because she was 
not hurt at his rebuke, but because she 
could n’t think of anything to say that 
would help matters. 

“ Your attitude toward Mary Anne is 
entirely erroneous. I do not know 
whether you actually have no dignity, or 


whether you lower it tosuit the demands 


of your servant. The former would be 
pitiable enough, but the latter would be 
despicable, and if the case, must be 
abandoned at once. I we// have my 
house run properly, and the servant 
thereof must recognize some authority. 
If not yours, then mine.” 

Carolyn was stirring the oatmeal ; her 
tears dropping on the stovelid sizzled 
merrily, but she only said: “ You knew 
I was inexperienced when you married 
me, Kendall. You are not quite just to 
me, I think.” 

Perhaps he would rather have had her 
show some spirit. This mildly reproach- 
ful way of hers was extremely irritating 
toaman. Because one had only been 
married eight months, wasno reason why 
one should be a mere “mush of conces- 
sion.” 

He washed his hands in the sink. 
That in itself was a humiliation toa 
man who rather prided himself on his 
upstairs aristocracy. 

“Ah well,” he said, resignedly, and 
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sighing, ‘‘ perhaps I did know you were 
inexperienced, but also perhaps I hoped 
you were not a puling infant.” 

“If I were married to a man who 
called me a puling infant, I’d stay with 
him just long enough to make him wish 
he had n’t, and then —I’d leave him.” 

Kendall turned around with the towel 
in his hands and laughed in Jo’s face. 

“You'd leave him, would you? Your 
innocence is a charm in itself, my child. 
You? You’d hang on his neck and 
adore him. You? You have n’t strength 
of character enough to leave him, even 
if you could, which, I beg to inform you, 
my wise sister-in-law, you could n't. 
When people are married, they are mar- 
ried, and no silly whim can sever that 
tie; atie that gives the husband author- 
ity over the wife, and that she cannot 
despise.” 

“Well, I know ove thing — 

Kendall’s face was so plainly indica- 
tive of intense surprise at this, that Jo 
was goaded to unthought-of lengths in 
her temper. 

“Yes, sir / I know one thing, and that 
is if I were married to you I’d despise 
your authority and you too, so there now. 
You’re a five minister, — and if I were 
Carolyn I’d go home.” 

By this time the tears were flowing 
down her cheeks so profusely as to make 
swallowing a share of them a necessity. 
Kendall laughed, and remarked careless- 
ly that she had better run upstairs before 
Carrol saw her in one of her tantrums. 
She flung back something to the effect 
that “ sie did n’t wish to be hypocritical 
and hide all her faults until after she was 
married, and then let them loose,” but 
she went, nevertheless, and ran against 
Carrol in the hall. He tried to stop her, 
but she hurried past him to her own 
room. She didn’t care about the tem- 
per, but one’s nose gets so red when one 
cries. 

“What an undisciplined child Jo is,” 
Kendall said, after she had gone. Then 
he went over to Carolyn, who was look- 
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ing very pale indeed, and took her in his 
arms. 

“You love me, my wife?” he asked, 
and kissed her. 

She wept a tear or two and said “ Yes.”’ 

So Carrol found them when he came 
in,— Kendall in a state of enviable self- 
satisfaction in having adjusted matters 
with so much neatness and despatch, 
and Carolyn laboring under the pleasing 
delusion that Kendall had acknowledged 
himself in the wrong and had offered her 
adue apology. Kendall believed in sug- 
gestion as being infinitely more effective 
than bald reality, and he always managed 
his reconciliations with Carolyn should 
be purely suggestive,— except when she 
happened to have been the one at fault, 
and then,— well, that was different. 

“What’s the matter with Jo?” in- 
quired Carrol. The atmosphere was so 
calmly beatific that he half suspected 
there had been a previous season of 
storm. 

“Q, only a bit of childish temper,” 
replied Kendall laughing. “She got too 
enthusiastic, that’s all. She’ll come 
about all right.” 

Carolyn hardly liked to have Kendall 
give such a half explanation and in such 
a trivial tone. She would much rather 
have told it all to Carrol, and justified 
Jo’s outburst in that way, but she knew 
Kendall disapproved of discussing fam- 
ily affairs with a third person — except 
when it pleased him — and so she kept 
silent. 

Carrol looked rather serious. It was 
scarcely pleasant to have his fiancée de- 
scribed as “ childish” ; and “ too enthu- 
siastic,” when it so clearly meant a loss 
of self-control, was not reassuring. He 
had no desire to pose as a David Copper- 
field. It put a man in such a distinctly 
unenviable position, besides making him 
ridiculous, and exposing him to all man- 
ner of sympathy and that. 

“ What ails thee, right noble signeur ?” 
asked Kendall, going up to him with a 
jovial air, “ Thou look s’t even like unto 
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an Egyptian Sphinx, suchis the unintelli- 
gibility of thy expression. Be not moody, 
gentle sir, nor morose. All will yet be 
well, and thou shalt be stayed with flag- 
ons and comforted with apples, even to 
the extent of thy desire.” 

O yes. It was all very well to be 
lightly jocular now. In the meantime 
Carrol could speculate upon the possible 
advantage of a wife with an ungoverna- 
ble temper, and one who was too child- 
ish to be able to control it. 

During the day Mary Anne returned, 
looking so weak and ill that Carolyn’s 
heart smote her for her doubts, and in- 
stead of the reproaches she had meant 
to hurl at the delinquent, she said kindly, 
“Why, Mary Anne, are you sick ?” 

The poor creature sat down in the 
nearest chair, and wept long and loud. 
“It’s a chill I had in the church, ma’am. 
I shook an’ I shook, and not a wan to do 
a harpeth for me, an’ me not able to git 
home. They made me go to the Dou- 
gans’,—he as lives on the thrack and 
does the wurruk for the station, ma’am, 
—and Mrs. Dougan put me to bed, and 
I come home as soon as I cud, and ye 
poor dear, how did ye git the males, and 
ye not used to the wurruk?” She was 
so visibly affected by the thought of 
Carolyn’s struggle with the “males,” 
that she gave way to her grief anew, and 
wept with all the true vigor of her nation- 
ality. 

Carolyn waited for the convulsions of 
emotion to subside, and then ordered her 
off to bed; but she refused to go, and 
continued up and doing, only retiring 
every alternate day to have her chill out, 
and coming down again as soon as it was 
effected. She was a faithful soul, and 
very fond of her mistress. 

“ You see, Kendall, it was n’t through 
lack of respect for my authority, but 
through ‘circumstances over which she 
had no control,’” remarked Carolyn with 
unusual levity. 

“ Nevertheléss, the fact remains the 
same,” replied her liege lord. “You 
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have n’t sound house-keeping principles, 
you know. You are lax,” which wasn’t 
as convincing as it might have been of 
previous regret andapology. But Caro- 
lyn was wise, and preferred discretion as 
being the better part of valor. It would 
be so essentially indiscreet to rouse any 
fresh controversy. 

Carrol and Jo were beginning to talk 
of returning to town. Carrol must go in 
any event, for he was to enter upon his 
duties very soon, and of course must be 
on the field, and Jo ought to go to school, 
—they had decided on that, except the 
young person herself, who roundly ob- 
jected. Her mother urged her return 
especially on that ground, feeling at the 
same time how incongruous it was — 
the child’s beinig engaged and going to 
school. But she was a French woman, 
and so it did not strike her as anything 
so very far out of the way, merely incon- 
sistent. Carolyn had married at eigh- 
teen, and why not Jo? So they took 
leave of the parsonage, turning for a last 
look at Carolyn standing wistfully in the 
doorway, and Kendall waving adieux 
from the gate, and rattled down the 
frozen road to the station. In Jo’s pock- 
et was a letter from Kendall to her 
mother, in which he advised her very 
strenuously to insist on Jo’s entering 
school. How could she expect to be of 
assistance to Carrol with the meagre 
education a sixteen-year-old girl is pos- 
sessed of ? There was much more good 
advice of the same nature folded away in 
that letter, the reading of which caused 
the mother to doubt whether after all it 
would be a happy life for little Jo under 
certain circumstances. But again the 
foreign traditions crept in, and she could 
not even contemplate a broken engage- 
ment without the most visible repug- 
nance. 

So the plans were duly matured, and 
Jo was at home and Carrol at his charge 
before the week was out. On the follow- 
ing Monday Josephine went to school. 
It was certainly an ordeal, and though 
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she passed through it without any visible 
sign of perturbation, her head was spin- 
ning, and it was almost more than she 
could do to appear composed, and as if 
it were natural to be there. 

“You have been studying at home, I 
believe, Miss Mann?” asked one of the 
teachers presently. 

Jo murmured: “ Yes, for two years. 
I was not well, and so I had to give it 
up. I mean school.” 

“ Yes —a— well, home study is so apt 
to be of adesultory nature. You may 
find it difficult to keep up systematically 
as my young ladiesdo. But we will see 

” Then she took up a book and began 
the lesson. It lagged a good deal, and 
the girls did not appear to take much in- 
terest in it. Josephine grew more and 
more nervous, and finally begged to be 
excused. The buzz and hum of the many 
voices confused her, and she really 
looked ill, and was glad to get into the 
open air, away from the heat and the 
noise, and the girls. By the time she 
reached home she had worked herself 
into a frenzy, and no sooner had she got 
inside the door than she gave way and 
shrieked in wild hysterics. It was a se- 
vere attack, and after she had laughed 
and cried herself into a perfect fever she 
was ready to give herself up to the most 
abject shame and remorse. Surely she 
was a very child, and ought not to be 
humored in her whims. She must con- 
tinue, of course. 

But her father heard about it, and said, 
“No, I would rather have her an eternal 
ignoramus than see her as she was then. 
No, she shan’t return.” 

“Tt isn’t that I don’t want to study,” 
said the unnerved one piteously, “ but I 
can’t bear those girls, and I don’t want 
to learn a string of old axioms, I know 
I can do well if you ’ll only let me study 
in my own way.” But this was not to be 
thought of, and the question of a tutor 
was discussed in solemn conclave. But 
it was a lady who had been highly rec- 
ommended that was finally decided upon. 
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Kendall and Carolyn, who were at 
home for a few days, thought it very 
fortunate they could speak to her person- 
ally, and urge upon her certain necessi- 
ties — at least Kendall thought so. 

“We are very anxious to have culti- 
vated in her the habit of philosophical 
thought,” remarked Kendall. “She lacks 
that. She is too intuitive.” 

“ But do you not think that is the na- 
ture of certain brain developments and 
constitutional? depending on the indi- 
vidual? I should not call it an evidence 
of any lack of power.’’ Miss Cathell 
was rather uncomfortable in the pres- 
ence of so many people, who all seemed 
to have some suggestion to offér. She 
wondered, could she ever meet all the 
demands. She was thinking about this 
while Kendall said : 

“Well, granting it zs natural mind- 
formation. That makes it no less desir- 
able that the other functions should be 
properly cultivated, and not left to give 
way to warp on the other side. Perfect- 
ly developed mental capacity ; a rounded 
intellect ; power of reasoning clearly. 
Our women are too apt to grasp at facts 
without the power of working up to the 
same consequence, and gaining it asa 
natural sequence. That is where we 
have the advantage. We are logical.” 

“We do not wish to force her,” said 
Carrol, presently, — he was able to de- 
vote his Mondays to Jo — “ but I think 
a thorough course in reading would do 
her infinite good, over against the phys- 
ics, and make a certain diversity in her 
study. Rhetoric, too, and the histories, 
ancient and modern. They would prove 
of real interest to her.” 

“Jo’s spelling is rather poor,” said 
Carolyn, thoughtfully. 

Miss Cathell gave the subject of the 
debate a quick look, 

“ And,” remarked Mrs. Mann, “her 
father and I are anxious to have her pro- 
ficient in the languages.” 

At last there came a pause, and some 
one suggested beginning at once. 
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“Would you prefer to do so, Miss 
Mann, or would you rather begin next 
Monday? The better plan would be to 
begin with the new week, I think ; and I 
could scarcely give you hours until Wed- 
nesday or Thursday of this week in any 
case.” 

Jo, being directly addressed, looked 
up and said faintly, “ Yes, next week if 
they all thought best. And would you 
like me to study any in the — the —in- 
terregnum ?”’ 

Kendall laughed and Carrol said, “ In- 
terim, Jo,” and laughed too. 

After Miss Cathell had gone, they all 
decided,— save Jo,—that there was 
no reason why she should not go through 
a thorough course of study under the 
new régime. 

“She is a cultivated woman. A wom- 
an of some resource, I should say,” Ken- 
dall remarked in comment, and Carrol 
thought she understood the exigencies 
of the case. 

After a while they left Carrol and Jo 
alone, and then Jo, who was slightly ner- 
vous, cried a little, and Carrol comfort- 
ed her, and she was very happy indeed. 

She tried very hard to “cultivate her 
mind” after that, and spent hours in try- 
ing to commit the “Chart of English 
Literature in its development from the 
Beowulf to the work of the modern Es- 
sayists” to memory. ‘‘ The Succession 
tothe English Throne,” too, was rather 
embarassing, but she managed to mem- 
orize even that, and as for Shakespeare 
and the rest of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists, —she knew them so well that it 
was no exertion to learn their direct 
classification and that of their works. 
But the philosophy and the histories 
proved more perplexing. Shecould not 
remember dates, nor could she recollect 
that such and such monarchs were con- 
temporaries, and connected in history 
by the relation of certain events. Miss 
Cathell told her she should get one date, 
—one important one,—and drive that 
into her memory as one drives a stake 
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into the ground, and then she could from 
that recollect everything decently and 
in order, as she would hang everything 
on that firm driven post. But Jo could 
not see it. Her brain was perforated 
now with all the mental stakes she had 
driven there, and that had grown weaker 
and weaker with time, and finally slipped 
out. 

“It’s no use,” she would say discon- 
solately, “I haven’t a well regulated 
mind, Miss Cathell, and I can’t discipline 
it todates. Is n’t there any way of being 
well educated without dates ?” 

Miss Cathell poured out more sympa- 
thy on the young person than she would 
admit, but at the same time she believed 
in dates. So Jo would wrestle with her 
enemies, and when they finally proved 
too overpowering, would fly to her room 
and find consolation in Rosalind and 
Ophelia, Shylock and Henry the Fifth. 

But she grew a little pale over it all, 
and was apt to be irritable when Carrol 
came. 

“Don’t expect me till I’m here, Jo, 
and then you won’t get so nervous wait- 
ing. . By the way, I didn’t get a letter 
yesterday. Did you write?”’ 

No, she had n’t written. 

“Why ?” 

“©, because I think I won’t bother 
you with any more letters,” she began 
carelessly. “It must be such an effort 
to correct them. I'll wait until I can 
write correctly, or perhaps—we had 
better — well, if you didn’t come any 
more and we were n’t engaged — I could 
n’t annoy you by getting nervous when 
you were late — and I need n’t — bother 
you —with my awful letters.” 

She had broken down completely, and 
was sobbing out the last words. 

“Why, Jo, my dear, don’t cry so. I 
did n’t know I was wounding you by cor- 
recting the mistakesin the letters. Poor 
little Jo! Don’t cry so, darling, it will 
make you ill. Come, dear, shall we take 
a walk? I don’t believe you get enough 
air. Youlook pale. Poor little Jo.” 
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She did look pale, and Carrol felt very 
tenderly toward her just then. Later, 
when they were sitting together in the 
dim corner of the library, out of the 
glare of the lamps, he repeated one of 
Robertson’s sermons to her, and dis- 
coursed on anthropomorphism. 


Ill. 


CAROLYN was ailing, and Kendall had 
brought her home for a few days. 

“You see,” he exclaimed, laughing, 
“she needs her mother. My wife is 
rather dependent on her mother. All 
children are—that is, most children 
are.” 

It rather irritated him when he thought 
of the expense incurred by these fre- 
quent home-comings. It was not alone 
the journey, but there was the “ supply.” 
However, on the whole, he managed to 
be rather contented. He needed the 
rest himself, and he and Carrol could 
see one another frequently, and discuss 
their church affairs together. 

Carrol was in a very dubious state of 
mind these days. Perhaps he had been 
reading too much Schopenhauer. At 
all events, he felt that the underpinning 
of his faith had dropped away, and left 
him likely to cave in spiritually and 
mentally at any moment. He thought 
he ought to confess his doubts to his 
church and then “ get out’”’— but Ken- 
dall said it was only a “phase,” a “con- 
dition,” and he had better “ hold on and 
wait till you come round to your ground 
belief, which is firm enough — only you 
don’t know it now. Suppose a man 
obeyed his every impulse, what a mess 
he would make of his life. I tell you, 
if you or any other man were going to 
get up and confess your doubts every 
time they attacked you, you would be in 
a state of chronic confession, only to 
find it utterly futile in the end.” 

“ But I can’t accept that, Kendall. It 
would be cheating myself into a comfort- 
able quiescense and be moral cowardice. 
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I wish to heaven I could. Why, man, 
I feel like a vile hypocrite every time I 
go into my pulpit, preaching what I do 
believe and around what Idonot. That 
sort of thing can’t stand with the people 
long, even if I were willing to abide by 
what you say, and go on regardless of 
inner conflict. They ’d grow conscious 
of it. They could n’t escape it. ‘If he 
have not found his home in God, his 
manners, his forms of speech, the turn 
of his sentences will involuntarily con- 
fess it, let him brave it out how he will. 
If he have found his centre, the Deity 
will shine through him, through all the 
disguises of ignorance, of ungenial tem- 
perament, of unfavorable circumstances. 
The tone of seeking is one, and the tone 
of having is another.’ Don’t you see it 
won't stand, Kendall ?” 

“If I were you,’ remarked Kendall, 
disregarding the query, “I’d let Emer- 
son alone for a while. You’re bound 
not to settle while you keep stirring 
yourself up with all these indiscriminate 
philosophies. You cannot brace against 
them. Your theology is n’t stable 
enough yet, and will not be till you’re 
mature and find your level. Call it 
moral cowardice or what else you will, 
but I am not in favor of breaking the 
lamp-chimney because it’s smoky and 
we can’t see through it, nor the light 
shine through it. Better rub off the 
smut and make it clear. The light is 
all right, Carrol. The surrounding con- 
ditions are murky sometimes, I ’Il admit, 
but you are liable to injure yourself seri- 
ously if you try the breaking process. 
You ’d be sure to step on the pieces, and 
glass cuts, my boy.” 

“Well, good, then. I would, at the 
very least, be bleeding in the cause of 
truth—truth to myself. A man can’t 
swear away his own convictions, and I 
won't preach what I can’t accept. This 
truth to myself is the only truth I’m 
dead sure of now, and if what you say is 
true I am not sure of ¢hat. Pshaw! 
Sometimes I doubt my own existence. 
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It’s not alone in this; it ’s in everything 
that concerns me that I’m afloat, and I 
don’t see any way but to own upallaround 
and then—. 

“*Get out?’ 
ently manly.” 

“Well, what then? 
left to do?” 

“Tf you mean your church, stick to it 
and preach what you can, and wait till 
you sail back into calm seas. If you 
mean Jo—” 

«Ah, let that alone Kendall. I—I 
promise you I won’t ‘get out’ there,” 
and he laughed sharply and walked up 
and down. “ My foot’s asleep,” he said, 
stamping it. 

“So is your mind,” said Kendall, 
“asleep and having nightmare,” and he 
laughed and lit another cigar. 

Jo came down stairs, and paused in 
the doorway a moment before entering 
the room. There was a flush on her 
cheeks that was rather becoming, and 
her eyes were unusually bright. Carrol 
beckoned to her, and she went to him 
and took his hand. Nothing was said, 
and Jo felt she had interrupted some 
weighty discourse, and naturally was a 
little uncomfortable. 

“QO, dear me, suz,” said she, after a 
moment, and sighing out her unrest. 

Kendall rose from his chair and stood 
before the fire facing the room, his hands 
behind him and the skirts of his frock 
coat drawn forward — a favorite attitude 
of his. ‘“ That is,” said he, meditatively, 
“a form of ejaculation I abhor.” 

Jo looked startled. 

“It is, in reality, a species of profan- 
ity, for it makes use of the name of the 
Deity, and not ina spirit of devotion. 
Now, if we go back to the root,—if I 
may so call it,—of the expression, we 
find it is merely an abbreviated form of 
cry for divine succor — ‘ Deus mea Sus- 
tiat!’ It is well to know these things, 
that we may avoid falling into popular 
errors and adopting expressions that, if 
they do no worse, smack of vulgarity.” 


Do. It would be emin- 


What is there 
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He looked at Jo disapprovingly and 
walked out of the room. 

“Was it as bad as all that?” asked 
she of Carrol when he was gone. “He 
makes me feel so—soinferior. I think 
Kendall is the most critical person I ever 
knew. You can’t breathe naturally but 
he begins to lecture you on the effect 
‘inhalation through the month’ has on 
your glottis.” 

“ Well, you should n’t breathe through 
your mouth in any case, my dear, so 
Kendall is right enough. And you cer- 
tainly are surprisingly ignorant on some 
subjects, and he naturally feels compelled 
to furnish you with all the information 
he can.” 

Nothing more was said for a time. 
Carrol was too deep in his mental quag- 
mire to feel the breath of Jo’s fresh 
young life as a grateful touch, as he 
sometimes did. He was full of doubt, 
and despondency had laid a heavy hand 
on him. And Jo was thinking of the 
last lines of some verses she had just 
written, and wondering whether “ sun- 
beam’s lance” was as poetical as “ sun’s 
sharp shaft.’ She rather favored the 
alliteration herself. Of course, these 
verses never saw the light of publicity, 
and even Carrol] was ignorant of their 
existence. She only scribbled them be- 
cause the thoughts ran themselves into 
rhyme, —and very questionable rhyme 
at that,—and then she felt the necessity 
of committing them to paper. 

In the meantime Kendall had found 
Carolyn stretched out on the sofa in her 
mother’s room. He thought this pre- 
eminently deleterious, as fostering a 
spirit of laziness at the expense of the 
exertion of others. 

“ Where are my razor and strop?”’ he 
inquired. 

She supposed they were upstairs in 
his drawer, but she wasn’t sure. She 
thought she had remembered to pack 
them, but she might have overlooked 
them. She was sorry. 

But regret hardly struck him as a 
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mediating circumstance when he wanted 
to shave, and there was every probability 
of his razor being leagues off. 

“You'll oblige me by rising and mak- 
ing it your business to search for the 
articles,” said he sharply. He did not 
mean to be severe, but he was ruffled by 
her apparent lack of interest. She rose 
and went slowly upstairs. He watched 
her as she made her way heavily across 
the room, and it struck him she looked 
pale. In a moment she called to him 
from the stair-head that his razor was 
where she had put it, in the drawer, and 
the next moment he heard a low excla- 
mation and a dull thud. He was beside 
her in a moment, and had her in his 
arms carrying her carefully to her bed, 
and whispering to her in tenderest tones 
of entreaty to open her eyes and speak 
to him. But the eyes did not open then, 
and when they did it was with no light 
of recognition inthem. Nor did they 
ever look upon the face of the little child 
that was born soon after, — when the 
intelligence had crept back into their 
hollow shadows it was dead. 

Kendall was deeply shaken by it all, 
and was untiring in his attendance. So 
much so that the nurse often felt it 
would be better for the patient if his at- 
tentions were not brought to quite so 
much of a focus ; but of course she could 
or did make only mild suggestions, and 
as he failed to carry them into effect she 
resigned herself to the worst, and waited 
with the confidence of conviction to see- 
ing her charge relapse into unconscious- 
ness some day, when his sermon proved 
too lengthy, or his marginal notes there- 
on too exhaustive for her weak condition. 

Carolyn recovered but slowly, and 
Kendall had reluctantly gone back to his 
work when she was still only able to 
walk unsteadily across the room. The 
experience of her illness, the loss of her 
child, had affected her seriously, and 
made her despondent and morbid. Jo 
used to sit beside her by the hour, and read 
to her chiefly from books they had heard 
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discussed in the sacred precincts of the 
study. And if Matthew Arnold was not 
reassuring from a theological point of 
view, he must be improving to the mind 
as suggesting new trains of thought. 

Carolyn listened to it all rather ab- 
sently. She was thinking over Kendall’s 
last letter,in which he gave her abstracts 
of his latest sermons, “ Vital Elements 
of Christianity” and “ What is Relig- 
ion?” So her attention was divided, 
and she failed to grasp enough of the 
meaning of the books to cause her any 
unrest. But Jo, although not under- 
standing much of the philosophy, was 
really shaken by the strangeatmosphere, 
and felt unwilling to ask explanations of 
anyone, and so the doubts remained in 
her mind, and took root there and grew. 
The study discussions had had their ef- 
fect, and she was very susceptible to 
impressions, and perhaps she understood 
more than would have been credited her, 
thinking matters out with the “thoughts 
of youth,” which are “long, long 
thoughts.” She admired intensely the 
way in which Carolyn settled the ques- 
tion of the Atonement,— she had heard 
Kendall say the same things,—but some- 
how she could not feel as she used, and 
she often thought she must go to Carrol 
and tell him her troubles, and ask him 
to set her on a firm foundation of faith 
once more. She thought he could ex- 
plain her doubts away in a moment, 
only — he would think her so ignorant if 
she asked him what he meant by a “ per- 
sonal God.” 

She sat by the window one afternoon, 
watching the cold spring creep into the 
bosom of the bare world. She thought 
it was pathetic to see the faint attempt 
at warmth the thin sunlight made on 
the naked boughs. She turned around 
to Carolyn and stroked her white cheek 
tenderly. 

“ Shall I read?” she asked. 

“No, not now. I could not understand 
anything now. I sometimes think I am 


losing my mind. O, why did my baby 
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die? Why did God take my little baby 
away when it could have been a comfort 
tome. Marriage is a dreadful thing, Jo. 
One thinks one can do one’s duty, and 
onecan't. I thought I could make Ken- 
dall happy, but I haven’t, and now the 
baby is gone and he is disappointed. I 
have lost his love and I can never get it 
back, and—O Jo—Jo—you'll have to go 
through it all too if you don’t take my 
advice. I’ve thought about you until 
my heart is broken. It will drive me 
mad. O Jo, give it all up! There is 
time yet. Give it up, and don’t have to 
battle with regret asI am doing. Any- 
thing is better than this — anything. 
And my baby is not here to comfort 
me.” 

Jo said not a word, but stroked the 
poor thin hand in silent sympathy. Her 
former misgivings were as nothing to 
this. Would she indeed ever live to feel 
she had done Carrol a wrong, as Carolyn 
felt she had done Kendall? Her heart 
seemed to stand still, and her breath 
caught in a helpless little gasp. But she 
still stroked the hand, and when she 
spoke it was in the soothing mother- 
voice one uses to a sick child, and with 
the same irrelevancy, hoping to distract 
her attention from her woes. 

“Do you want me to tell you a secret, 
dear ? It’s something I have never told 
anyone before, but perhaps you'd like to 
know it and would’nt laugh at me—and 
then, of course, you must never tell.” 

Carolyn shook her head silently. 

“ Well,” said poor Jo, shamefacedly, 
I have written some verses. Don’t laugh, 
don’t laugh, Carolyn. I don’t want any- 
one to see them but you. If you like, 
I'll read them to you. Do you?” 

Carolyn did not laugh, but she could 
not restrain a smile. The idea of little 
Jo’s trying to write poetry. 

“Well, go on, Jo. Of course I do, 
dear.” 

Her Prayer. 
‘* Drooping is the golden head 
As the baby says her prayer 
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Sinking sunbeams stealing in 
Rest upon the ringlets there. 


** Little eyes so sweetly blue, 
Little hands so frail and fair, 
See them clasped upon my knee 
As the baby says her prayer. 


** Softly speaks the little one, 
Naught cares she for doctrine, creed. 
In her simple ‘ Bless me, Lord ’ 
Asking all to fill her need, 


‘* Still she prays, with broken words, 
In a voice so soft and mild ; 

While I, at whose feet she kneels, 

Need the faith of this wee child. 


** Will she, when the days have fled, 
When the years have come and gone, 
Find it, as I find it now, 
Hard to say ‘ Thy will be done ?’ 
** Could I pray it as she prays 
Trusting, leaving all the rest 
To Him who is always good, 
And whose way is always best. 


“Then could I too kneeling, bow 
Low my head in silence there, 
Confident in heaven above 
God had heard and blessed my prayer.” 


When she ceased reading there was 
only one sound in the room; that of 
Carolyn sobbing softly. Jo’s voice had 
been very tremulous from her excite- 
ment at reading the lines, and perhaps 
that had lent a certain pathos to them, 
for as the last words fell, very low and 
tender, from the frightened lips, Carolyn 
leaned forward and gathered the poor 
little poetess into her arms and weptaway 
the tears that had refused to fall in ali 
these long days. 

“ They’re not good, I know, but I felt 
them, and no one need ever know but 
you,” explained Jo, crumpling up the 
sheet and pushing it into her belt. 

Carolyn kissed her. “No, they may 
not be good from a literary standpoint, 
but they have helped me, Jo, and that 
ought to make you glad, for if there were 
not some virtue in them, they could n’t 
have appealed to poor, broken-down, 
wicked me. I can’t criticise them, but 
they have gone to my heart. Perhaps 
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it’s because you read them just now, 
when they seem to be fitted to my mood, 
and perhaps it’s because I know you 
wrote them.” 

“Yes, of course that’s it,” said Jo. 

She was watching Carolyn very nar- 
rowly, and when she was assured her 
attention had been diverted from herself 
to safer subjects in the present state of 
her health, she rose and said, carelessly, 
“ Well, dear, I’ll go now and dress for 
dinner, and when I come back I'll read 
to you again from Sartor Resartus. But 
if you want to go on by yourself don’t 
wait. I can catch up with you. Shall 
I light the lamp before I go?” Shedid 
not wait for a reply, but struck a match 
and set the room aglow with the mellow 
light. It was more cheerful so, and Car- 
olyn would find something to do that 
would keep her mind occupied. The 
darkness was apt to make her introspec- 
tive, and that led to evil results. 

Jo was just beginning to be “ observ- 
ant of moods.” After she had reached 
her own room, she shut the door very 
gently, and turned the key in the lock. 
The sickly gray of an early spring even- 
ing filled the room and seemed to chill 
the air. The shadows deepened every 
moment, and hung their black lengths 
in every corner, stealing nearer and 
nearer the figure that had flung itself 
upon the bottom of the bed, and was in 
silence and alone fighting one of those 
battles upon whose issue the entire after 
life is so signally dependent. She did 
not weep; she could not pray. She was 
simply trying her best to determine her 
position, so that she might take the right 
course, wherever it led. She was too 
young to know much about self-abnega- 
tion. It did not suggest itself to her as 
an alternative: it wasa necessity. She 
did not consider the effect a course of 
sacrifice would have upon her subse- 
quent life. She only felt she must yield 
up all, if all was required. There was 
no question of reward in any form what- 
If she made the sacrifice it 


soever. 
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would be complete and supreme. As 
for the rest, what was it Mr. Boucher 
took as a text for one of his grandest 
sermons? ‘And having done all — 
stand.” 

Carolyn had only put into words what 
had so often suggested itself to her of 
late, that to marry Carrol would be to 
sacrifice him. If she knew that as a 
surety—. If she was convinced it was 
true—. But she was young, and if she 
courted trouble, she soon lost the zest 
of entertaining her ungenial guest. She 
rose and lit the gas. In any case, she 
could do nothing yet. By and by, if she 
found she was right, why — “I will act 
according to my lights,” she said to her- 
self. “By and by, but not now— not 
now. 





IV. 


MEANWHILE, Kendall was monarch of 
all he surveyed in the little parsonage, 
and if he enjoyed undisputed sway, — 
as he certainly did, —it lost somewhat 
of its savor when he realized that no one 
was there to beawed into admiration of 
hissovereignty. Noone wasthere to care 
whether he gave himself over to a mood 
or not ; whether he had a thought for 
a new sermon to listen to and commend 
it. His meals were served him regularly 
by the faithful Mary Anne ; his lampal- 
ways filled, and his study dusted in oc- 
cult fashion. In fact, the house was 
run on a strictly methodical basis, — as 
far as upstairs went. The kitchen and 
closets were let go “wid a lick and a 
promise till I’m not so drove, the day.” 
Kendall missed no attention certainly, 
and yet— I wonder if half our enjoyment 
of the good things of this life is not in 
contemplation of the fact, however little 
we may realize it, that there is always a 
class that looks on simply and does not 
share with us. Either on this score or 
some other, Kendall failed to grasp a 
full enjoyment of his thought-inspiring 
solitude, and after grave consideration 
decided there was no apparent reason 
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why Carolyn should not return to her 
home. 

She was primarily his wife, and should 
be at his side and take her position be- 
fore his parish at the earliest possible 
moment. The weather was ideal now, 
the country beautiful ; and apart from 
any selfish consideration they— her fam- 
ily — might accredit him, he desired her 
return on the plea the benefit the change 
would yield her. 

So Carolyn came home. It was very 
hard to wrench herself away from the 
dependence she had felt her illness war- 
ranted, to assume an entirely different 
position at home. But she had thought 
out her situation, its requirements, and 
the possibility of her being able to meet 
them, and had concluded to adopt a 
widely different course from the one 
she had followed before. 

She felt that all the freshness and 
youth had gone out of her life, and she 
had a vague sense of being left with only 
“sense of duty,” in place of “ideal,” to 
strive after. Still she would strive. She 
always spoke of herself as having been. 
That is, in the way elderly people have 
of describing their youth. She did not 
feel she had much in the way of life to 
look forward to. She was twenty years 
old. 

She left Kendall more alone than 
formerly, and went about overseeing 
and directing in quite the approved fash- 
ion of a model housewife. Certain 
hours she gave up to study, and so her 
days passed. She happened one day to 
quote that little scrap to Kendall, 


**T slept and dreamed that life was beauty. 
I waked and found that life was duty.” 


He immediately broke into such an en- 
thusiasm of denial that she regretted 
having been indiscreet enough to pro- 
voke it. 

“Life zs beauty, and only those who 
are blind fail to see the full significance 
of it. I tell you life is a wonderful, a 
grand opportunity for the development 
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of the soul. I might call it a concession 
of God to poor humanity. And not 
alone this; it is not alone beautiful in a 
spiritual sense, but it is instinct with 
real and natural loveliness at every turn. 
Who tells me life is not beauty? Every 
law proclaims it ; every element of our 
nature confirms it,” and so on, until an 
interruption occurred in the ringing of 
the door-bell, which Carolyn looked up- 
on as a special dispensation. 

She was very lonely without Jo, and 
often cried herself to sleep at night in 
the darkness of her own room, when 
Kendall had suggested the benefit of 
early hours for invalids, and was enjoy- 
ing a solitary pipe in his study with the 
bolt drawn across the door. But she 
was growing used to being “left to her 
own destruction,” and, all in all, was 
rather less unhappy than she would have 
felt consistent with her utter renuncia- 
tion of all she had believed necessary to 
her well-being. Kendall wrote his ser- 


mons; delivered his prayer-meeting ad- 


dresses ; pertormed burial services and 
marriage ceremonies, and altogether 
carried on his work with praiseworthy 
precision, and —swallowed his doubts 
like bitter pills, and let no one be the 
wiser. He was deeply concerned over 
Carrol’s condition and thought hiscourse 
deplorable, especially as he could not 
be brought to take a reasonable view of 
the case, and feel he was doing no one 
injustice by remaining silent. In every 
letter Carrol grew more and more em- 
phatic in his denial of Kendall's theory, 
saying he wanted to “stand face to face 
with truth, and no negative position 
would satisfy him. He wanted Right 
and not Expediency.” He was restive 
under the restraint of his position, and 
Kendall was given over to the gloomiest 
doubts and forebodings regarding him 
“ You are simply breaking your neck 
fora chimera. Why can’t you wait and 
be prudent ?” he wrote ; but back came 
a postal upon which was written, with 
due attention to the quotation marks : 
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“«So, in regard to disagreeable and 
formidable things, prudence does not 
consist in evasion or in flight, but in 
courage. He who wishes to walk in the 
most peaceful parts of life with any se- 
renity must screw himself up to resolu- 
tion.’” 

Very little was said about Jo in these 
letters,and when Carolyn read that postal 
she could not quite conceive how Carrol 
could reconcile this with his oft repeated 
statement that “ Life demands so much 
submission to circumstances from aman; 
so much sacrifice of his dearest hopes ; 
so much relinquishment of his highest 
ambitions, and these to be paid in silence, 
all.” 

He had said that once, when Kendall 
had spoken of his engagement to Jo as 
being rather questionable from a worldly 
standpoint. Carolyn had ever since had 


some doubts as to his course of action 
being quite just to the girl, who could 
scarcely be supposed to appreciate all 


the subtleties of his reasoning, and who, 
moreover, was unconscious that she was 
“a circumstance” that demanded sub- 
mission in silence. Carolyn thought him 
rather inconsistent to urge such extreme 
views ; in the one case to hold that only 
a course of determined courage and res- 
olution was right, and in the other to 
foist his responsibilities on life. It made 
it difficult to know just what stand to 
take. She sometimes thought she would 
write to Jo, but then — what ? She could 
not tell her Carrol did not love her — he 
always contended he did. She felt her 
sister ought to know that he spoke of 
life as a “ grand sacrifice ” whenever the 
engagement was mentioned; but then, 
again, did that mean he would welcome 
a release from it? He had often and 
often said to Jo he thought a man had 
no right to break an engagement under 
any circumstances. If the girl chose to 
put an end to it he could do nothing but 
submit, but as to taking the initiative— 

But if Carolyn imagined Jo was living 
a life of blissful ignorance of all this she 
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was mistaken. Every word of these 
reassuring little remarks had burnt it- 
self upon her memory, and now in these 
days of her doubt they rose before her 
in twofold significance, and with awful 
demands upon her love for him. It was 
long before she reached a conclusion 
definite enough to permit of action, but 
when she did it was that Carrol was sac- 
rificing himself to his mistaken sense of 
honor ; that he would never release him- 
self, and that therefore it was her duty 
to give him up, and in a way that would 
admit of no denial onhis part. She felt 
a crushing sense of loneliness in her 
trouble, for she had so little to believe in 
now. Everything was being wrenched 
from her at once. Where was her faith ? 
That would have helped her, but where 
was it now? 

When Carrol came again she met him 
at the door and drew him into the dim 
library. It was late, and he gave excuses, 
but she did not seem to mind his tardi- 
ness. He said he had an engagement 
that would necessitate his leaving very 
soon, but even this did not seem to af- 
fect her. She was very quiet, and they 
talked together about everything but 
what was closest to her heart. At last 
she made one feeble little effort to gain 
a reprieve, in asking him if he did not 
think it would be wise to break their en- 
gagement and be simply friends, hoping 
he would tell her that such a change in 
their relations would be impossible, and 
an attempt to effect it would be only giv- 
ing him misery, but he said : “ Don’t talk 
of that, Jo. We have gone over it so 
many times, and it is so futile. All we 
can do is to go on, and trust in Provi- 
dence or Fate, or whatsoever.” 

Then she felt the time had come, that 
it was as she had feared, that her last 
chance had slipped away from her, and 
she must take his life and give it back 
to him. But in a moment it flashed 
through her mind that she was too weak 
to send him away from her while the 
strength of his personality overpowered 
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her will, and made her ready to acquiesce 
in whatever he said. No, she must wait. 
At last he rose to go, and she did not 
move but sat and looked at him silently. 
He bent over and kissed her, and she 
suffered it in silence, and then she saw 
him no more. The sound of the opening 
door fell on her ear. It closed, and he 
was gone. She threw herself prone on 
the floor, and sobbed out her utter mis- 
ery and desolation. 

After a little she felt a change,—a 
strength of purpose that gave her reso- 
lution a new life, and she went upstairs 
and wrote Carrol her last letter in an al- 
most exalted frame of mind. She was 
passing through the ecstasy of self-sac- 
rifice, and had not yet reached the dead 
level of despair that would follow its 
accomplishment. The letter was as in- 


consequent in all but the one point of a 
rupture being unavoidable, as may be,— 
and she put that on the ground of its 
being to her advantage, and bade him 


come no more, as she did not feel equal 
to seeing him. 

As he looked at it there was nothing 
left him to do but to submit and comply 
with her request without question, and 
he wrote her to that effect, saying at the 
same time that if she thought it caused 
him no pain it was because she knew him 
not. He thought she had written the 
letter in temper, but the air of finality 
about it was unmistakable. She cried 
when she read his reply, and grieved 
over the thought of his suffering ; but 
he would soon get over that, and so she 
clung to her resolve and the letters 
ceased. It was better so. And now 
“having done all,” she would “ stand.” 

For weeks after this she rose every 
morning simply to sit about listlessly all 
day, and go to her room early at night 
to cry. They all worried about her con- 
dition, but dared say very little, she was 
so impatient of interference. 

Kendall had been much surprised at 
the “strength of character as made evi- 
dent by her stand in the affair,” and was 
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very tender and affectionate to her, and 
Carolyn tried to comfort her by every 
means in her power ; but it was a hard 
season for Jo, and she had not yet got 
to the point where she “could look 
at life from upper windows.” At last, 
however, there came a change, and it 
was born one night in the darkness of 
her own room, where she had gone to be 
alone, out of the range of the voice that 
seemed to wear on her brain, as the noise 
of a rasping file does on acute nerves. 
She had kept repeating to herself, ““ And 
having done all—stand.” Well, she had 
done all—or kad she doneall? Did ad// 
begin and end with the giving up of 
Carrol? It wasa surprise to her to feel 
that there were any further demands on 
her. She had imagined she could make 
her one sacrifice sufficient, but it seemed 
that was not enough. Was life a con- 
tinual giving up a—surrendering of our 
wishes to those of others ? 

She was blinded and confused by this 
new light, that made her resolves so pale 
and weak in the face of the responsibili- 
ties of the life she saw before her. In 
an instant everything seemed clear, and 
she knew she had a new world to battle 
with — or no, not a new world, —an old 
world but with a new purpose —that of 
a woman. 

“T have always longed for a revela- 
tion,” she thought, “and I believe I have 
had one. I am standing ‘where the 
brook and river meet.’ I must go on 
now, for the wide water is carrying me, 
and I will sail well — O, let me sail well, 
though the boat is uncertain now, and 
though I am not wise enough to know 
how to steer.” She had broken down, 
and was almost wailing out her prayer. 

It was not the easiest of tasks she 
had undertaken,—this of “ sailing well,” 
—and she had some fierce struggles 
with herself ; but after a little she began 
to take an interest in her work for its 
own sake, forgetting she had ever looked 
on it simply as a means to anend. Once 
she summoned up courage to send some 
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of her verses to a magazine, and to her 
intense surprise they were accepted. 
This stimulated her to fresh endeavors, 
and though that first success was fol- 
lowed by many and many a “ return,” 
she did not despair, but kept on until 
she felt the hand of every editor in the 
land must be turned against her in 
wrath. She studied too, in her own way, 
taking the bad with the good, and get- 
ting a certain kind of education that, 
though scarcely thorough, was certainly 
more suited to her peculiar needs than 
a more academic one would have been. 
She read Ruskin and Tom Paine, and 
Carlyle and Walt Whitman, and let the 
motley assortment yield her their best. 

She was staying with Carolyn when 
the news came that Carrol had left his 
church and was going abroad. Kendall 
denounced his action roundly, and pre- 
dicted all manner of ill as a natural re- 
sult of his “asinine conduct,” but it was 
no use expostulating now. So after that 
Jo heard very little of Carrol, and fora 
couple of years went on in a very quiet 
way, living her uneventful life and work- 
ing away at her writing and music with 
as much love and enthusiasm as of old. 

“Tt is not from any religious feeling,” 
she said to a friend who was admiring 
her energy, “I only wish it were. It is 
only a phase of the purest egotism, for 
I appreciate the good I gain from every 
new experience, and so I am rather more 
willing to close hands with discipline, 
and admit she means me no ill. Jt is 
vanity, of course, to look at it in that 
light —I mean merely as a gain, spirit- 
ually and mentally — but if I am to be 
sincere, I must be frank, and not allow 
you to imagine I accept everything ina 
spirit of Christian resignation.” 

She talked very little of her doubts, 
but they grew no less, and she felt day 
by day what an utter loss she had sus- 
tained. She felt an unconquerable re- 
sentment toward those old days, for she 
believed she would have been “comfort- 
ably quiescent,” at the least, if they had 
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not planted the first seeds of doubt in her 
mind. 

She was less often with Carolyn now 
than formerly, though occasionally she 
could not resist the temptation of taking 
a holiday and seeing the baby, whose 
recent arrival had caused her to lay aside 
her more trivial reading, to enter in on 
a thorough course of “ Mother Goose.” 
Kendall had grown much less dogmatic 
and arbitrary than in the old days, and 
Carolyn was very necessary to him, and 
he talked openly of his dependence on 
her. She had an unobtrusive way of 
managing affairs in his parish that bene- 
fited him much, and he realized her 
power for good. 

It was about this time that he received 
a letter from Carrol from Dresden. He 
took it into his study and closed the 
door. After what seemed an intermin- 
able time, he called to Jo to come to 
him, and as she entered the door he 
handed the letter to her without a word, 
went out, and left her alone with the 
close-written sheets in her hands. 

She had a strange dread of them, and 
stood looking down at the familiar char- 
acters in a vague, half-conscious sort of 
way, feeling impelled all the while to 
read, and yet with this strange dread 
upon her, that seemed to prevent her 
doing,anything but just stand there and 
wait. The sound of the baby crying in 
the next room startled her, and she sat 
down from very weakness. The crying 
ceased, and then she gathered up the 
sheets and read : 

“Tf in former days, Kendall, you ever 
felt for me what you call love, I beg you 
summon up all the old feeling to plead 
for me for your forbearance. 

“This is a miserably blue day, and | 
am ill, and depressed, and alone. I 
could put my head upon my pillow and 
weep like a tired child, but the child in 
me is gone forever, and the man must 
even rise to his full ‘stature, and stand 
against the world. I feel a pressing need 
of companionship, but none is there, and 
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so I fly to you in my extremity, and you 
must bear with me, for a little—only 
for a little, for after this—the Deluge. 
Indeed, I feel it has come upon me nows 
and I could cry out with David, 


‘«* Save me, O God, for the waters are come in 


unto my soul. 
‘* *T sink in deep mire where there is no standing. 
I am come into deep waters, where the floods over- 


flow me. 
***T am weary of my crying ; my throat is dried. 
Mine eyes fail while I wait for my God.’ 


“ And yet with all this; with the aw- 
ful realization of the utter isolation of 
my soul ; of the entire futility of all my 
efforts to probe the mysteries of the un- 
seen ; of the infinitesimal consequence 
of my life as merely an existence, I feel 
the presence of a Something that bids 
me hope; that calls me to the higher 
work ; that assures me life is not a pal- 
try experience, and that promises me a 
companionship in God. 

“T can hear a harmony as of the heav- 
ens as they rise to chant ‘ Gloria’ to the 
infant Day. I can see the Day in its 
adolescence, infinitely wonderful, com- 
passionate, divine. I can mark it cruci- 
fied by shadows to the awful night ; the 
damps rise upon its brow, and—it is 
done. And what is this? The sky is 
alight with myriad stars; the spheres 
emit a glory as they revolve upon their 
axes. Surely, it must be good. And 
the moon rises and holds sacred watch. 
It is the holy love of the divine Mother, 
that throws its radiance through the 
dark of ages. 

“What matters it if we, petty as we 
are, cannot compass the wonder of the 
laws that spring from the infinite mind ? 
What if we cannot conceive of the com- 
passion that flows from the infinite love ? 
We make laws according to our compre- 
hension, and set them aloft as being di- 
vine ; they tremble and fall, while the 
divine laws stand, and we know them 
not, because of their vastness, and our 
own poor comprehension. But the laws 
are there; the love is there, and, shroud 
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them as we may in the fogs of our phi- 
losophies, they still exist, and will exist 
unto all eternity. So, what have I todo 
with any man-made law? It is as noth 
ing to me, and I can accept it now; the 
Light has shown me its poor conse- 
quence. 

“ Our theories, our theologies, are only 
grown out of man’s necessity of some- 
thing tangible wherewith to bind his 
weakling faith to the Supreme. So let 
them remain so they fulfill their destiny. 
Why should we cavil ? It isall good and 
meet. I can drink the cup, and the bit- 
ter will be as sweet to my palate for His 
sake. I have come out of the darkness, 
not into the light, but into the dimness 
that foretells the day. 

“ Next week I start for Rome, and you 
will hear from me nomore. With the 
relinquishment of my old life I must re 
linquish thee, and — Farewell — Fare- 
well. I am passing beyond it all. If we 
ever meet again it will be as more than 
brothers, as less than friends. And if 
we meet no more on this side, it will be 
beyond, where the light makes all things 
clear, and we may know one another as 
we are. Farewell! and ever Farewell.” 


The 


It was a day in late November. 
wind-swept streets looked clean and 
gray; the skies were lowering their 
weight of clouds, and it threatened snow. 

A figure walked slowly along the pave- 
ment, and scarcely noticed the cold wind 


that rushed by with a fierce wail. She 
was rather tired today, and it was de- 
pressing weather. Despite all her phil- 
osophy she could not always get beyond 
her old fashion of remembering. “And 
it is ten years ago,” she thought. 

Well, she was tired, it was cold, and 
she entered the vast cathedral, and wan- 
dered down the dim aisle, and at last 
sank into a seat, and sat silent and wor- 
shipful in the mood the atmosphere of 
the place always inspired in her. She 
often wandered in here. It had a rest- 
ful influence, and she could forget her 
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cares and even her joys — even the fact 
that she had made for herself a name, 
and could wield good influence with her 
pen,— and sometimes it was a solace to 
have no thoughts, simply to rest and for- 
get that one existed. 

Beyond shone the silver-white of the 
grand candle-lit altar. On one side the 
figure of the blessed virgin, with uppifted 
eyes and folded hands, a lamp. b§rning 
at her feet ; on the other, Christ cruci- 
fied. The figures of the few people who 
had strayed in like herself were vague 
in the dim light of the place. A woman 
came up the aisle, stopping to kneel and 
pray as she reached the pew where the 
motionless figure sat, and then went her 
way past the chancel and toward the 
door. 

At last Josephine rose and herself 
wandered toward the brighter light. A 
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door opened at the side of the chancel, 
and the figure of a priest came slowly 
forward. He spoke ina low tone toa 
woman who was doing some office about 
the altar, and then descended the steps. 
The small figure standing solitary in the 
wide aisle attracted his attention, and 
he paused and looked at her. 

She had been watching him as he 
came, and now they gazed into each 
other’s eyes. 

A door opened, and a draught of air 
made the candles flicker. A strange 
shadow fell on the priest’s face — prob- 
ably from the uncertain light — and he 
turned and re-entered the sacristy. 

In a moment the little figure went to 
the door, paused an instant, looked back 
at the dim light of the holy space, and 
passed out into the world which was 
white with fallen snow. 

Julie M. Lippmann. 





PROHIBITION IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


THE establishment and enforcement 
of prohibition in portions of a section 
famous for its wines, is a matter that 
seems anomalous enough to deserve 
some explanation. The average Cali- 
fornian never dreamed that there lurked 
in the State constitution a latent local 
option provision. And to obtain from 
the highest tribunal in the State legal 
sanction for a prohibitory ordinance al- 
most as strict as the “ Maine law” is a 
pieceof Yankee enterprise that compares 
well with some of the achievements of 
boom days in other directions. In the 
counties ot Los Angeles, Orange, San 
Bernardino, and San Diego, over 30,000 
people in ten towns are living under 
municipal prohibition, and nearly 10,000 


more boast of immunity from saloons, 
more or less aided by a prohibitory pro- 
vision in land deeds. It adds an element 
of picturesque contrast that just outside 
the pioneer prohibition city are two of 
the largest wineries in the State, and 
that in the very heart of the last city to 
pass a prohibitory ordinance a winery 
and distillery continues, unmolested, its 
work of manufacture and wholesale trade. 

The local option movement seems 
worthy of more than passing newspaper 
notice, but it is not easy writing history 
till time has developed a proper histori- 
cal perspective. The most that will be 
attempted in this sketch is a record of 
facts, leaving inference and prediction 
to the reader. 
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Southern California has been largely 
coloniZed from prohibition States. Cos- 
mopolitan as the new population is, it is 
surprising to note the large per cent 
coming from Maine, Iowa, Kansas, Mas- 
sachusetts, and other States having 
severely restrictive laws against the 
liquor traffic. These people brought 
their pronounced temperance senti- 
ments with them, and finding themselves 
in a State without even a general local 
option law, proceeded to cast about for 
some device for attaining municipal pro- 
hibition. In several new towns a pro- 


hibitory clause was inserted in the deeds. 
The following is the essential section : 


It is provided with a covenant running with the 
land, that if at any time said purchaser, his heirs, 
assigns, or successors, shall, with the knowledge or 
consent of the owner of said premises, use, or cause 
to be used, or shall allow or authorize in any man- 
ner, directly or indirectly, said premises or any part 
thereof to be used for the purpose of vending intox- 
icating liquors for drinking purposes, whether said 
vending shall be directly or under some evasive 
guise, thereupon the title hereby granted shall revert 
to and be vested in the grantors herein, or their suc- 
cessors ; and they or their successors shall be entitled 
to the immediate possession thereof. 


This would seem to be ironclad, and 
the validity of such a proviso has been 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as being in the nature of 
a consideration in the transfer. In a 
decision delivered in October, 1879, Jus- 
tice Field said : 


The condition in the deed of the plaintiff against 
the manufacture or the sale of intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage at any place of public resort on the prem- 
ises was not subversive of the estate conveyed. It 
left the estate lienable, and inheritable, and free to 
be subjected to other uses. It was not unlawful nor 
against public policy, but, on the contrary, it was 
imposed in the interest of public health and mora!- 
ity. We have no doubt that the condition in the 
deed to the defendant here is valid, and not repug- 
nant to the estate conveyed. It is a condition sub- 
sequent, and upon its breach the company had a 
right to treat the estate as having reverted to it, and 
bring ejectment for the premises. 


The principal Southern California 
towns protected against the saloonin this 
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manner are : Ontario, Coronado, Escon™ 
dido, Long Beach, Beaumont, Glendora, 
Redondo, and Winchester. The success 
of this plan of prohibition by private 
agreement has, however, been only par- 
tial. At Coronado, the practical effect 
of the prohibitory clause is to create a 
monopoly. The land company allows 
no saloon on the lots sold, but at the 
great Hotel del Coronado the bar dis- 
penses liquid refreshments at fancy 
prices. In some towns the temperance 
clause has been omitted from a few 
deeds, or the proviso is limited to cer- 
tain subdivisions. Still, the legal bar of 
such a clause, backed by the condition 
of public sentiment which it indicates, 
has been in a measure effective, and 
helps give several towns the right to 
claim that they énjoy prohibition. 

In its early history, Pasadena had de- 
pended on the strength of its temper- 
ance sentiment. While the place existed 
only as a quiet rural community, the 
saloon stayed away (as did indeed nearly 
all other kinds of business), because 
there was no trade for it. In October, 
1884, however, just as the rumble of the 
boom began to be heard afar off, and the 
sleepy village, scattered through orange 
groves and vineyards, began to arouse 
itself and think of town lots and tender- 
feet, one pleasant morning a full-fledged 
saloon threw open its doors. The vague 
rumors of such an event had not been 
fully credited, and no thunder-clap out 
of a clear sky could have so excited the 
town as did this same first saloon. For 
a time the prospective Raymond hotel 
and the projected railroad to Los Ange- 
les were forgotten. A public meeting 
was called in the school-house square, 
and the bold defier of public opinion de- 
nounced in stirring harangues, while he 
himself sat in his carriage on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, and laughed at the 
helplessness of the orators. It was a 
curious mingling of wild fanaticism, pa- 
thetic sorrow over a public calamity, and 
cool contempt alike for the women who 
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prayed and the men who threatened vi- 
olence. There were not wanting a few 
cool heads, who counseled municipal 
incorporation as the first step in any 
effective plan for getting rid of the in- 
truder. The campaign of sentiment, 
however, had to run its course; and we 
were treated to a sort of “ woman’s cru- 
sade,” in which tle protests of citizens’ 
committees, the intercession of the la- 
dies, and the songs of delegations of 
Bands of Hope, proved of no avail. The 
saloon-keeper was defiant, and fixing his 
prices according to the unpopularity of 
his business, continued to grow rich 
selling beer at fifteen cents a glass. 
Then the boycott was tried, and in June, 
1885, nearly all the business men of the 
town signed the following agreement : 


We agree that we will not patronize or in any way 
give support to any person who is engaged in the in- 
discriminate sale of liquors in Pasadena, and that we 
will not, knowingly, employ or retain in our employ, 
or in any manner lend support to, any person who 
patronizes such traffic in our midst. 


This was intended to effectually freeze 
out both those who sold and those who 
bought whiskey; and some laborers, 
whose breath was more fragrant of Cali- 
fornia brandy than California roses, 
found themselves out of a job. But the 
boycott does not thrive on American 
soil, and in this case it failed to work the 
sweeping reform that was expected. 

Gradually the conviction gained ground 
that as no remedy existed under the gen- 
eral laws of the State, it would be best 
to assume the powers of municipal gov- 
ernment, and see if they would furnish 
any recourse. In June, 1886, the voters 
decided in favor of incorporation of a 
city of the sixth class. Not feeling sure 
of any restrictive power beyond that of 
high license, the trustees at first li- 
censed the one saloon at $1,200 a year. 
This was far from satisfactory to the 
temperance people, and a committee, 
representing the various churches, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
the Women’s Christian Temperance 
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Union, was chosen to manage the anti- 
saloon fight. This committee submhitted 
a series of questions regarding the legal 
rights of municipalities to regulate the 
liquor traffic to Williams & McKinley, 
of Los Angeles, the attorneys who had 
just been successful in the conduct of 
Los Angeles high license cases. Their 
opinion was the first legal authority in 
favor of municipal prohibition, claiming 
that the right exists as a police power 
under Section 11, Article XI, of the 
State Constitution, which provides that 
“any county, city or town may enforce 
within its limits all such local police, 
sanitary, and other regulations as are 
not in conflict. with general laws.” The 
committee was cautioned against at- 
tempting to declare liquor selling a nuis- 
ance, or assuming that there was any 
general local option law, and advised to 
frame a police regulation which would 
be legal in the absence of any general 
law to the contrary. 

A petition for a prohibition ordinance 
was prepared, signed by 540 voters and 
tax payers, and presented to the trus- 
tees. There was some reluctance on the 
part of the city fathers to enter a legal 
contest that might entail thousands of 
dollars of expense-on the city, and a 
guarantee or “indemnity” fund of over 
$6000 was raised, to meet the cost of 
testing the proposed ordinance in the 
courts. Negotiable notes were given, 
and a deposit of ten per cent placed in 
one of the banks. The subscribers to 
the fund were the most prominent busi- 
ness men in the city, and the ease with 
which it was raised is a striking proof 
of the general support of the people of 
the proposed restrictive measures. On 
February 19, 1887, the long wished for 
outcome of a temperance agitation that 
had lasted two years and a half was 
reached, and the city trustees passed the 
now famous Pasadena Ordinance, num- 
ber 45, the first prohibitory law, in the 
strict sense of the term, to go into effect 
in the State of California, The follow- 
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ing is the essential part of the ordin- 
ance: 

It shall be and is hereby made unlawful for any 
person or persons, either as owner, principal, agent, 
servant, or employé, to establish, open, keep, main- 
tain, or carry on, or assist in carrying on, within the 
corporate limits of the city of Pasadena, any tippling- 
house, dram-shop, cellar, saloon, bar, bar-room, 
sample-room, or other place where spirituous, vin- 
ous, malt, or mixed liquors are sold or given away ; 
provided, that the prohibitions of this ordinance shall 
not apply to the sale of liquors for medicinal purpos- 
es by a regularly licensed druggist, upon the pre- 
scription of a physician entitled to practice medicine 
under the laws of the State of California; nor shall 
such prohibitions apply to the sale of such liquors 
for chemical or mechanical purposes. 

Any act in violation of this Ordinance, for each 
day of its continuance, shall be construed as a sepa- 


rate offense. Every person who violates any of the 


provisions of this Ordinance shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall be punishable by im- 
prisonment not exceeding three months, or by fine 
not exceeding three hundred dollars, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 


The city license of the saloon keeper, 
Campbell, did not expire until May Ist, 


but the ordinance was passed thus early 
to head off other saloons that were ex- 
pected to open. 

As soon as the ordinance went into 
effect, Campbell was arraigned before 
the city recorder, and convicted. He 
took an immediate appeal to the super- 
ior court of Los Angeles County, and 
Judge W. A Cheney delivered an opin- 
ion sustaining the validity of the ordi- 
nance. The argument of the decision 
is in brief as follows: In prohibiting the 
legislature from enacting local and spe- 
cial laws in certain enumerated cases, it 
was the intention of the people of the 
State to relegate the regulation of cer- 
tain local affairs to the local legislative 
bodies. It is within the police powers 
of the legislature to pass laws prohibit- 
ing the sale of liquors. The police pow- 
ers relegated to the counties, cities, and 
towns, when exercised within their limits 
and when consonant with general laws, 
are as extensive as the police powers of 
the legislature. There is no general 
law of the State that is violated by this 
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ordinance, which must, therefore, be 
considered a valid exercise of the police 
powers of a municipal corporation. 

The case was carried to the supreme 
court, and on October 31, 1887, an opin- 
ion was delivered by Judge Patterson 
sustaining Judge Cheney’s ruling. The 
opinion is quite long, but the following 
is a summary of its important points. 
The first claim made by the petitioner 
was that the ordinance had deprived him 
of property “without due process of 
law,” in preventing the sale of his stock 
of liquors. This the court dismissed, on 
the ground that the facts regarding the 
ownership of the liquors was not clearly 
set forth. The next claim was that the 
city of Pasadena had no power to pass 
such an ordinance, because the law gov- 
erning municipal corporations of the 
sixth class does not expressly confer 
any power to regulate the liquor traffic, 
as is done in case of cities of the fourth 
class. To this the court replies, that 
while before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of 1879 cities and towns possessed 
only such powers as were expressly or 
by necessary implication conferred by 
their charters, under that instrument, 
Section 11, Article x1, general powers 
of police regulation, not in conflict with 
the general laws, were granted. A num- 
ber of cases from State and United 
States Courts are cited, in support of 
the view that prohibitory laws are not 
repugnant to the constitution of the 
United States. This portion of the 
opinion concludes as follows: 

Unless we are prepared, therefore, to overrule the 
decisions of our own State, and disregard the opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court of the United States, we 
must hold that the ordinance in question is free from 
objection, so far as its constitutionality is concerned ; 
that it is not violative of any clause of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, and that it is in its scope 
and operation within the police powers which may 
be lawfully enforced under the provisions of the con- 
stitution of this State. 

The remaining question raised was 
that of conflict with general laws. The 
opinion states that any license ordinance 
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passed by the Board of Supervisors of 
Los Angeles County could not operate 
to divest the authorities of the city of 
the right to legislate upon the same sub- 
ject, and enforce such regulations with- 
in the city limits. Then follows an im- 
portant general defense of the validity 
of the ordinance. 


Our attention has not been called to any general 
law from which an intention on the part of the leg- 
islature to prohibit such ordinances as the one before 
us, —local police regulations in cities, — can be in- 
ferred. It is true, as claimed by the petitioner, the 
legislature has by many acts manifested the policy of 
encouraging the growth of the grape and the manu- 
facture of wines and brandies by our people, and has 
considered the liquor traffic heretofore as a legitimate 
source of revenue; but no act now in force and ef- 
fect is by its express terms, or by implication, a lim- 
itation upon the powers of the municipalities of the 
State to regulate or prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in bar-rooms, There is nothing in these acts 
inconsistent with the constitutional authority vested 
in the municipalities, to make and enforce such local 
regulations respecting saloons, etc., as may be 
deemed best by the local legislative bodies. Section 
11 of Article XI is itself a charter for each county, 
city, town, and township in the State, so far as its 
local regulations are concerned ; and nothing less 
than a positive and general law upon the same sub- 
ject can be said to create a conflict within the mean- 
ing of that section. 


Judges McKinstry, Thornton, Temple, 
Searles, and Sharpstein concurred in this 
opinion. 

Judge McFarland delivered a dissent- 
ing opinion, in which he takes issue with 
Judge Patterson in ruling that the ques- 
tion of deprivation of property without 
due process of law was not properly be- 
fore the court. He argues that the laws 
of the State recognize wines and liquors 
as property “as fully as flour, bacon or 
sugar,” and that this ordinance, by for- 
bidding the sale of astock of liquors with- 
in the municipality of Pasadena, practi- 
cally confiscated them. He further 
claims that “an ordinance may be in con- 
flict with the general laws, although the 
latter may not in express terms forbid 
the passage of the former. What- 
ever is inconsistent, or inharmonious, or 
at variance with, or contradictory of, or 
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repugnant to, the general policy of the 
State, as expressed in its general laws, is 
in conflict with those laws.” He then 
cites many acts of the State designed to 
encourage the wine industry, and argues 
that the policy of the State has been not 
to cripple but to help the manufacture 
of liquors, and that this ordinance being 
plainly repugnant to this clearly defined 
policy, is illegal. 

It isto be regretted that the question 
of property rights raised by the petition- 
er was not decided on its merits, instead 
of being dismissed- on a technicality. 
And as important as this decision is in 
its support of the right of municipal 
prohibition, it defines that right simply 
as incidental to general police powers, 
and not as expressly sanctioned by any 
State law. 

The temperance agitation in a number 
of Southern California towns took the 
direction of incorporation and municipal 
prohibition, as soon as the validity of 
the Pasadena ordinance was duly passed 
upon by the courts. The following is a 
list of the prohibition towns, with the 
date of the adoption of the ordinance : 


1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1889 


Riverside 
Monrovia 

South Pasadena 
Long Beach 
Orange April, 
San Jacinto........ May I0, 
Elsinore. ... esccces. MERRY SS, 
Compton 

Escondido 

Pomona 


March 24, 
April 16, 


The only case of repeal is at San Ja- 
cinto, where mob law had been resorted 
to, and the first saloon gutted, and the 
liquors destroyed. Prohibition was tried 
two months, and then, by a “flop”’ on 
the part of one of the trustees, the ordi- 
nance was amended, so as to allow the 
sale of liquors under severe restrictions. 
The temperance sentiment of the town 
is so strong, however, that the only sa- 
loon that was licensed has since closed 
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for want of business. The ordinances 
passed have been the sameas Pasadena’s, 
with the necessary verbal changes, in 
order to keep within the exact limits of 
the law approved by the courts. The 
only exception is at Pomona, where the 
ordinance allows the sale of wine “in 
quantities of two gallons and over.” 
This provision was inserted so as to ex- 
empt tne Pomona winery, one of the 
largest in Southern California, and a 
heavy shipper to England. Prohibition 
has seemed to have a good effect on this 
winery, for its business the past season 
has been heavier than ever before. 

Law is one thing, enforcement is 
another ; and in regard to liquor laws, 
experience has shown that this is especi- 
ally true. Pasadena and Riverside have 
been the battle ground of the legal con- 
tests that have so far been waged over 
the prohibition legislation in Southern 
California. During the time that the 
temperance crusade had been going on 
in Pasadena, the town had been taking 
rapid strides forward ; and when the or- 
dinance was finally passed, the quiet 
rural hamlet of ’84 had grown into a 
flourishing city that in the halcyon days 
of the boom felt itself a rival to Los An- 
geles. The enforcement of prohibition 
in any city of ten or twelve thousand pop- 
ulation is no easy matter ; and it has nat- 
urally been attended with unusual diff- 
culties in a California city surrounded 
by wineries and low license towns. At 
the time the ordinance was _ passed, 
there was a tacit understanding that 
first-class hotels should be allowed to 
serve liquors to their guests. This was 
intended especially to meet the case of 
the Carleton, then the leading tourist 
hotel in the city. The privilege thus 
granted was abused, and finally the les- 
sees of the house were prosecuted under 
the ordinance, and proceedings stayed 
only on their giving bonds to sell no 
more liquor, even with meals. Serving 
liquor with lunches proved the favorite 
dodge of evaders of the law, and several 
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so-called restaurants went into this bus- 
iness on quite an extensive scale. If 
you wanted a glass of beer, you called 
foracracker. The evasions of the or- 
dinance became so general, that at a 
mass meeting on November 6th, 1888, 
an enforcement committee was elected, 
and their vigilance has proved a valuable 
assistance to the efforts of the city mar- 
shal and the city attorney. One of the 
cracker restaurant cases, Zhe People vs. 
John Senich, was pushed toa conviction, 
and an appeal to the superior court re- 
sulted in an opinion from Judge Shaw, 
rendered April 27th, 1889, that did much 
to strengthen the force of the prohibi- 
tion ordinance. The following is the 
most important declaration of the opin- 
ion : 

The selling of liquors only in connection with 
lunches or meals is still a selling of liquors, and none 
the less so because something else is sold with it. I 
think a city has the same power to restrict the drink- 
ing of liquors with meals or lunches, as it has to re. 
strict it under any othercircumstances. I am of the 
opinion that the ordinance includes any place where 
liquors are sold or given away, customarily, or in the 
usual course of business, whether it is called by the 
name of restaurant, grocery, or by other appellation. 
It is not the name, but the act, which is prohibited. 


This pretty effectually closed up the 
lunch counter saloons, and the convic- 
tion of one druggist has checked the 
“ physician’s prescription ” scheme. One 
of the more recent episodes was the pros- 
ecution of a detective employed by the 
enforcement committee and paid by the 
city, on the ground that he was guilty of 
a violation of the ordinance in inducing 
a druggist to sell whisky. A change of 
venue was taken from Pasadena to Gar- 
vanza, a saloon town, but the jury ren- 
dered a prompt verdict of acquittal. 

General as is the approval of prohibi- 
tion in Pasadena, there is a strong party 
opposed to it, composed largely of citi- 
zens who believe that high license would 
as effectually check the liquor traffic and 
better conserve the business interests of 
the city ; but sofar this party has proved 
decidedly in the minority. At the last 
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city election, in April, 1888, there were 
two tickets in the field, Prohibition and 
Liberal (High License). The average 
vote for trustees on the anti-saloon 
ticket was 544, and on the Liberal 234, 
while on marshal the vote stood, Anti- 
saloon 283, Liberal 159. A _ technical 
point having been raised regarding a 
clerical error in the adoption of the ordi- 
nance, on September 15, 1888, it was re- 
enacted by a unanimous vote of the 
trustees. In the fall of 1888 a Progres- 
sive League was organized in opposition 
tothe enforcement committee, and a peti- 
tion signed by over five hundred names 
was presented to the trustees, asking for 
a special election to vote on the question 
of the repeal of the ordinance. This 


petition was denied, on the ground that 
the last city election had called out a very 
decided expression of the people in favor 
of prohibition, and that this petition, 
nearly half the signers of which were 
not voters, could not be accepted as suf- 


ficient evidence of a change in public 
sentiment. 

Before adopting prohibition, Riverside 
had given a thorough trial to a high li- 
cense ordinance, with severe restrictions 
regarding sales to minors, early closing, 
etc. The city was incorporated in 1883, 
and the saloon license was gradually 
raised, till on January Ist, 1887, it was 
made $2,000 a year, remaining at that 
figure till January Ist, 1888, when the 
prohibition ordinance went into effect. 
This is believed to be the highest retail 
liquor license ever paid, and was expect- 
ed to be prohibitory. One saloon keeper, 
however, paid it, and is said to have made 
money, even with that tax asa drawback 
to profits. The $2,000 was quite a bo- 
nanza to the city treasury, but the trus- 
tees passed a prohibition ordinance 
within a month after the Pasadena case 
had been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court. Here,as at Pasadena, there has 
beena strong opposition totheordinance, 
and at the last city election the anti-sa- 
loon ticket was elected by only a small 
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majority, the vote on trustees standing : 
prohibition 449, high license 407. The 
past summer has seen a vigorous cru- 
sade for the faithful enforcement of the 
ordinance. The marshal in a recent re- 
port gives this summary of the results 
of the campaign: “ Sixteen complaints 
were filed, and resulted as follows : eight 
pleas of guilty of selling liquor, three 
convictions by a jury for selling liquor, 
one acquittal, three cases settled by the 
parties pleading guilty in other cases and 
promising the court to sell no more. One 
case has been appealed to the superior 
court, and awaits a decision there.” 

The case appealed is a very interest- 
ing one, and the court will be called 
upon to decide a question very far-reach- 
ing in its effect on prohibition in Cali- 
fornia. One of the druggists of the city 
was convicted of the illegal sale of liquor, 
and took an appeal on the ground that 
he had only sold on a physician’s pre- 
scription. The point at issue is the life 
of a prescription, the defense claiming 
that a prescription could be filled indef- 
initely without additional instruction 
from the physician. The practical work- 
ing of this interpretation has been that 
a prescription would be obtained for 
whisky, and then refilled perhaps a dozen 
times a day. Customers were supplied 
second-hand with flasks duly labelled as 
prescription number so and so, and it is 
said that in the back yard of a barber 
shop about one hundred whisky flasks 
were found all filled under one prescrip- 
tion. This is plainly a subterfuge to 
evade the law, and if sustained by the 
courts its effect would be to nullify pro- 
hibition. 

In all sections of the country men an- 
swer the question, “ Does prohibition 
prohibit ?” more according to their prej- 
udices than the facts. A series of in- 
quiries addressed to representative men 
in the prohibition towns of Southern 
California has elicited some rather wide 
discrepancies of statement on this sub- 
ject, due to the strength of preconceived 
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ideas. This much I believe, however, 
to betrue; prohibition is as well enforced 
in these Southern California towns as 
in Maine, Iowa, or Kansas. Speaking 
from a somewhat thorough personal 
acquaintance with the facts, I feel con- 
fident that there is less liquor sold today 
in Pasadena and Riverside, for instance, 
than in any two cities in Maine of the 
same population. The city officials of 
Pasadena recently published a statement, 
of which the following is a quotation: 
“There is no saloon within the city lim- 
its of Pasadena,though there are probably 
a few places where liquor is sold ‘on the 
sly.” The law against saloons is as well 
enforced as the law against other forms 
of vice. The city authorities have never 
given permission to any hotel to keep 
a bar or sell liquor ; and there is no hotel 
in the city keeping a bar. And there is 
general satisfaction with the prohibitory 
law among our best citizens. There is 
no intention of repealing it.” We must 
remember that in the prohibition States 
of the East prohibition is general, not 
local ; it has had long statutory author- 
ity, and has come to be accepted as the 
settled policy of the State in dealing 
with the liquor question. In California, 
however, prohibition is without prece- 
dent ; it is contrary to the general pol- 
icy and sentiment of the State; it derives 
its legal authority from local police pow- 
er, as an incidental and not any too 
clearly defined right ; and the commun- 
ities in which it exists are scattered here 
and there over a great wine-producing 
district. Whatever may be our views 
regarding the wisdom or expediency of 
prohibition, we must admit that in the 
light of these facts, the degree of suc- 
cess that has been attained in Southern 
California in its enforcement is really 
remarkable. Asin the East, prohibition 
here is largely a matter of official vigil- 
ance and support of public sentiment. 
In the smaller towns the difficulties are 
relatively less ; and while there is some 
drug store tippling, the ordinance may 
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be said to have tolerably well met its 
its purpose in such towns as Monrovia, 
Elsinore, and Orange. The Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees at South Pasa- 
dena makes the following statement : 


We had four saloons at the time the prohibitory 
ordinance was passed, but every one of them closed 
promptly without a contest. The bar of the great 
Raymond Hotel was removed by the proprietor be- 
fore the measure took effect. Since then there have 
been but few violations of the ordinance, and every 
one of them has been promptly punished. Now, 
there is no place within the city limits where liquor 
is sold, even secretly. Our people took upon them- 
selves the burden of municipal corporation almost 
solely for the purpose of ridding the town of grog- 
shops, and they know that a repeal of the prohibit- 
tory feature of the law would be followed by an in- 
stant invasion of saloons, drunkenness, lawlessness, 
pauperism, and crime. 


Pomona is the only city of the fifth 
class that has passed the ordinance. 
There had been as many as twenty sa- 
loons in the town, and were nearly a 
dozen when the policy of prohibition was 
adopted. These all closed promptly, 
much to the advantage of the good ap- 
pearance of the city, but so far the pro- 
secutions, for violation of the ordinance 
have been unsuccessful. The law was 
passed by a council elected just after an 
extensive religious revival, largely by 
the efforts of the churches and Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and rep- 
resents the high-water mark of a tide of 
popular enthusiasm that is not as well 
backed by the sober second thought of 
the community as in some other places. 

It is claimed, probably with some de- 
gree of truth, that prohibition has en- 
couraged the drinking habit among 
young men, as a sort of bravado against 
an attempted interference with personal 
rights. Still, it must be conceded, that 
on the whole the restriction has _pro- 
moted temperance and sobriety. Em- 
ployers of labor all agree that prohibi- 
tion has kept their help in much better 
condition for reliable work. In all the 
towns, the practical effect of prohibition 
has been to diminish disturbances of the 
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peace, and give comparative immunity 
from the evils that follow in the train of 
the open saloon. At Riverside, the ar- 
rests for drunkenness and disturbance 
of the peace were 141 for the last year 
under license, and 49 for the first year 
under prohibition, with a pcpulation 
probably twenty per cent greater. The 
following is a comparison of such ar- 
rests for the period when orange picking 
brings in a large transient population : 
1887. 1889, 
($2,000 license. ) (Prohibition ) 
15 
12 
17 
18 


10 
13 


85 


It is an advantage to a place to have 
the reputation of being orderly, and the 
prohibition towns of Southern Califor- 
nia have worked this scheme with the 
enterprise of boomers. 

There is, however, another phase of 
the matter that must be considered. 
Prohibition has undoubtedly hurt some- 
what the country trade of the towns that 
have adopted it ; this is especially true 
of Riverside and Pomona, where there is 
quite an outlying Mexican population. 
It has also injured the hotel business. 
Many wealthy tourists object to spend- 
ing much time in towns where wine can- 
not be served to hotel guests, and com- 
mercial travelers are proverbially shy of 
the prohibition towns. The general de- 
pression following the collapse of the 
boom no doubt accounts for some things 
charged to the account of prohibition, 
but the hotel matter is really a serious 
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one. The Raymond has been a success 
as a temperance house, and Mr. Ray- 
mond was an active supporter of the pro- 


hibition movement at South Pasadena ; 
but even among the strongest friends of 


prohibition, the feeling is general that 
a concession must be made to the larger 
tourist hotels. At Long Beach, the 
ordinance has been modified in this par- 
ticular, and a petition proposing such an 
amendment, though tabled by the Riv- 
erside trustees, was urged by some of 
the leading temperance men in the city. 
A good deal of factional feeling has been 
roused by the discussion growing out of 
the prohibition movement, and the bit- 
terness thus engendered without doubt 
interferes quite seriously with harmo- 
nious action in other public matters. 

Present indications would seem to 
point to an extension of the prohibition 
territory. Redlands in’ 88 elected a sup- 
posed prohibition council, and at the 
next election will without doubt secure 
a clear temperance majority. At Santa 
Ana, the county seat of Orange county, 
the license ticket had only a small ma- 
jority at the last two elections, and there 
is a strongly organized movement to- 
ward securing prohibition for the entire 
county. At National City, Colton, and 
some other towns, the local prohibition- 
istsare showing surprising strength. Itis 
certainly a matter of curious interest 
that a method of regulating the liquor 
traffic that is losing ground in the East 
should find such favor in California. 
There are those who fondly dream of a 
future prohibition State of Southern 
California; and visionary as that idea 
seems now, stranger things have come 
to pass in this land of wonders. 


E. P. Clarke. 





ONE OF THE ARMY OF LOST ONES. 


Tue hot air of the desert is full of sifting sand, 

The clouds of dust reach heavenward, and rise on every hand, 
Whirling in smokelike columns over the desolate land; 

The cactus is cracked and juiceless, and colored a sickly green, 
Curled and withered and thirsty the leaves of the sagebrush seem, 
And all is dry to the weary eye the earth and sky between. 


On a barren, wind-swept hillock, too dry for sage to grow, 

Lies a circle of scattered human bones, a weird disjointed row, 
With a whitened skull in the center,—a relic of long ago. 

The orbits leer lensless and vacant from under the stately dome 
That glittering white and majestic was once mortality’s home, — 
The ghastly trace of a sentient face living in lifeless bone. 


What a story these grisly relics could tell if endowed with life,— 


Of strong men waging with nature a fierce and bitter strife; 

Of struggle with thirst or famine, or the pitiless arrow or knife. 
They tell us the dust is speechless, that the dead tell never a tale: 
These bones speak of one of the lost ones on the weary overland trail, 
A tale of woe that none can know save those who strive and fail,— 


Of one of the army of lost ones a story of hope and fear,— 

Of an eager soul seeking fortune far out on the wild frontier, 

Who staggered and fell by the wayside, to die and disappear. 

Gleam on, O wreck in the desert, and leer at the passer-by, 
Homeless, unknown, and forsaken; unmarked by a graven lie; 

Grin at the earth whose drouth and dearth crave tears from a cruel sky. 


If for thee a tender memory lives in a loving breast, 

And one still dreams of a dear one who wandered away to the West, 

Uncared for, uncoffined, thy scattered dust is hallowed as the best. 

What token has tomb of marble or costly graven stone? 

If the dead are forgot by their loved ones, ’t is as well to rest unknown 

Where coyotes’ howl and cry of owl are as kind a stranger’s moan. 
Willis I. Cottel. 


Vo. XV.— 25. 
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THE REVENGE OF A HEATHEN. 


From the rough little redwood cabin 
under the hot hillside, sounded a curious 
wild wailing. Now harsh and shrill, as 
in triumph, now low and sorrowful as if 
brooding over defeat, it rose and fell 
like a savage incantation disturbing the 
peaceful sunset air. 

It was the song of Ah Lee. Helay flat 
upon his back, stretched at full length 
upon the floor, a grain sack beneath his 
smooth head, his bare brown feet keep- 
ing time to the harsh chanting. In his 
rough sunburnt hands he held a Chinese 
song-book, a soiled thin pamphlet of rice 
paper, and over him through the open 
door poured the full golden flood of a 
California sunset. 

It had been a hot, toilsome day for 
Ah Lee. Since early morning he had 
patiently plodded, hour after hour, be- 
hind the old bay mare with the cultiva- 
tor, in the great vineyard on the slope of 
the dusty hill. Not a cloud in the brill- 
iant blue of the sky all the day through, 
had for a moment softened the sun’s 
steady glare upon his faded black hat 
and stooping shoulders. Though a thor- 
oughbred heathen, he was heartily glad 
that it was Saturday night, and “tomol- 
low Sunday, no workee.” 

He had eaten his frugal supper of rice 
and dried fish, drunk his tea, and with 
rice bowl and chop-sticks still on the 
floor beside him he was taking his ease, 
the week’s hard work well ended. 

Out by the low, straggling, white- 
washed stables were the ranchmen, 
smoking and talking sociably. Foremost 
of the group stood Murphy, the over- 
seer, flourishing a big snake whip aim- 
lessly. But Ah Lee never thought of 
joining them. They were no comrades 
of his. He wasa sort of ranch Ishma- 
elite, rather vicious if the truth must be 


told, and by nature ugly, mentally and 
physically. The only Chinaman on the 
place, he was looked down upon with 
mingled hatred and contempt by the oth- 
er men, and he in turn cordially detested 
them all, particularly Murphy, the fore- 
man. The latter had tried his best to 
drive Ah Lee away from the ranch, to 
which he had come with other extra 
hands during the rush of the vintage 
season the autumn before. But Doctor 
Morgan, the proprietor, though like his 
foreman strongly anti-Chinese, had tak- 
en a fancy to surly Ah Lee, and refused 
to discharge him. 

Absorbed in his song the singer paid 
no heed to his audience of one, a six- 
year old, flaxen-haired, blue-eyed boy 
standing in the doorway, and evidently 
slightly awe-stricken as he stared into 
the little room. Only when the fast- 
waning light caused him to turn his head 
did Ah Lee notice the chubby face of 
his timid visitor. 

Slowly rising to his feet, he said, with 
a friendly grin, 

“Hullo, boy! You likee me sing?” 

The child pushed back his blue-rib- 
boned straw hat, and with a shrug ad- 
vanced a few steps. 

“QO yes,” he replied, returning Ah 
Lee’s smile, “ you know you sing so fun- 
ny. But dad says he will lick me good’n 
hard if I come in here to see you. Sab- 
be?” 

“ Yeher, me sabe. He no good. You 
likee come, you come,” observed Ah’ 
Lee, graciously. It was Murphy’s boy, 
Tommie, and because of that fact he 
sometimes glanced at the urchin with 
an evil look. But because of the trust- 
ing blue eyes, the bright innocent face, 
but more than all because of the plainly 
shown liking of the boy for ugly Ah 
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Lee, the Chinaman, being also human, 
frequently forgot that it was Murphy’s 
boy to whom he gave so many curious 
sweetmeats, peculiar to the far off flow- 
ery kingdom. Just now he realized only 
the pleasing fact that the heedless Tom- 
mie had ventured into the hut at the 
risk of a whipping. 

So he came forward with a beaming 
smile, his long pig-tail reaching nearly 
to his bare heels. 

“Youlikee come, you come, allesame,” 
he said, placing a brown, toil-hardened 
hand on Tommie’s silvery young head. 

At the same instant a quick, heavy 
step crunched the gravel outside and 
the’burly, black-whiskered Murphy, whip 
in hand, filled the low door-way. 

“Come out o’ that, Tommie!” com- 
manded the father angrily. “Didn't I 
tell yez ter keep away from this dirty 
brute’s den? Take yer paw off the boy’s 
head!” and he shook the whip in the 
scared face of Ah Lee. 


Instinctively dodging to escape a 
blow, for his fear and hatred of Murphy 
were equally intense, the Chinaman 
stumbled over his rice bowl, and by pure 
accident throwing out his hand, he hit 


the boy’s face smartly. As much from 
fright as from pain, the little fellow burst 
out crying, and Murphy, with an oath, 
grasped the flying cue of Ah Lee. 
Whirling him around, he with the whip 
laid one stinging stroke across the wild 
brown face. It was a cruel, impulsive 
blow, and on the instant even rough 
Murphy regretted it. A livid line ap- 
peared from the corner of one almond 
eye to the snub nose, and down to the 
blunt chin. 

“ Strike the bye, will yez? Yer scaly 
‘leper!” yelled Murphy in a seeming 
rage, though really ashamed of himself. 
And he thrust the cowering heathen 
from him. 

Slinking like a whipped hound to the 
farther corner of the little room, Ah Lee 
with murderous eyes surveyed his ene- 
my. 
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“You lickee me, allee same me pay 
you,” he muttered thickly. 

Something in the squat, sullen face, 
filled with a horrible rage, the snaky ven- 
om in the glittering black eyes, made 
Murphy shudder. He went out rather 
hastily, with the weeping Tommie‘in his 
wake. 

But Ah Lee’s revengeful glare went 
with Murphy, and haunted him all the 
evening. 

Lying unusually wakeful in bed that 
night, with Tommie slumbering peace- 
fully beside him (the boy’s mother had 
been dead a year, and Murphy was both 
father and mother to his only child,) he 
thought uneasily : 

“Indade I wish I’d not hit the hay- 
then. He'll loikely lay it up agin me 
forrevenge. They say he’s an ugly dev- 
il whin he’s mad. Ifthe Docther comes 
up termorrer I'll tell him I'll quit me- 
silf if the Chinyman stays on the ranch 
any longer. That settles it,” and turn- 
over, Murphy was soon snoring. 

But all that night long Ah Lee lay 
sleepless, with dry throat and burning 
eyes, on his hard pallet. In his seeth- 
ing brain one idea was alone uppermost, 
revenge, and the deadlier the better. It 
was not a question of shall, but how. 
Towards midnight his bitter hatred was 
suddenly brought to a focus. He had 
finally hit upon a terrible means of ret- 
ribution, and he clung to it tenaciously, 
nursing it with gall till it became strong 
and hideous, overpowering the feeble 
better impulse which seldom strove to 
assert itself. 

Tommie, the blue-eyed innocent, was 
his father’s idol, more to him than life. 
Was it not a sweet and sure revenge to 
strike Murphy through his boy, a more 
than mortal blow ? 

And Ah Lee smiled to himself in the 
darkness. 


NEVER did sun rise on a sweeter Sab- 
bath morning, and look forth over the 
hills upon a fairer valley. A faint gil- 
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very fog, like wreaths of smoke, curled 
up the foothills and fringed the brown 
mountain’s base. It was a sunny Cali- 
fornia plain, shut in by mountain ranges 
from the harsh, windy world without. 
Round about for miles between the hills 
lay the white ranch buildings, the green 
orchards, some of them sheets of snowy 
bloom, the budding vineyards, green 
wheat and barley fields, with here and 
there a clump of sturdy old oaks. An 
Eden-like picture of sunshine, peace and 
plenty. 

Dr. Morgan’s ranch in the foothills 
caught the first rays of the morning 
light. A faint, fitful breeze stirred the 
leaves of the oaks near the stables, and 
lazily turned the windmill’s wheel above 
the big water tank. Back of the stables 
rose the hill, on whose long, steep, 
brown side, from base to summit, acre 
on acre of warm fertile earth, was the 
noted Morgan vineyard. Row after row 
in countless numbers, extended the reg- 
ular lines of short stakes, each with a 
budding vine trained to it, and all 
straight, trim and uniform, from the bot- 
tom up, far up to the topmost heights, 
like an army of Lilliputians, whose ser- 
ried ranks covered the great hill-slope. 

To the left of the vineyard a deep, 
wild gorge concealed the creek, brawl 
ing its way down from the mountains. 
It was from Ah Lee’s cabin but a short 
walk to this lively stream, and sufficient- 
ly hidden and solitary, it had become his 
favorite Sunday resort. Here he would 
patiently fish in the clear pools, hour 
after hour, rarely catching so much as a 
minnow, but nevertheless well pleased 
with this preéminently heathenish way 
of spending the day. Like his Christian 
neighbors, however, he generally passed 
the earlier hours of the forenoon in pro- 
found slumber ; and lying awake all that 
night caused him to sleep heavily as 
morning came. 

It was afternoon before he emerged 
from his cabin, having eaten his usual 
meal of rice and fish. He had washed 
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himself with the scrupulous personal 
cleanliness that was his one approach to 
godliness, and on his feet were the heavy 
cow-hide boots which he always wore 
when enjoying himself among the rocks 
in the cafion. 

Shuffling off down the bank, still mo- 
rose and evil-eyed, in a few minutes he 
was seated on a big gray rock overlook- 
ing a deep pool, into which the crystal 
water rushed with many a bubble and 
foam. The gurgle and splash drowned 
all other sounds; except in the creek 
there were no signs of life manifest; 
the sun itself was shut out by the tree- 
tops, and the steep sides of the gorge 
rising on either hand abruptly fifty or a 
hundred feet. Ah Lee's solitude was 
complete. 

He was in no mood for angling today, 
but sat sullenly thinking. Rolling a cig- 
arette and lighting it, he puffed stead- 
ily, while staring down at the pool in 
which was mirrowed his snub nose, shin- 
ing eyes, and ugly, coffee-colored face. 
Perhaps, though, in the purling depths 
he saw more than his own dark visage. 
Maybe a fairer picture presented itself, 
and drove his thoughts swiftly back to 
his boyhood’s home on the plain by the 
banks of the giant river, Hoang-ho. 
Again he was with his kindred, no long- 
er an Ishmaelite in a strange land. Toil 
was his birth-right, life a mere animal- 
like existence ; yet there may have been 
memories of vanished scenes that, like 
cleansing waters, washed from his nar- 
row mind the black evil it contained, 
and softened his sullen wrath. For the 
shadow lifted from his dull face, and 
gradually the anger also left his black 
eyes. He almost smiled as a half-dozen 
playful young trout darted out into the 
center of the pool, and seemed to glance 
saucily up at him. 

Just then a stone came rolling down 
the bank behind him, and striking the 
rock bounded with a chug into the pool. 
The trout and Ah Lee’s smile like a flash 
disappeared instantly. Turning his head 
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he saw half way down the steep side of 
the gulch, cautiously picking his way 
over the loose stones and dead wood, 
Murphy’s boy! 

With a gleeful laugh at Ah Lee’s 
blank astonishment, Tommie sung out: 

“Hullo, Lee! I’ve run away; been 
huntin’ for you all round ; thought you 
must be here fishin’. Caught anythin’? 
Doctor Morgan’s come; he’s up ter the 
house with dad.” 

It was a dangerous incline for such 
young feet, and Ah Lee knew it. 

“ Look ou’, boy! You fall, sure /” he 
exclaimed, starting to his feet. But Tom- 
mie kept on, and was soon dancing up- 
on the big rock and shouting at the roar- 
ing creek, 

Then it was that, all unbidden, the 
banished demon came creeping back to 
Ah Lee. One little push, and Murphy’s 
boy would be in the clutch of death, 
down by the playful trout. His swarthy 
cheek burned anew with the shame of 
the whip-lash. His barely smouldering 
hatred burst again into fierce flame. 

But before he could obey the devilish 
prompter, there came a shrill little 
scream — and he was alone on the rock. 
Vengeance had come without effort from 
him. Murphy’s boy had, without any 
pushing, slipped and fallen over the rock 
into the deep pool! 

Ah Lee shut his eyes. 


His yellowish- 
brown face grew ashen. His knees trem- 
bled as he half turned to steal off down 
the cafion, and hide in his cabin as if 


nothing had happened. It was easy 
enough to do, and he might have done 
it, but for a gurgling, gasping, pitiful cry 
of 

“Lee! Lee!” 

It was not Murphy’s boy, but little 
Tommie calling to him, and with a smoth- 
ered yell, like a wild beast in pain, Ah 
Lee sprang to the rescue. 

Across the rock his thick boots clat- 
tered. Intothe ice-cold water he rushed 
up to his waist, to his shoulders, deeper 
yet, to his snub nose, before his eager 
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brown hands could grasp the flaxen head 
now drowning in the eddies where the 
trout had played. 

Dragging the body out and giving one 
wild glance at the ghastly little face, 
with the dripping light hair flung across 
the tender white forehead, he scrambled 
up over the rock, and shouldering his 
limp burden started up the bank. If he 
could get Tommie home to Doctor Mor- 
gan before life was utterly extinct,—that 
was his one thought. Clutching the lit- 
tle wet form fiercely, he dug his boot. 
heels and toes into the yielding gravel. 

Great masses of sand and rocks, and 
rotting wood, often slid down the steep 
bank into the gorge, and perhaps be- 
cause of Ah Lee’s and Tommie’s recent 
descent one of these avalanches started 
slowly from the top as the desperate 
Chinaman came staggering swiftly up- 
ward. He saw it instantly, and he knew 
his danger, as he was directly in its way. 
It was useless to turn to one side, or re- 
treat. He had already made rapid pro- 
gress, the land-slide was as yet barely 
moving, brush roots slowly giving way, 
and the whole mass toppling before the 
plunge. Gritting his yellow teeth de- 
spairingly, with one last mighty effort 
Ah Lee darted upward upon the trem- 
bling earth, and threw his small burden 
free and clear up over the bank on the 
solid green turf. ' 

As he did so, a jagged rock shot out 
from the slide, and losing his footing Ah 
Lee went down before it, with a hope- 
less cry like a warrior slain in battle. 

Loud shouts soon echoed through the 
cafion, but he did not hear them. He 
was lying half covered with debris, close 
by the big gray rock, with a fearful gash 
cut deep into his shaven head. Crushed 
and senseless he lay at the bottom, while 
at the top of the gully Doctor Morgan, 
a kindly faced old gentleman, with Mur- 
phy the foreman, and half a dozen scared 
ranchmen standing by, was rolling little 
Tommie on the grass, trying to bring 
the life back to the blue eyes. 
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“Tt’s that thafe Ah Lee, that did it!” 
moaned Murphy brokenly, the tears 
streaming unheeded down his rough 
face. “I know it’s himas kilt the poor 
little kid!”’ he added, as the Doctor 
made no reply. “Damn his black soul 
to hell! Why didn’t he kill me, if he 
wanted revinge? Tommie, me bye! me 
bye!” 

“Tommie is not dead, I tell you, Mur- 
phy,” replied Doctor Morgan, rising 
from his knees by the boy’s side. “He 
is coming round all right. See, he is 
opening his eyes now. But it’s lucky 
you missed him as you did, and I hap- 
pened to be here. What did you say 
about Ah Lee? Why man, the boy has 
been half drowned in the creek. Who 
pulled him out and brought him up 
here? Didn't we hearthe land-slide? 
Ah Lee is more likely to be down there 
dead himself, than to have killed Tom- 
mie. Sykes, you men, go down and see.” 

A few minutes of silence, during which 
little Tommie opened his eyes weakly, 
and then the Doctor said sharply : 

“Yes, they’ve found him. Murphy, 
you take the boy up to the house; wrap 
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him up after you’ve rubbed him down, 
and give him a drop more of whisky. 
He is alive, but I am afraid they are 
bringing up a dead Chinaman.” 

“God save the poor divil!” ejaculate d 
Murphy, with a sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing, thankfulness, and horror mingled. 

Perhaps He did. At all events, after 
weeks of confinement in the little red- 
wood cabin, tough and toil-hardened Ah 
Lee took hold of life again. 

One quiet evening not long ago, I hap- 
pened to be at Doctor Morgan’s ranch, 
as a queer chanting sound came from a 
small cabin under the hill. A flaxen- 
haired little boy stood in the doorway of 
the hut, apparently listening. 

“ What is it ?”” I asked of Murphy, the 
ranch foreman. 

“ That?” he answered, “ Oh, that 's Ah 
Lee singing. He often does of a Sath- 
urday night, an’ me bye Tommie loikes 
ter hearthe haythen. Oi’m down on the 
Chinee, as much as any man, but Ah 
Lee an’ me is good friends enough.” 

And then Murphy, in his own rough 
way, proceeded to tell me the story I 
have here written. 

Charles Robert Harker. 
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THE DECADENCE OF TRUTHFULNESS. 


It is obvious to every reflective mind 
that in this century, and especially in 
this country, the unprecedentedly rapid 
progress in material development, and 
the overwhelming supremacy of the ten- 
dency to regard the acquisition of wealth 
as the chief end of human existence, has 
in a measure dwarfed the moral side of 
man’s nature, and stifled those lofty and 
noble aspirations of the soul which link 
us with the spiritual and with the divine. 
Under these influences a cheerless phi- 
losophy has grown up, which clings to 
the earth, reduces the mind to a mechan- 
ical condition, and nourishes the grovel- 
ing proclivities of man’s lower nature. 
One-sided views and exclusive systems 
have flourished, and empiricism, bigotry, 
and dogmatism threaten overwhelming 
supremacy with the popular mind. 

Amidst the influences thus tending to 
foster the cheerless spirit of utilitarian- 
ism, there is in our day and generation 
danger that Truthfulness may be subor- 
dinated to Expediency. The miserable 
and degrading maxim, that the “end 
justifies the means,” seems to have taken 
so relentless a grasp upon the people of 
our country, that there is serious reason 
to apprehend that the voice of truth may 
be suppressed. There cannot be a doubt 


that truthfulness lies at the basis of real ’ 


character ; it is the origin and the parent 
of all that is virtuous, ennobling, and 
glorious in human nature. So all-per- 
vading and powerful is this, that a parent 
cannot be too anxious in relation to the 
least departure from truth, even in the 
earliest periods of childhood ; for it is 
almost always the forerunner of degra- 
dation, disgrace, and crime. Therecords 
of our courts bear fearful testimony to 
the disregard of the obligation of oaths; 
and the attendant elements of demoral- 


ization and debasement seem to per- 
meate every ramification of society. The 
crime of perjury is so difficult to estab- 
lish, that false-swearing has become the 
recognized resort of unscrupulous men. 
And when we bear in mind that accord- 
ing to well founded biological principles, 
the propensity to such vices is liable, 
after a few generations, to become he- 
reditary, it is really fearful to contem- 
plate the alarming prevalence of those 
degrading sentiments which sap the very 
foundations of public and private moral- 
ity. 

The very essence of morality, in the 
most exalted sense of that term, con- 
sists in truthfulness; for it embraces 
sincerity, honesty, and the entire group 
of manly virtues. On the other hand 
the very essence of immorality, in the 
most despicable sense of that term, is 
mendacity or untruthfulness ; for it in- 
cludes deception, dishonor, and the 
whole catalogue of debasing vices. The 
most immoral and the most detestable 
wretch in the world is the liar ; for he is 
capableof anyact however low and mean, 
and will not scruple to perpetuate any 
crime however atrocious. 

In business life it is insincerity, double- 
dealing, and want of candor, that sap the 
foundations of confidence and integrity, 
and thus debase the whole moral charac- 
ter. In political life, analogous effects 
are manifested. It is the intrigue and 
chicanery of party managers that have 
degraded the standard of political honor 
so low, that it has become a by-word in 
the land. In like manner it is the hyp- 
ocrites, —“the sanctimonious embez- 
zlers, the pious defaulters, the impure 
shepherds of susceptible flocks, — that 
undermine the morals of a people.” 

If we analyze the sentiments of right- 
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eous indignation that are aroused in 
every virtuous mind by such acts of tur- 
pitude, we shall discover that a large ele- 
ment in them may be traced to our 
inherent detestation of untruthfulness. 
It is the deceit,— the insincerity,— the 
duplicity,—that overwhelms the virtu- 
ous man with disgust and indignation. 
It is the same group of debasing attrib- 
utes that very justly invests the “ wolf 
in sheep’s clothing ” with such a detest- 
able character, and renders his example 
so demoralizing to the community at 
large. 

The longer we live the more we are 
impressed with the supreme importance 
of genuineness in character. Whatever 
may be man’s vocation in life, let him 
be true to himself and to his fellow men. 
We can overlook many frailties of human 
nature, provided the man is truthful; we 
can palliate many follies and foibles, if 
he is only true to himself. Indeed, the 
untruthful man is in reality a libel upon 
all that is virtuous and honorable in 
humanity. His whole life is one pro- 
longed falsehood ;—he is false to him- 
self,— he is false to his fellow-man,— he 
is false to his Creator! Such a despic- 
able creature is, literally, a fraud on all 
that is pure, and lofty, and enobling in 
human nature ; and his example and in- 
fluence tend to debase all those who may 
chance to come within the pestilential 
atmosphere that surrounds him. 

Much just obloquy and opprobrium, 
and much legitimate ridicule, have been 
cast upon the principles enunciated in 
the so-called “‘ Codes of Honor,” as well 
as upon the sentiments of “chivalry” 
usually associated with them. Never- 
theless, it must be admitted by every 
one who looks beneath the surface of 
things, that some of these principles 
and sentiments have their origin deep 
within the most ennobling virtues which 
crown the highest types of manhood. 
The cultivation of those sentiments 
which placed courageand veracityamong 
the cardinal virtues,—which keep alive 
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that high sense of honor which'prompts 
to deeds of valor and heroism,— which 
carefully cherished that high esteem for 
women which produced exalted and re- 
fined ideas of romantic gallantry and 
the generous protection of the defense- 
less, — must assuredly (notwithstanding 
the many follies and abuses that were 
associated with them) be classed among 
the ennobling agencies of civilization. 
Indeed, it is evident that in every civil- 
ized community some code of honorable 
sentiment must separate virtue from 
vice,— high and noble aspirations from 
low and debasing principles ; and if we 
analyze it, we shall find that truthfulness 
as contrasted with wxtruthfulness forms 
the real basis of the sentiment. The 
man of honor is the truthful man; the 
dishonorable wretch is the liar. 

Moreover, it is sufficiently obvious 
that the general prevalence of mendaci- 
ty or the want of veracity in any com- 
munity would not only be in the highest 
degree injurious to the individuals thus 
deceived and misled, but, by undermin- 
ing the very foundations of human confi- 
dence and integrity, would tend to throw 
back the whole race of civilized man- 
kind into that barbarism from which it 
has emerged, and progressively ascended 
through still purer air and still brighter 
sunshine, to that noble height which it 
boasts to have reached in modern tines. 
It is, therefore, not wonderful that ve- 
racity,—so important to the happiness 
of all, and yet subject to so many temp- 
tations of personal interest to the viola- 
tion of it,—should, in all civilized na- 
tions, have hada very high place assigned 
to it among the virtues. 

Hence, it is almost appalling to con- 
template the increasing supremacy of 
those sordid agencies which tend grad- 
ually to induce a progressive decadence 
of truthfulness among civilized com- 
munities. Every ramification of society 
proclaims that at this epoch, and espe- 
cially in this country, there is a most 
urgent need that man’s faith in the eter- 
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nal and indestructible nature of the 
empire of truth should be invigorated, 
strengthened, and fortified. This can- 
not be effected in a moment, or even in 
a century ; it must be the result of pro- 
longed and persistent effort. Perhaps 
it can only be accomplished by the slow 
process of evolution operating during 
thousands of generations. Be that as it 
may, there can be no question that the 
development and growth of those en- 
nobling sentiments of humanity which 
are the legitimate offsprings of high and 
generous intellectual and moral culture, 
must inevitably tend, in some measure, 
to counteract the prevailing sordid influ- 
ences, and ultimately to fortify the cite- 
dels of truth. Let us look at other 
influences operating in the same direc- 
tion. 

It is almost self-evident that the rea- 
basis of the genuine and truthful char] 
acter must be laid in the sacredness of 
domestic life. In the hallowed precincts 


of the family circle, even in the lispings 
of infancy, are to be found the germs of 
truth and falsehood, of good and evil, of 


virtue and vice. The noble parent who 
trains the ignorance and imbecility of 
infancy into all the virtue, and the 
power, and the wisdom of manhood, — 
who forms of a creature, perhaps the 
frailest and the feeblest of animals, the 
intelligent and fearless sovereign of the 
whole animated creation, the interpreter 
of Nature, the adorer and almost the rep- 
resentative of the Divinity, — assuredly 
performs a transformation so wonderful 
as to command the admiration of the 
world. And while the helpless subject of 
this great moral and intellectual training 
is every moment requiring the tender aid 
which maternal affection can alone be- 
stow,— with an understanding that may 
rise from truth to truth to the sublim- 
est discoveries, or may forever remain 
sunk in the depths of ignorance, and 
with susceptibilities of vice that may be 
repressed, and of virtue that may be 
cherished, —it is evident that it is im- 
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possible to overestimate the importance 
of checking what is evil, and of foster- 
ing what is good. It is too late to lie 
by, in indolent indulgence of affections 
till vice be already formed in the little 
being whom we love, and to labor then 
to remove it, and to substitute the vir- 
tue that is opposite to it. As a general 
fact, vice already implanted is almost 
beyond our power to eradicate. It is 
only in the state of latent propensity 
that we can with much reason expect to 
overcome it by the moral motives and 
influences which we are capable of pre- 
senting. To distinguish the propensity 
before it has expanded itself, to tame 
those passions which are never to rage, 
and to prepare at a distance the virtues 
of future years, implies a sagacity and a 
watchfulness that can only spring from 
the precious fountains of maternal solici- 
tude and affection. 

It is, therefore, evident that the foun- 
tains that are to be purified liewithin the 
sacred domains of our homes. Around 
these sanctuaries should instinctively 
cluster all those tender and endearing 
associations, which should impart an 
inexpressible charm to the surround- 
ings of childhood, and should tend to 
cherish those groups of noble virtues 
and sentiments which are at once the 
bulwark and glory of youth and man- 
hood, and the solace and pride of old 
age. Is this the character of the homes 
of all the parents who may chance to 
read these lines? Are all of them the 
abodes of those tender affections, of 
that joyous happiness, of that perpetual 
gladness, of, in short, that group of lovely 
virtues which is the origin and source 
of all things that it is delightful to re- 
member in childhood and in youth? 
Are there no ghastly skeletons con- 
cealed in some dark closets ? Are there 
no examples of insincerity, of duplicity, 
or other protean forms of untruthful- 
ness, to be found within these sacred pre- 
cincts? It is to be feared, indeed, it is 
absolutely certain, that within the inner- 
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most sanctuaries of many modern Amer- 
ican homes, idols have been secretly 
installed, infinitely more hideous and 
pernicious than those which Lord Bacon 
endeavored to overthrowin the corridors 
of our intellectual temple. Their influ- 
ence on the moral character, as well as 
the future destiny of the little helpless 
beings that respond with sympathetic 
impressibility to every modification of 
their environment, is profound beyond 
the power of language to express. It 
would be quite out of my province to 
go into specific details, but I wish to 
impress upon every parent how fearfully 
pernicious in home circles must be the 
effects of these idols of untruthfulness. 

While I would thus earnestly impress 
upon parents, and especially upon moth- 
ers, the supreme importance of purifying 
the sanctuaries of home, as the most 
efficacious means of developing in early 
childhood those sentiments and virtues 
which are to adorn manhood, I should 
not forget that the period of youth, dur- 
ing which parental supervision is, in a 
measure, withdrawn, is not exempt from 
similar influences tending to exalt or to 
debase the character of the mature man. 
It may be well to premise, however, that 
there can scarcely be a doubt that all 
the essential elements of character be- 
come established for good or evil much 
earlier in life than most persons imagine. 
Many traits manifest themselves during 
the earliest periods of childhood,— some 
of them even in the cries and incoherent 
lispings of infancy. It may be enunci- 
ated as a fact, abundantly confirmed by 
experience, that the fundamental basis 
of human character is formed before the 
youth attains the age of sixteen years. 
Our experience fortifies the induction, 
that the character manifested by the 
student during his college life is never 
altered in any of its essential features 
during his subsequent career in man. 
hood ; habits may be acquired or relin- 
quished, but no essential trait of charac- 
ter is changed. 
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Nevertheless, whiletheforegoing facts 
point significantly to the tender periods 
of infancy and childhood as the forma- 
tive epochs of character, yet, in view of 
the /atency of the propensities to virtue 
or vice, it must be evident to every re- 
flective mind, that during the period of 
youth, generous culture of the intellect- 
ual and moral nature affords the most 
powerful means of checking or counter- 
acting the growth of thosedebasing vices 
which may have taken root during earlier 
life. In the busy turmoil of active life, 
we need all the strengthening influences 
of such elevating and ennobling moral 
sentiments, to fortify us against the as- 
saults of the sordid agencies which are 
so potent in this age, and especially in 
this country. Without these sentiments 
domestic life loses its charm, and even 
social existence is robbed of those fea- 
tures which impart its most refining in- 
fluences. It is the development of these 
refinements of human nature that con- 
tributes largely to the elevation of the 
civilized man above the barbarian, and 
renders him capable of those enjoyments 
and pleasures which nourish and vivify 
the ennobling sentiments of humanity. 
The humanizing infiuences of the em- 
bellishments of civilization have long 
been the dream of philosophers and of 
philanthropists. The ideal justice fore- 
shadowed in Plato’s Republic, was an 
early attempt to harmonize the discord- 
ant elements of society, and reduce 
them to order, and beauty, and rhythm. 
In like manner, in later times, we have 
the Utopia of Sir Thomas Moore, and 
the Oceana of James Harrington. While 
admitting that such figments of the im- 
agination are rudely set aside by the 
realities of life, nevertheless it is true, 
that through these refining and esthetic 
influences the most exalted types of 
humanity have been evolved, the most 
ennobling sentiments cherished, and the 
loftiest aspirations inspired. 

The general diffusion of these higher 
tastes and sentiments must, from the 
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very nature of things, be exceedingly 
slow and gradual. They are the growth 
of centuries of national quietude, and of 
intellectual and moral repose. They 
wither under the blighting influences of 
turbulent times. But in our own period 
of comparative national tranquillity, 
there are causes in operation that most 
seriously impair our progress towards 
the ideal of humanity. One of the most 
potent of these impediments arises from 
the non-recognition of the slowness of 
the processes of evolution. We are rest- 
less and impatient ; we desire to accel- 
erate the operations of nature. Such ac- 
celerative interference is either speedily 
disastrous, or in the end obstructive to 
real healthy growth. The evil influence 
of injudicious interference with the slow 
processes of evolution pervades all the 
elements of civilization. 

Moreover, it cannot be denied that the 
immeasurably greater scope which man 
has gained by the more complete subor- 
dination of the great agencies of nature, 
for rendering his outward life’ intense 
and diversified, has a tendency not only 
to foster the spirit of overweening self- 
conceit and selfishness, but to dwarf the 
moral side of our nature, and to suppress 
those noble and lofty aspirations of the 
soul which link us with the highest 
types of humanity. It is, perhaps, chiefly 
to this all-pervading influence that we 
must look for the origin and cause of 
that decadence of truthfulness which I 
have already characterized as the pre- 
vailing vice of modern times. This dis- 
cordant condition of things may in a 
measure be the normal result of the ex- 
isting phase of social and intellectual 
development ; and in so far as this is the 
case, it is inevitable and unavoidable. 
But it would be a grave and fatal error 
to imagine that these debasing and de- 
grading tendencies are the necessary 
result or the legitimate outcome of high 
physical development. On the contrary, 
tothe right-minded and the right-hearted 
inquirer, every important step that has 
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been made in the domain of applied sci” 
ence contributes largely to enrich and to 
vivify the zesthetic faculties of mankind, 
and every new disclosure which is re- 
vealed in the physical world only serves 
to cherish a more vivid appreciation of 
that child-like humility which is the nat- 
ural offspring of the proper contempla- 
tion of those silent, hidden, and grand 
activities that operate in the sanctuaries 
of nature. 

The gloomy, pessimistic view that 
some intelligent minds take of t he influ- 
ence of physical development upon the 
moral side of humanity, may be traced 
to the feeling of insecurity that arises 
in the ill-instructed multitude, wherever 
old and deep-rooted errors are exploded 
by the increase of knowledge. It is evi- 
dent that they mistake a transient phase 
in the progress of civilization for a per- 
manent condition of scientific develop- 
ment. We may rest assured that the 
discord is only transitory. The king- 
dom of truth cannot be persistently at 
variance with itself. Order and harmony 
between the great faculties of the soul 
will be ultimately established. It is quite 
certain that reason and conscience, — 
the elements of man’s higher life, — can 
never be crushed out or extinguished ; 
the social and domestic instincts are ever 
evolving moral affections, — love, self- 
denial, sacrifice, heroism,— which serve 
to exalt and purify the earthly career of 
man. The foundations of these moral 
and religious sentiments are unassail- 
able ; for they are laid deep in man’s con- 
sciousness. 

He who knows that all kinds of truth 
are intimately related, and that all the 
best hopes and encouragements vouch- 
safed to our nature must be consistent 
with truth, will need no argument to con- 
vince him that the enlargement of the 
boundaries of knowledge must be the 
surest barrier to the encroachments of 
those groveling sentiments which threat- 
en to undermine the foundations of so- 
ciety, and to stifle the noblest aspira- 
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tions of the human soul. Moreover, the 
student has so frequently been brought 
to contemplate the great truths which 
have fallen within the comprehension of 
man, that he may be said to have dwelt 
in a sort of social communion with the 
everlasting source of truth. The benign 
influence of the general diffusion of such 
an atmosphere of truth may, (to borrow 
an illustration from Seneca,) in this re- 
spect, be compared to that of light, wiaich 
it is impossible to approach, without de- 
riving from it some faint coloring, even 
though we should not sit in the very 
sunshine; or to that of precious odors, 
amid which we cannot long remain, with- 
out bearing away with us some portion 
of the fragrance. 

But it is the zxherited propensities to 
vice that constitute the most serious 
and the most obnoxious obstructions to 
the development of those exalted senti- 
ments which tend to elevate the moral 
side of man’s nature, and to assimilate 
him to the divine. Even the careful 
training of infancy and childhood, en- 
forced by the tender solicitudes prompt- 
ed by maternal love, seem to be almost 
powerless to suppress the inherited pro- 
clivities to crime and to vice. It seems 
to be a biological principle, that inherit- 
ance of vicious traits is the general rule, 
and non-inheritance is theanomaly. The 
statistics of crime afford appalling testi- 
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mony of the ineradicable character of 
such transmitted traits. It appears to 
be literally the fact, that vice becomes 
entailed, “ visiting the iniquity of the fa- 
thers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation.” It is extremely 
difficult to realize in what manner and 
by what means human agencies could 
counteract or stifle such transmitted 
characteristics. The only hope seems 
to be in the practical realization of a ra- 
tional system of sexual selection, the 
efficacy of which in such matters is abun- 
dantly evident in the breeding of our 
domestic animals. So far as the human 
race is concerned, this realization may 
possibly be secured in the remote future, 
as the hopeful result of the social evolu- 
tion. 

In the meantime, it may be some con- 
solation to recollect that in the physical 
world, as is well-known, the pursuit of 
truth has invariably satisfied the boldest 
demands of the most refined civilization. 
Thus, while truth is so beautiful that it 
justifies and rewards every effort to ob- 
tain it, at the same time, it is so fruitful 
that it carries along with it its own rec- 
ompense. We may rest assured that it 
is equally true, that every moral truth, 
when securely implanted in the heart of 
man, is sure to develop, at the proper 
time, each virtue that adorns and beau- 
tifies life. 

John LeConte. 
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A STUDY OF SKILLED LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


I, 


THE right of those who labor to asso- 
ciate in unions and other organizations 
has in the past been looked upon with 
mistrust and suspicion, and until the 
opening of the present century has never 
had the full protection of law, or the 
countenance of public opinion. It is 
true that at periods about the beginning 
of the Christian era politicians used the 
working men as they occasionally use 
them now, for selfish ends, and conferred 
on them temporary privileges ; or pow- 
erful rulers, in order to develop the in- 
dustrial arts, encouraged their organiza- 
tions, only to destroy them when they 
had attained strength enough to be 
feared. 

So much has been written on this sub- 
ject by enthusiasts who look upon these 
organizations as the means of hastening 
the millennium, and by others who can 
see in them no good, but fear much evil, 
that the reader who has had no oppor- 
tunity of familiarizing himself with them, 
— who has never worked in the shop or 
otherwise been brought into contact 
with the men who constitute them, and 
the men who keep outside them, or been 
an employer of labor,—is apt to reach a 
prejudiced conclusion, (if he can reach 
any at all) influenced by his prejudices 
and surroundings. What effect will 
such organizations have upon the men 
of the country who earn their daily 
bread as mechanics and laborers? How 
will they affect the material industries, 
and what will be their influence on the 
skilled industries, controlled by manu- 
facturing firms and corporations employ- 
ing men to operate machinery that does 
the work heretofore done by hand labor ? 
A glance at the past history of labor and 
trade organizations, a closer study of in- 


dividual unions, a retrospect of the con- 
dition of labor, and a sketch of some 
strikes and lockouts, may enable the 
reader to realize that the subject is worth 
all that has been written about it, and 
more. 

No one has been more prompt to rec- 
ognize the new condition of manufac- 
turing than the skilled mechanic him- 
self, who, in fact, is today the product 
of this new order of things, and has ac- 
cepted machinery as his ally, he being 
its master and guide, and supplying the 
machine with the brains which it lacks. 
This enables it to do what heretofore 
human hands alone coulddo. This dele- 
gation or possibly relegation, enables the 
thought, mind, and eye of man to occupy 
a higher and more economical sphere, 
relieving them of such work as can be 
done by inanimate wood and metal. 

Yet, while the intelligent mechanic 
has been quick to recognize this fact, it 
is with the knowledge also that during 
the period of transition between hand 
labor and machine labor there may be, 
and probably will be, a time when the 
providing of bread and butter for him- 
self and family becomes of paramount 
importance, driving every other thought 
into the background. The reduction in 
the number of hands, the shutting down 
of the works, or the temporary enforced 
idleness through repairs or alterations 
in large factories, means privation and 
misery to many a family, such as can be 
understood only by those who suffer. 

We are apt to use the cant phrase, “in 
this age of competition” as a justifica- 
tion for many acts of which we ought to 
feel ashamed, because there is no reason 
to believe that this age is stronger in its 
competition than any former one; nor 
is there any ground to suppose that com- 
petition has become of a lower type, less 
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emulation and more rivalry than before. 
Probably the contrary is the fact. 

Let us see. In competition the weaker 
has to suffer. For example :—a manu- 
facturer, with a plant of machinery able 
to produce certain specific results, is 
confronted with the knowledge that he 
is undersold in the market, and on in- 
vestigation finds that his competitor, by 
putting in improved machinery and cur- 
tailing expenses, produces as good an 
article at a reduced cost. His only re- 
course is to bring the cost of his works 
down to that of his competitor, and the 
easiest and most tempting way open to 
him is to cut down the earnings of his 
hands, as this involves no expenditure 
of capital, is distributedamong the many, 
and is likely to be submitted to by the 
hands rather than loss of employment. 
It is, however, merely a temporary suc- 
cess : the struggle of superiority in ma- 
chines is a cold fact. The machine it- 
self is soulless and remorseless; it is 
worked to the full limit of its capacity ; 
its master has no mercy, and if it fails 
in results it is thrown into thescrap-heap, 
the bone-yard, without the slightest pang 
or consideration. The manufacturer, 
probably still finding that he is behind in 
the race, attempts to make another re- 
duction in the wages of his hands. 

Now here is a case, perhaps, where 
the employer has embarked all his means 
in his present works, which are probably 
encumbered. He is unable to recon- 
struct the plant. He may plainly state 
the case to his workmen,—that his only 
salvation is to reduce his pay roll or shut 
up his works, and throw out of employ- 
ment those who have grown up with 
them, reared their families, and built 
their little homes around them. Clearly 
it isa hardship in either case; but as the 
latter is the harder, a reduction in wages 
is consented to, and for a while all goes on 
as before, except that the workmen have 
each to practice more self denial and 
economy. If it stopped here it might 
be all right ; but through the inability of 
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the manufacturer to put in improved 
machinery, the evil day has only been 
postponed ; the first success in reducing 
wages suggests a further reduction, and 
the same statement is represented and 
notice of reduction given. The hands 
reflect ; the first reduction brought about 
only a temporary relief—will the second 
do any better? and as the first deprived 
them and their families of some accus- 
tomed luxuries, the second will deprive 
them of actual necessities, a third would 
drive them into abject poverty, and the 
thing most dreaded of all, helplessness, 
They therefore decide to consider the 
matter in a body ; it is discussed in meet- 
ing,— perhaps some unwise things are 
said, but the result is that they conclude 
to stand by each other and not to accede 
to the reduction. The hands go on the 
strike, or the employer closes down his 
works and locks out the men. 

This is but one illustration of one of 
the causes of strikes and lockouts. Later 
we will refer to these causes more in de- 
tail, and will consider how the antagon- 
ism between the employer and employed 
may be kept under control,and used if 
not to the advantage, at least not to the 
disaster of either. 

The subject has been one of discus- 
sion, and has commanded the consider- 
ation of thinkers for many centuries, 
and it would be an assumption to think 
that these conflicts can be, or ought to 
be, altogether put an end to. It is a 
difficult subject to handle, because he 
who treats it has to find a point of view 
uncontrolled by master or man, and free 
himself from the influence of his own 
prejudices or personal interest. 

In the remotest past, one can see here 
and there evidence of the existence of 
trades, combinations, and associations, 
and even of strikes. Perhaps it might 
be considered irreverent to call the exo- 
dus of the Israelites under Moses a 
strike, — but it does look very much like 
it; or to call the expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain, after having lived there for 
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seven centuries, a lockout. In the for- 
mer case the exodus was voluntary, and 
made the strike of the six hundred thous- 
and hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter the more effective ; while in the lat- 
ter case the exodus of the industrious 
Moor was involuntary, but the lockout 
by the Spaniards was equally effective 
and conclusive. Theseus, that pre-his- 
toric Athenian, comes down to us after 
three thousand two hundred years as a 
protector of skilled labor and an advocate 
of trades unions; while Numa Pompilius, 
700 B. C., has the credit of organizing 
the guild of the Collegium Pontificum, 
as a nursery for the bridge builders of 
that period. Rome’s reputation was not 
the best when the city was founded, but 
tramps and speculators rushed there in 
great force, and an ancient “boom ” of 
wonderful activity soon built it up, and 
its attractions were such that skilled 
workmen, allured by high wages, flocked 
there and found ample employment. 
That the labor union of that period 
became powerful enough to dictate terms 
and to endanger the State is evident, 
from the fact that Tullius Hostilius, find- 
ing the Collegia Opificum too powerful 
and dangerous, abolished them. But a 
little later, in order to secure the friend- 
ship of those connected with these labor 
organizations, Servius Tullius permitted 
their reorganization ; and under his pat- 
ronage so strong and independent did 
they feel, that they overstepped the pur- 
poses for which they were formed and 
went into politics, so that in 67 B. c. we 
are informed that all trades unions were 
suppressed, save those of iron or copper 
workers, carpenters, and goldsmiths. It 
seems, however, that in spite of the 
fears of the powers that were, and the 
probable indiscretions of the leaders of 
the labor leagues, they revived and flour- 
ished in Rome, thirty guilds, prosperous 
and powerful, existing there at the time 
of Constantine; and one hundred and 
seventy-five years later, in Constantino- 
ple, powerful guilds or trade leagues 
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were in existence. The extent of the 
mechanic arts at this period, A. D. 500, 
was undoubtedly much more limited 
than today, but at the same time a great- 
er amount of individual skill probably 
existed among the artisans. The secrets 
of special manipulations were guarded 
most jealously in the family, and nearly 
all the ancient guilds provided for fam- 
ily inheritance of privileges. 

There seems no reason to doubt the 
increasing strength and influence of 
trades unions from the seventh to the 
tenth century in western Europe, and 
towards the latter date monks and me- 
chanics became badly mixed, — the Ben- 
edictine monks notably being recognized 
as good mechanics, and becoming rivals 
and antagonists of the trade guilds of 
that period; but five centuries later, 
journeymen as monks or religionists 
combined in England to raise the rate 
of wages. In the thirteenth century, 
guilds prospered throughout Europe, 
and from these trade guilds sprang those 
sentiments of liberty and freedom that 
antagonized them so strongly to the 
aristocracy and ruling powers. From 
the glimmering lights we have, a con- 
stant struggle seemed going on between 
these organizations and the government, 
and in the fourteenth century the perse- 
cutions of the organizations rivaled the 
persecutions of the Inquisition. At 
Magdeburg, members of the guilds were 
burned and put to death, and tradition 
has carried the horrors of that period in 
that town down to the present time. 
The guilds in 1300 A. D. were essentially 
democratic, and comprised master, work- 
men, journeymen, and apprentices ; but 
later, becoming rich, they became aristo- 
cratic. 

Mr. Thorold Rodgers, in his “Six Cen- 
turies of Work and Wages,” a work of 
most patient research, notes that manu- 
facturing centers are hostile to the pre- 
tensions of the church, and as the me- 
chanic and artisan are the elements of 
such centers, the trade unions or guilds 
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must have been then hostile to the pre- 
tensions of the church as well as the 
state. The same author states that in 
the thirteenth century the day for the 
laborer consisted of eight hours, and 
the year 312 working days. The pay per 
diem for a laborer was two pence, for a 
woman one penny, and for a boy one- 
half penny. Artisans in London earned 
from £6 5s to £6 17s 6d per annum, and 
in the country from £3 15s to £4 7s 6d; 
house servants, thirteen shillings and 
four pence to forty shillings per annum, 
with board and lodging. The cost of 
living to a farmer was £3 per annum, 
and he gives the following interesting 


facts: 
A. D. 1562 
Avg. price 
of labor 
per week 
A. D. 1542 1552 1562 1563 1564 1573 1577 1578 
Avg. price ) 
of board { 
and lodging { 
per week ) 


and states that a laborer or mechanic in 
1725 could not earn as much by one 
year’s work as he could in 1495 by ten 
weeks’ work. 

The trade guilds after the fourteenth 
century began to change in character, 
and discarding the ordinary workmen, 
assumed to themselves certain exclusive 
privileges, and lost that democratic char- 
acter which had been their danger and 
their strength. The various organiza- 
tions of the mechanic and the artisan as 
such became disrupted, and for a period 
of four hundred years we lose almost all 
traces of them. 

Meanwhile the guilds allied them- 
selves with the government, and were 
gradually becoming identified with the 
local governing bodies of towns and 
cities, and receiving certain privileges 
from the state became quite aristocratic, 
most worshipful and honorable close 
corporations. Tracing them to the pres- 
ent time, there remains in Great Britain, 
where alone they seemed to have re- 
tained their identity intact, at this time 
twelve principal and sixty minor guilds, 


1563 1570 1573 1577 1578 
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with estate valued at seventy-five million 
dollars, and an annual income of three 
and one-half million dollars, exceeding 
the annual income of both Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities and their col- 
leges. This income of $2,500,000 annu- 
ally is spent in high salaries, banquets, 
and charity, and so fat and useless have 
these guilds become that the English 
government is causing an investigation 
to be held, with the view of abolishing 
them and escheating their wealth to the 
state. 

One thing in their favor is their recent 
effort to give tuition to young men by 
establishing in London schools for prac- 
tical instruction in almost every branch 
of mechanicsand art. I visited in 1887, 
at Finsbury, the shops belonging to these 
trade guilds, and saw there some earnest 
work and good results. 

From the fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth century, Germany and France 
had labor and industrial organizations, 
but they seemed to lack that homoge- 
neity, the result of intelligent direction, 
which gives permanency and stability to 
any work, 

Probably the decline of the influence 
of trade organizations and their collapse, 
particularly in Great Britain, were due to 
their increasing wealth, and to the expan- 
sion of the political and commercial 
power of that country during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Moreover, the mechanic and the 
laborer were treated with a rude hand by 
Edward III, as the “ Statutes of Labor- 
ers” of 1351evidence. Two years before 
a dreadful disease had visited England ; 
fifty thousand died in London alone. 
Labor, of course, became scarce, and 
wages naturally advanced. The attempt 
was made to control this labor by the 
“Statutes of Laborers,” which among 
other things fixed the price of wages, 
and prohibited any one leaving his own 
village if he could get work at those 
rates, which were put so low as com- 
pared with the cost of the necessities of 
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life, that mechanicsand laborers werecon 
stantly trying to improve their condition 
by escaping from their own villages to 
other places when their services were in 
demand. Rigorous as those laws were, 
they were made still more so in 1360, and 
workmen who left their villages had 
the letter “F” branded with a red hot 
iron on their foreheads. So thoroughly 
impotent had all the traditions of the 
labor organizations of the past become, 
that the mechanic and laborer were too 
utterly helpless to even raise their voices 
in protest ; and three years later, 1363, a 
law was passed compelling workmen and 
all persons not worth forty shillings to 
wear a cloth called “russet,” the coars- 
est made, and to be served but oncea 
day with fish or meat, and the offal of 
other victuals. 

The laboring man was not looked up- 
on as being the possessor of his own 
labor: it was not a thing he could sell, 
but the government undertook to put a 
value on it as it did upon the coin. It is 
true the trades unions had done this val- 
uing heretofore, but they had valued it 
from the opposite point of view. Adam 
Smith says, “ The property which every 
man has in his own labour, as it is the 
original foundation of all other property, 
so it is the most sacred and inviolable.” 
No such property was recognized at the 
time to which we refer. 

Karl Marx adds later : “So far, there- 
fore, as labor is a creator of use-value, is 
useful labor, it is a necessary condition, 
independent of all forms of society, for 
the existence of the human race. It is 
an external, nature-imposed necessity, 
without which there can be no material 
exchanges between man and nature, and 
therefore no life.” The essential value 
of labor as stated by Marx, and the indi- 
vidual’s right in his own labor, as stated 
by Adam Smith, together, put in plain 
language the general proposition. 

To return to the condition of the la- 
borer andthe mechanic at about the time 
of the Black Death, — it is possible that 
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the presence of that dreadful plague 
demoralized the senses and blunted the 
perception of the people ; but the recov- 
ery from the effects of the blight, while 
it did not immediately bring reason and 
common sense back to the authorities, 
did strengthen the cause of labor; and 
nineteen years after the passage of the 
Statute of Laborers, about long enough 
for a new generation to come into life, 
the mechanics and tradesmen began cau- 
tiously to organize. Ten years later, 
this organization to resist the enforce- 
ment of the oppressive laws culminated 
June 1oth, 1381, in what is known as the 
Wat Tyler insurrection, in the pacifica- 
tion of which Richard II made so many 
fair promises, to be so unfairly broken. 
The term “apprentice” is first men- 
tioned (12 Richard II, c. 3) in 1388, and 
thereafter various laws were passed af- 
fecting apprentices, whose term by cus- 
tom was seven years, more or less; but 
by Act 5th Elizabeth, c. 4, seven years 
became the law of the land, and no one 
could exercise a trade without having 
served this term. Afterwards by Act 
54 George III, c. 96, the Elizabethan act 
was abolished. Later the feeling against 
trade unions is shown by the following 
proclamation, dated February 14, 1718: 


‘* Whereas complaint has been made the govern- 
ment that great number of woolcombers and weavers 
in several parts of the kingdom had lately formed 
themselves into lawless clubs and societies, which 
had illegally presumed to use a Common Seal and 
act as Bodie Corporates by making and unlawfully 
conspiring to execute certain By laws or Orders, 
whereby they pretend to determine who had a right 
to the Trade, what and how many apprentices and 
journeymen each man should keep at once, together 
with the prices of all their Manufactures and the 
manner and materials of which they should be 
wrought ; and that when many of the said conspira- 
tors wanted work because their Masters would not 
submit to such pretended Orders and unreasonable 
Demands, they fed them with money, till they could 
again get employment in order to oblige their Mas- 
ters to employ them for want of other hands ; and 
that the said Clubs by their great numbers and their 
correspondence in several of the trading Towns of 
the Kingdom became dangerous to the public peace, 
especially in the counties of Devon and Somerset 
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where many Riots had been committed, private 
Houses broken open, the subjects assaulted, wounded 
and put in peril of their lives, great quantities of 
Woolen Goods cut and spoilt, Prisoners set at Lib- 
erty by Force; and that the rioters refused to dis- 
perse notwithstanding the reading of the proclama- 
tion required by the late Riot Act: — For these 
causes this proclamation, enjoining the putting of 
the said Riot Act, and another Act made in the 
reign of Edward VI (entitled the Bill of Conspiracy 
of the Victualles and Craftsmen) in execution against 
all such as should unlawfully confederate and com- 
bine for the purposes above mentioned in particular 
or for any other illegal purpose contrary to the tenor 
of the aforesaid Acts.” 


The foregoing is interesting, also, as 
showing that the labororganizations were 
not entirely local, but in many instances 
were so well disseminated throughout 
the country as to be national in charac- 
ter. 

While the woolcombers and weavers 
were thus denounced, it is not unfair to 
assume that they had reason to “con- 
federate and combine.” Some years 
Jater (1741) forty members of the Cor- 
poration of Tailors signed and issued the 
following document in the craft : 

‘*The Corporation of Taylers being fully con- 
veened, Taking into our Consideration the disadvan- 
tage our Trade labours under by the smallness of 
the Wages, by which we are not able to maintain 
our familys, we have this day Enacted and solemnly 
Promise that from the above date we shall not work 
for any inhabitant in this Borough out of our dwell- 
ing house under sixpence per day; and when we 
work in our dwelling house we further bind and 
oblige ourselves not to make the coarsest womens 
Gown under tenpence stg., & cloaks & capes not 
under sixteen pence stg,, each Tayler to pay three 
shillings & four pence of penalty for each fault, as 
witness our hand and day and date above mentioned.” 


During the period of coercion and op- 
pression of the mechanic and artisan, 
the old guilds had become “ Livery and 
Companies,” which term is still applied 
to them, and the separation from the 
simplicity and democracy of the earlier 
societies became more and more marked. 

In France, Philip the Fair authorized 
the organization of a guild of lawyers’ 
apprentices, in 1303, under the name of 
La Basoche ; its president was allowed 
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to assume the title of king. Their char- 
ter required them to parade annually in 
Paris ; they were organized into a mil- 
itary force, and sometimes 10,000 cava- 
liers paraded dressed in blue and yellow. 
Their parades drew crowds to Paris. 

In 1548 they furnished a cavalry corps 
to Henry II, and by means of the well 
organized force of six thousand men the 
revolt in Guienne was quelled. Like 
all such organizations, they became suf- 
ficiently powerful to be feared; but being 
lawyers and not simply mechanics, they 
survived until the French revolution of 
1789, which had little respect for law- 
yers or any body else, extinguished them. 

In these old trade unions, or guilds, 
there were many prerequisites of mem- 
bership worthy of emulation by the 
modern organizations. Excellence in 
workmanship and morality of character 
were essential. Known immorality or 
irregularity of conduct were causes for 
expulsion. Illegitimate children could 
not become apprentices. The dignity 
of the calling was to be maintained under 
all circumstances,—this last condition, 
indeed, became so exaggerated that the 
calling was eventually overwhelmed by 
the dignity. 

In looking back it strikes one as re- 
markable that these industrial organiza- 
tions could survive the repeated and 
merciless attacks from those in power ; 
their vitality was simply astonishing, 
and viewed from the standpoint of to- 
day, it is difficult to evade the conclu- 
sion that they must have had a founda- 
tion of human right able to maintain 
itself in spite of repression and persecu- 
tion. 

For three or four centuries the spirit 
of the trade unions seems to have been 
broken and destroyed. The seed sown 
by the old Collegia Opificum, or perhaps 
long before, was, however, but lying dor- 
mant, to be aroused by the industrial 
revolution wrought by the introduction 
of machinery into the workshops and 
factories, especially of Great Britain. 
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The substitution of the machine for the 
man, threatening as it did to bring the 
latter more directly under the power and 
control of the owners of the former, 
roused the mechanic to a realization of 
the possibilities of the situation, and a 
revival took place about the year 1780, 
which called forth a counterblast of new 
laws against trades unions; and at the 
end of the eighteenth century special 
acts of parliament were passed, with a 
view of suppressing such organizations. 
In spite, however, of these laws, trade 
unions gathered strength, and the old 
struggle was repeated. Fortunately, 
however, early in the nineteenth century 
liberal views found voice in the Hoypse 
of Commons, and a dispassionate inves- 
tigation was made by a committee from 
the House, which in 1824 reported that 
“these laws only produced irritation, 
distrust, and violence,” and to the credit 
of the country they were repealed, Par- 
liament then passed laws to protect 
combinations of workmen or employers 
from prosecution for conspiracy under 
the common law. 

Under the common law, convictions 
were had in the colonies of America. 
As far back as 1741, in New York City, 
certain bakers were tried for conspiracy 
to raise their wages, and convicted. In 
1806 some shoemakers were tried for the 
same crime in Philadelphia. The charge 
to the jury was, among other things, that 
a combination of workmen to raise wages 
may be considered in a twofold point of 
view, one to benefit themselves, the oth- 
er to injure those who do not join their 
society — the rules of law condemn both. 
The jury found a verdict of guilty of a 
combination to raise their wages, and 
they were fined eight dollars and costs of 
suit, and committed to jail until paid. 
In 1809, in New York, an indictment of 
nine counts was brought against John 
Melvin and other journeymen cordwain- 
ers for conspiracy, being members of a 
trade union, and conspiring to raise their 
wages, and to prevent others who were 
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not members thereof from obtaining 
employment, and to injure a master cord- 
wainer in the exercise of his arts, etc., 
etc. The workmen offered to prove that 
long prior to the strike in which they 
were engaged, the employers had com- 
bined and conspired to lower wages; 
that the wages contended for were rea 
sonable, etc. The Judge in his charge 
says that the means employed by the 
defendant were arbitrary and unlawful, 
and come within the common law. 
They were found guilty, and fined one 
dollar each with costs. Other and sim- 
ilar trials were held with similar results 
down to 1827; but the boot was on the 
other foot ina suit brought against some 
master shoemakers, in 1821, in Philadel- 
phia, where the defendants were remand- 
ed to custody by Judge Gibson on a 
writ of habeas corpus. 

These cases are cited to show that the 
common law of conspiracy, especially 
affecting trade combinations and strikes, 
was in force equally in the United States 
as in Great Britain; and although con- 
victions were probably had under the 
law later in the United States, it may be 
inferred from the character of the ver- 
dict that the delinquents were less 
harshly dealt with here. 

The abolition of the repressive laws in 
Great Britain following the report of the 
committee of 1824, gave an impetus to 
trade organizations, and by acts of Par- 
liament passed later, their constitution- 
ality was acknowledged, and laws were 
passed enabling trade unions to hold real 
estate, etc. 

The example of Great Britain was fol- 
lowed by other European nations, which 
passed laws permitting such organiza- 
tions,— France in 1864, Prussia in 1866, 
North Germany in 1869; and the dark 
cloud that for many centuries had hung 
over the fortunes of trade and labor un- 
ions rolled away, to admit some rays of 
sunshine. 

The danger now was that organization 
would be overdone, and that strikes and 
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lockouts would be the rule instead of 
the exception. But both the enemies 
and friends of the mechanic and working 
man were disappointed, —a matter of 
congratulation for both. Neither the 
wild excesses and disaster expected by 
one party, nor the illimitable benefits 
expected by the other, were realized ; 
but that suffering has been ameliorated, 
intelligence and the cause of education 
advanced, and a higher standard of social 
and moral comity recognized, cannot be 
doubted. 

The source of trade unions in the 
United States is Great Britain, where in 
1876 they contained 1,200,000 members ; 
and to continue the consideration of the 
subject, it will be necessary to examine 
into their rise and progress there, be- 
fore touching on them as they exist in 
this country. 

The Iron Founders’ Society was 
established in England in 1808, about sev- 
enteen years before legal restrictions to 
its existence were withdrawn; their 
meetings used to be in secret, and their 
proceedings and writings were con- 
cealed, and kept so as to be easily re- 
moved or destroyed. The society is now 
over eighty years old, and the secretary 
has recently published a statement of 
its condition at seven stated periods, 
which I have condensed as follows: 

1867 


Year..1831 1837 1847 1857 1877 1887 


Mem- 
bers..1,120 2,355 4,638 6,421 10,839 12,612 11,718 


<i. $11,000 41,000 68,000 80,000 148,900 182,700231, 300 
The wages paid per week for certain 
periods were as follows: 
{ 1831 1835 1844 1854 1864 1874 1884 
Ss B to to to to to to 
{ 1834 1843 1853 1863 1873 1883 1886 


Wages, per week. .$5.83 5.93 5.77 6.12 6.56 6.62 6.12 


In the last period there is a falling off of 
members and a decrease in rate of wa- 
ges, indicating defection in the ranks, or 
stagnation in business. The working 
hours are 54 per week. The amount 
paid out for benevolent purposes and 
benefits by this organization for the pe_ 
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riod of years of which it has reliable rec- 
ord, is as follows : 
To members out of work in 57 
years 
during sickness 
in 57 years... 
superannuation 
allowance in 
52 years 
accident benefits 
in 43 years... 
funeral benefits 
in 56 years... 
emigration grants 
in I2 years . 
benevolent grants 
in 25 years... 
disputes in 51 


$3,458,005 


“ “ 


977,640 


476,520 
159,470 
286, 195 

23,560 


17,665 


Cost of labor 


$5,558,835 
The above is a very remarkable and 
creditable showing. Of the total expen- 
diture, but 2% per cent has been spent 
in labor disputes. 

The Amalgated Society of Engineers 
was organized January I, 1851, and it 
makes the following showing : 

1851 1867 1877 1887 

Number of members.. 11,829 33,325 45,071 51,869 

$98,290 431,275 606,075 944,025 

Expenditures $57:449 495,305 604,025 876,820 
Annual contributions per 


member 
Percentage of members out of 


12.27. 17.53 


6 6-10 


During the above period wages increased 
from $4.50 to $6.50 per week as a mini- 
mum, and from $8.50 to $9.50 per week 
as a maximum. From 1851 to 1888, a 
period of 37 years, the amounts paid out 
were as follows: 
To members out of work. ...$ 7,038,905 
as during sickness 3,085,810 
superannuation. 2,018,785 
disabled by ac- 
cidents 
asfuneral benefits 951,235 
in distress 332,445 
Expended for trade purposes . 423,495 


47-10 63-10 


—— 


$14,087,675 
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There remained a balance on hand at 
end of 1887, $625,600. It is worthy to 
note that the percentage of total expen- 
diture paid out for trade disputes is al- 
most identical with that of the Iron 
Founders’ Society, viz., 3 per cent, leav- 
ing about 97 per cent of the income to be 
expended in beneficence and benevo- 
lence and expenses of administration. 

It is interesting to study the stated 
objects of such organizations, and from 
the consular reports on such institutions 
in Europe I gain the following: 

The Amalgamated Society of Tailors 
was established in 1866, in Scotland. 
Object :— To raise funds for the mutual 
support of its members in case of sick- 
ness and superannuation, the burial of 
members and their wives, assistance of 
members while traveling in search of 
work, for the protection and furtherance 
of the general interest of the trade, and 
for the moral and social elevation of its 
members. 

The Associated Carpenters and Join- 
ers of Scotland, 1861, have the same 
object in view; but in this society’s 
“ Preface,” it states that “to contend 
against capital with any prospect of suc- 
cess, workmen have only in the present 
state of society one unfailing remedy, 
and that is a complete organization.” 

The United Operative Cabinet and 
Chairmakers’ Association of Scotland, 
1873. Object :— The insurance of the 
tools and tool chests of its members, the 
protection of their labor, support when 
unemployed, the fostering of those sym- 
pathies which ought to exist among 
members of the same trade, to promote 
a good and fair understanding between 
the employer and the employed, and to 
afford a ready means by arbitration or 
otherwise for the settlement of every 
dispute. 

The Associated Blacksmiths of Scot- 
land, 1857, state among other objects, 
that of uniting the members of the trade 
so as to successfully resist all encroach- 
ments on their interests. 
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The Associated Iron Moulders of 
Scotland, 1831, in their “ Preface,” say: 
“The success which has attended its 
labors fully proves the neces- 
sity for such an institution being in ex- 
istence. It is instituted to legitimately 
secure to its members a fair value for 
their labors, without injury to the just 
rights of employers, to make a provision 
to, cheer old age, for seasons of depres- 
sion of trade.” 

Mr. William Trant says: “ A remark- 
able feature in Trade Unionism is its 
thorough unselfishness. The various 
societies are not opposed to each other, 
indeed, they help one another. The 
noble way in which almost every union 
helped the agricultural laborers, and in 
which some of them subscribed to the 
relief fund for the famine in India, will 
not easily be forgotten. The sacrifice 
by the individual for the benefit of the 
community contrasts favorably with the 
thoroughly selfish programme of the 
National Federation of Associated Em- 
ployers of Labor, and probably accounts 
for the general tending to victory on the 
side of the men, wherever disputes arise. 
The masters do not try to help each 
other; they are in opposition to each 
other ; their motto is, ‘ Each for himself,’ 
and they are only united in their at- 
tempts to crush the men.” 

The objects for the organization of 
“ New Guilds” in Germany are set forth 
under Sec. 97 of the act of 1869, as fol- 
lows : 

1. Cultivation of a spirit to protect 
the common interests, the maintenance 
and strengthening of the feeling of honor 
among the members of the guilds. 

2. The furtherance of healthful rela- 
tions between master and journeymen, 
maintaining homes and procuring work 
for journeymen. 

3. Closer regulation of matters relat- 
ing to apprentices, and provision for the 
technical, industrial, and moral educa- 
tion of apprentices. 

4. To decide in disputes between 
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members of the guild and their appren- 
tices. 

Comparing the “ objects” of those or- 
ganizations in England and Germany, it 
is obvious that the former are exponents 
of the sentiments of free organizations, 
meaning something ; the latter, an apol- 
ogy for their existence. Trade unionism 
in Germany has been stifled by a care- 
fully considered flank movement by the 
government, which has recently shown 
a most paternal interest in the welfare 
of the mechanic and workingmen. The 
provision made for the protection and 
care of workmen in the workshops of 
Germany, by the government, seems to 
leave little to be desired as an experi- 
ment. How it will succeed depends on 
the kindness with which it is received by 
the people, the degree of burden on the 
employers, and the efficiency and gen- 
tleness of its administration by the gov- 
ernment, 

As in England and elsewhere, so in 
Germany, it became evident, as manu- 
facturing increased under the impulse 
of machinery, and the consequent broad- 
ening and brightening of the mechanic’s 
thinking powers, that the restrictive 
laws of the middle ages were ineffective 
and dangerous. North Germany, how- 
ever, hesitated for three years after 
Prussia had repealed her anti-trade-union 
laws ; and on the repeal, in 1869, when 
North Germany passed laws permitting 
labor organizations, innumerable im- 
practicable schemes were at once ad- 
vanced, to unite all the working men in 
one all-powerful organization, and Doc- 
tor Max Hirsch already had such a plan 
formulated. Whether the German mind 
could have practically carried into effect 
any such system or not, events prevented 
for a time any serious attempt. The 
Franco-German War forced the whole 
subject into the background. On the 
termination of the brief and brilliant 
hostilities, and the transformation of 
the confederation into an empire, the 
laws of the North German confeder- 
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ation of 1869 became the law of the 
German Empire in 1871. Under these 
all guilds then existing were legalized, 
provided their by-laws were not in con- 
flict with the generallaw. This general 
law no longer permitted the guilds to 
prevent members carrying on a trade; 
and among other enactments regulating 
them are the following : 

95. The local authorities exercise control over 
the guilds ; they decide controversies about the ad- 


mission and rejection of members; about the election 
of the directors, and their rights and duties. 


98 b. The constitution and by-laws of the guild 
must be approved by the administration of the 
country where it is located. 


103 a. In case of dissolution of the guild, its 
affairs are settled by the Board of Directors under 
control of the authorities. 


104. The guilds are subject to the local authori- 
ties. 


104 g. The statutes of the Union of Guilds have 
to be approved by the authorities. 


104d. Theauthorities must be informed annually 


of names of guilds belonging to the union, changes 
in board of directors, of location, etc. 


Foreseeing the inevitable organization 
of trade unions on a much broader and 
powerful basis than heretofore, the gov- 
ernment of Germany decided that as it 
could not arrest, it would attempt to 
direct and control them. That it has 
managed, it so far with consummate skill 
and with immediate benefit to the work- 
men cannot be denied. It went, how- 
ever, further than is indicated in the 
foregoing extracts from its laws, and 
insisted first that all manufacturers and 
employers should insure their workmen 
against accident and death while in their 
employ, and afterwards made such insur- 
ance compulsory as to injury, death, and 
superannuation, and optional only with 
respect to clerks and salesmen. Under 
the compulsory benefit law are enrolled 
today about four and one-half millions 
of beneficiaries ; and in 1885, very soon 
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after the law went into effect, twenty 

trade guilds applied to the government 

to be allowed to participate in the Work- 

ingmen’s Insurance. These guilds com- 

posed the following : 

Miners 334,589 members. 

Printers 38,482 ” 

Paper Makers & Users 84,650 

Chemical Industries.. 68,298 

Millers 

Victuallers 

Sewing Machine Mak- 

Musical Instrument 
Makers 

Brick Layers 

Beet Root Sugar QI,517 

Cheese, Starch, etc... 31,576 

Distillers 

Tailors 

Weavers 

Leather Workers .... 13,136 

Potters 42,635 

Gas and Water 14,394 

Chimney Sweepers... 4,403 


1,129,145 ? 

The assessment on members varies 
from 6-10 cts. to 2 I-10 cts. per day; the 
employer has to contribute an amount 
regulated by the number of his work- 
men, and the increasing liabilities due, 
in the case of superannuation, to the 
advancing ages of the beneficiaries. It 
is expected that all the trade unions or 
guilds will fall in line, as by this system 
of benefits provided by the government 
the principal reasons for such organiza- 
tions are removed, and the probabilities 
of disputes and strikes are fewer. 

In the United States, or in Great 
Britain, it would be impossible to carry 
out such a system. Individual identity 
would be lost, and the feeling of personal 
responsibility that accompanies inde- 
pendence would be crushed, the bare 
idea of which would create a social up- 
rising. 

France does not undertake to exercise 
so parental a care over Trades Unions 
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as Germany ; it would not be in harmony 
with the republican form of government, 
The old repressive Napoleonic Stat 
utes of 1791 were annulled on March 
13th, 1884, by a law giving permission 
to any number of persons of similar 
trade to form a syndicate or union ; but 
the organization had toreport the names 
of the directors, and the by-laws, to the 
authorities of the department in which 
it is located. It is not allowed to acquire 
property and buildings other than may 
be necessary for its own uses. The 
objects of such organizations are the 
study and protection of economic, indus- 
trial, commercial, and agricultural inter- 
ests ; the establishment of special funds 
for pensions aud mutual assistance, and 
of intelligence offices, and similar pur- 
poses. Within the past year there has 
been a good deal of agitation in industri- 
al circles, and several strikes have oc- 
curred for reduction of hours from 
twelve and thirteen to ten, and for 
slight increases of wages. Trade Unions 
used to be called Corps des Marchands, 
and at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Paris had six Corps des Marchands 
and 129 other trade unions called Com- 
muantes. 

In Russia, trade unions were encour- 
aged by Peter the Great, who organized 
two classes of guilds, and in 1721 a reg- 
ulation was enforced, assigning to the 
second class all artisans, and subdividing 
it into two sections, in the first of which 
were artists and gold and silver smiths, 
and in the second all other artisans and 
mechanics. Peter the Great, who had 
visited all the important commercial and 
manufacturing countries of the world, 
evidently saw the importance of encour 
aging the industries, and endeavored to 
do so by encouraging the organization 
of the very institutions that Western 
Europe had been trying to repress. His 
success, however, was indifferent. 

A hundred and thirty years later, a 
committee was appointed under Alexan- 
der II, which sat from 1852 to 1869, — 
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seventeen years,— considering the sub- 
ject, and finally reported in favor of 
repealing the old guild laws, and of or- 
ganizing trades unions or arte/s; and 
accordingly laws were passed, giving full 
freedom to each trade to organize, and 
protecting it when organized, — the asso- 
ciation being based on mutual assistance, 
etc. These unions, which were formerly 
called vataga, were henceforth named 
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artels,— corrupted from the German 
antheil—share. They are associations 
of men who have united their labor,— or 
capital and labor, —for the purpose of 
carrying on trades or work. As in Ger- 
many and France, they have written by- 
laws, which have to be submitted toand 
approved by the authorities before they 
can be allowed to complete the organiza- 


tion. 
A. S. Hallidie. 


THE DAISIES. 


A MYRIAD stars of golden hue, 
Pearl-lashed and sown the meadow through — 
I plucked a handful, love, for you. 


I knew they would not fade nor wilt, 
Each eager golden-heart atilt, 
Cranes upward on its tiny stilt 


To gain the nearest to your eyes, 
As erst they tip-toed for soft skies ; 
The daisies, love, are weather-wise. 


Wilbur Larremore. 
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“ ALL aboard,” shouted the Mexican 
driver, as the stage rattled up in front 
of the hotel. 

“We've been waiting this half hour,” 
said one of my English friends in an 
angry tone. 

The driver explained that some part 
of the vehicle had just been repaired. 
“Better late, than a break-down,” was 
his comment, as he piled in our baggage 
and again cried, “ All aboard.” 

Weat once took our places, the driver 
cracked his whip, shouted to his animals, 
and the four mules went off at a furious 
pace. One of the Mexicans leaned back 
saying, “ Now we will make time.” A 
Mexican never spares his horse, and 
this one was pleased that we had to go 
faster than usual. His companionneatly 


rolled a cigarette,while the two English- 
men lighted their pipes and prepared to 
enjoy the ride. 

We were traveling by stage from a 
small mining town in Mexico to the city 


of Guanajuato. Our route lay for sev- 
eral miles over bleak and barren moun- 
tains, where nothing of interest was to 
be seen. By ten o'clock, however, we 
entered a forest of magnificent oaks. 
The Mexican, who by this time was 
making his fourth or fifth cigarette, said, 
“Some years ago in this forest I was 
stopped and robbed of what money I 
had with me.” 

“Tell us about it,” I cried. 
did the robbers say and do.” 

“ There is but little to tell,” was the 
reply. “I was alone upon horseback 
when three men met me. Supposing 
them to be travelers like myself, I cour- 
teously saluted them. As I did so one 
of the three, — a gigantic fellow, —sud- 
denly drew a pistol and held it almost 
in my face. ‘Give us your money,’ was 
his stern command. I attempted to ex- 


“ What 
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postulate, ‘Your money at once or I 
fire,’ cried the robberchief. What could 
I do? they were three against one, — 
no help was near me; so I gave them 
all I had and rode on penniless,” 

“T would have fought for it,” cried 
one of the Englishmen with much en- 
ergy. 

“Three to one!” exclaimed the Mex- 
ican, “it would have been useless.” 

“Three to one or six to one,” retorted 
the other, “no robber shall have my 
money without a fight for it.” 

“You would have been killed at once,” 
replied the Mexican, somewhat nettled 
at the other’s tone. “The robber chief 
was none other than Juan Baranda, no- 
torious for his cruelty. He would not 
hesitate to kill any one who opposed 
him.” 

“T should like to meet him,” said the 
English traveler in a determined tone; 
“he would find me ready to receive him.” 
So saying, he drew forth a revolver and 
carelessly glanced at it. 

“Don’t be too certain that you wont 
meet him,” remarked the Mexican ina 
somewhat scornful way. “My compan 
ion and I heard last night that two men 
had lately been robbed upon this road, 
and it is known that Baranda escaped 
from prison some weeks ago.” 

“T would serve him thus,” said the 
Englishman, aiming at a_ blackened 
stump some rods away. The hammer 
fell without a report from the pistol. 
“ How careless,” exclaimed my friend, 
“yet I could have sworn that I put caps 
on when I loaded it.” 

“Perhaps they have been removed,” 
cried the Mexican with much interest. 

“ Impossible,” answered the other ve- 
hemently, “the weapon has not been 
out of my possession one moment.” 

The Mexican shook his head as if un- 
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convinced, and turning to me said, “If 
you carry arms, it is best to examine 
them. It was a famous trick of Baran- 
da to have his confederates at the stop- 
ping places on the road render the weap- 
ons of travelers useless.” 

I instantly drew forth a pair of six- 
shooters, and examined the chambers. 
Every cap had been removed. When or 
how the pistols had been tampered with 
I had not the remotest idea. 

We looked at each other in consterna- 
tion. Who could have obtained posses- 
sion of the weapons? Was an attack 
upon us intended? These and similar 
questions instantly flashed through our 
minds. The other Englishman drew his 
revolver at once; it too had been ren- 
dered useless by the removal of the caps. 

“The devil!” he cried, “we should 
have been in a pretty fix had we been 
attacked. We have to thank you,” turn- 
ing to the Mexican, “for this warning.” 

] spoke to the latter’s companion. 
He smiled, and drew forth a long and 
heavy knife, saying, “I never trust to 
firearms ; here is something that cannot 
be tampered with.” 

“ Prepare your weapons at once,” cried 
the Mexican who had been robbed; “ it 
is fortunate that we thought to look at 
them. It is evident that we are to be 
attacked, and this black forest is the 
very home of the bandits. I have more 
money this time than I can afford to 
lose; and you, my valiant friend,” ad- 
dressing the Englishman who had de- 
clared his willingness to fight,“ will, I 
hope, help me defend it.” 

My English companions had come 
prepared to invest heavily in the mines 
of this region, and had with them a large 
sum in gold and innotes. Of this, how- 
ever, we said nothing, but followed the 
advice of our fellow-traveler, and quickly 
prepared our firearms. The two Mexi- 
cans occupied the back of the coach, one 
of the Englishmen and myself the front 
seat, while the other English traveler 
had the middle section alone. 
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From this moment, the pleasures of 
our ride were ended. Conversation al- 
most ceased. All our faculties were 
bent upon watching for fancied foes. 
Fully a hundred times during the next 
half hour did we trace the resemblance 
to concealed robbers in the low stumps, 
hollow logs, and moss-covered rocks of 
the wayside. The fact that we were 
upon the road that Baranda frequented. 
the knowledge that he was out of prison 
and again upon the highways, the feel- 
ing of insecurity in having with us a 
large and valuable treasure, combined 
with the recent attempt to render our 
weapons useless for defense, made us 
almost certain that an attack was in- 
tended. We were vigilant and pre- 
pared, and hoped to beat off the robbers 
should they attack us, but silence was 
essential to watchfulness, and in mo- 
ments of danger there is no disposition 
to talk. 

As we penetrated deeper and deeper 
into the dark woods, now climbing 
short, steep hills, and then descending 
into sharp ravines, we could not but re- 
alize that there were many places where 
the bandits might attack us with great 
advantage upon their side. When at 
length we safely passed the spot where 
our fellow passenger said he had been 
robbed, we breathed easier. It might 
be, after all, that our fears were ground- 
less. We ardently hoped so, even to 
the Englishman who had been desirous 
of meeting Baranda. 

The tension upon our nerves began 
to relax, so that when our driver halted 
to water his mules at a wayside spring 
we began to converse with some free- 
dom. This was of short duration, how- 
ever ; for hardly had our mules got fairly 
under way when we began to descend 
into a cafion, where the road was shut 
in by huge rocks in addition to the for- 
est trees. Ere the bottom of this cafion 
was reached, we heard a warning cry, 
and the next moment the mules were in 
wild confusion, trying to extricate them- 
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selves from a rope that had been firmly 
tied across the road at the foot of the 
incline. 

We were pitched out of our seats by 
the sudden stoppage of the vehicle, but 
in stantly regained our positions, threw 
off our cloaks and grasped our weapons. 
The cry of the driver was followed by 
the shouts of some half dozen or more 
men. “They are upon us,” cried one 
of the Englishmen. “Defend from the 
thieves the treasures we carry.” 

With these words he leaped to the 
ground, pistol in hand. Not more than 
ten feet separated him from the nearest 
robber, and each fired at the same in- 
stant. Both were struck, and neither 
kept his feet, one falling instantly while 
the other staggered a second or two, 
but then dropped down helpless. The 


attack and the shots were so sudden 
that the rest of us had not moved. 

The fall of the robber was the signal 
for a general discharge from the arms 


of the outlaws, but either owing to the 
motion given to the stage by the strug- 
gling mules or their poor marksmanship, 
none of us were wounded. The second 
Englishman now sprang from one side 
of the stage, and one of the Mexicans 
and I from the other. Three men were 
near us, and as my companion caught 
sight of one he cried, “ Juan Baranda,— 
Juan the outlaw!” 

Even in the excitement of the moment 
I could not but notice the massive form 
of the noted robber, and mark with ap- 
prehension the ferocity of his counte- 
nance. He shouted in a voice hoarse 
with passion and anger, “ Yes, Baranda 
the bandit ; and death to the man that 
knows me.” 

At the same instant he fired, striking 
my companion, who tried to save him- 
self from falling by grasping the side of 
the coach ; but his hand slipped and he 
sank to the ground. 

I was now left to face the three, as 
neither of my companions could render 
any assistance. Two of the bandits fired 
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at me, but the first missed his shot, and 
I dodged just as the second pulled trig- 
ger, so escaped without a wound. There 
was no time to take aim, but I fired in- 
stantly in return. One man fell dead 
and the other was severely wounded. 
He staggered back, tried to save him- 
self, but fell against the gigantic robber 
who was just in the act of firing upon 
me. The jostle saved me, but as I en- 
deavored to spring behind the corner of 
the coach, my foot tripped and I fell 
backward over my wounded Mexican fel- 
low passenger. A second shot whizzed 
over me. Without attempting to rise, 
I whirled on my side and fired at the 
advancing bandit. If struck he did not 
stop, but sprang forward, pistol in hand, 
to kill me. There was no time to escape, 
and the chamber of my pistol had got 
caught in some manner and would not 
revolve. At that second, and just as he 
raised his arm to fire, the Mexican who 
was still in the stage leaned suddenly 
forward and struck the uplifted arma 
terrible blow with his murderous knife. 
It half severed the member from the 
outlaw’s body, and the blood flew in 
streams from the ghastly wound. 

The pistol fell to the ground, and with 
a frightful cry of rage and pain the ban- 
dit ran back among the trees, calling at 
the same moment for his men to retreat. 
I instantly jumped to my feet, and 
catching my second pistol fired several 
shots at Baranda and the men who held 
the mules and guarded the driver. 
Neither shot took effect, yet the firing 
hastened their retreat. The English- 
man upon the other side of the stage 
now raised a shout of victory. He had 
exchanged a number of shots with two 
of the robbers, but neither he nor they 
had been injured. They had been held 
at bay, however, and the treasure was 
still in our possession. The brief, but 
by no means bloodless battle was over. 

We hastily examined our friend, and 
found that he had been struck in the 
head and stunned, but was not so badly 
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hurt as the Mexican traveler, who had 
been hit in the side, making an ugly 
wound. The robber I had shot was 
severely hurt, but the one knocked down 
by the Englishman had managed to 
escape with his comrades. 

The Englishman who had single-hand- 
ed defended his side of the stage was 
something of a surgeon, and in the course 
of half an hour had bandaged the wounds 
of the three injured men. We removed 
the seats of the stage, and laid the three 
.side by side upon the bottom. They 
gave both cries and curses as the stage 
jolted over the rocky road, but in time 
we got them safely to Guanajuato, where 
the two travelers were made comforta- 
ble in a hotel, and the wounded robber 
was given into the hands of the legal 
authorities. 

I supposed that our adventures with 
Juan the highway robber were ended, till 
one day I was passing the famous castle 
Grenaditas, which in 1810 was the scene 
of the wholesale butchery of 2,000 Span- 
iards by the Mexicans. It was now used 
as a prison, and the robber we had cap- 
tured was lodged within its gloomy por- 
tals. The opposite side of the street was 
lined with a number of pu/gue shops, 
where the national beverage was retailed. 
I entered one of these to obtain a glass 
of pulgue, and ask a question or two of 
the proprietor about some mines con- 
cerning which we had conversed once or 
twice. 

To my surprise he did not reply in his 
usual polite manner, and appeared eager 
to see me depart. I was just in the act 
of raising the pu/gue to my lips, when I 
noticed a very large man sitting in a cor- 
ner of the room. There was something 
familiar about his appearance, and I 
stood watching him closely to see if I 
could recall his identity, when he raised 
his face and looked at me. In an instant 
it flashed upon me. I dropped my glass, 
and cried out “ Baranda the robber.” 

The outlaw had evidently recognized 
me when I entered the shop and was all 
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prepared, for the words had hardly been 
uttered when hesprang forwarc, knocked 
me down with a single blow, and disap- 
peared from the room. Ina moment I 
was up and ran to the front door, but the 
bandit was nowhere in sight. Deter- 
mined to effect his capture if possible, I 
rushed across the street to the castle and 
demanded admittance. It took the stu- 
pid guard some moments to realize what 
I desired, but once admitted I hurrfied to 
the commander and said, “ Baranda, the 
highway robber was in the pu/gue shop,” 
— pointing to the one in question, — 
“not five minutes ago.” 

He did not stop to ask questions, but 
called an officer and said, “Take a file 
of.soldiers and search the place this man 
points out.” 

We ran across the street and made the 
most thorough examination of the shop 
and all surrounding buildings. No traces 
could we find of the outlaw: he had 
either fled or was too securely hidden 
for us to find. 

On our return to the prison the officer 
said that from Baranda’s being so near 
the castle his object undoubtedly was to 
try and help the captive bandit to escape. 
“T will therefore take especial pains to 
guard him for the present,” was his part- 
ing injunction. 

A few days after this we set out to 
visit some neighboring mines. As the 
distance was but a few miles, we walked 
in preference to riding. Late in the 
afternoon we finished the object of our 
visit, and on nearing the city left the 
highway and started directly down the 
face of the mountain. I had fallen some 
distance behind my companions, so find 
ing a little trail I resolved to follow it, 
thinking to get ahead faster even if the 
distance was a little greater. 

This trail led along the face of the 
mountain rather than in a direct line 
toward Guanajuato, and I soon entered 
a dark cafion shaded by low trees. I 
heard the dash of a stream, and believing 
that the trail would turn I hurried on. 
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The muddy and discolored water from 
some of the mines upon the mountain 
here swept along in quite a stream, and 
I stopped for a moment to watch it 
dash over the rocks. While standing 
upon the bank I was suddenly seized, 
and a heavy cloak was thrown over my 
head. I attempted to cry aloud, but my 
voice was smothered beneath the folds. 

Who my assailants were, or what their 
object could be, I had no idea. Had it 
been robbery, there was no need of per- 
sonal violence, for I had but a few dol- 
lars, and would have given them up 
without a struggle. I believed they had 
mistaken me for another, and that as 
soon as my features were recognized I 
would be released, so gave myself no 
concern over the singular treatment I 
was receiving, more than annoyance at 
being detained and half smothered. 

As soon as they had my hands secure- 
ly tied behind my back, the outlaws 
threw off the cloak, pressed a pistol 
against my temple, and a stern voice 
said, “ Not a word or I will fire.” They 
were two Mexicans, and from their fan- 
tastic yet picturesuue dress, much af- 
fected by the brigands of Mexico, I 
realized at once that they were robbers. 

One of them said in English, “ You 
must go with us.” 

“ But suppose I refuse ?”’ I replied. 

He whipped out a long knife, and 
pressing the point so sharply against my 
hand as to bring the blood cried, “ Not 
go? This will start you.” 

I toak the hint without further explan 
ation, and followed one, while the second 
walked behind me. 

After going perhaps a quarter of a 
mile, one said, “ We must now blindfold 
you: we are taking you to our retreat, 
and you must not see the way.” 

I attempted to reason with them, and 
offered what money I had, and tried to 
learn the object of my capture. Argu- 
ment was of no avail, and I had to sub- 
mit to have my eyes covered with a 
handkerchief. 
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After a short advance we were stopped 
be a sentry or guard, who asked how 
many had been captured. 

“Only one,” was the reply, “but it 
was by accident that he came our way. 
The chief may bring in the other two.” 

I realized then that something more 
than accident or mistake had led to my 
capture, for the “other two” evidently 
had reference to my two friends. 

One of my captors now said, “ We 
will untie your hands, for you will have 
to feel your way, as we are going through 
a narrow passage.” 

We entered a low, damp tunnel, but 
after going a short distance my guides 
halted, and one removed the bandage 
from my eyes. I found myself in a large 
cave, and at the further end a fire was 
burning, around which were sitting four 
or five men. They sprang up at our ap- 
proach, and asked several questions in 
Spanish. Hoping to get some clue to 
the plan of the robbers, I pretended ig- 
norance of the language. 

“Only one!” they said, as soon as 
they were sure that I could not under- 
stand them. ‘Where are the others? 
did they escape?” My captors briefly 
related the manner in which I had been 
caught, and were evidently pleased that 
it happened so easily for them. Ques- 
tions and answers were rapidly given, 
till I realized that for several days the 
whole band had been watching for an 
opportunity to capture the two English- 
men and myself. The chief believed 
that we would pay a large sum to be re- 
leased, even if we were without money 
when taken. Those present were now 
waiting for the return of the chief and 
the rest of the gang. 

I was both angry and alarmed at my 
situation, for I could hear threats of 
personal violence in case a ransom was 
not promptly paid. The bandits evi- 
dently believed that I was a relative of 
the rich Englishmen, and that almost 
any sum would be paid for my release. 
Knowing that they were doomed to dis- 
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appointment —for I had no claim upon 
my English friends that would induce 
them to advance money under the pres- 
ent circumstances, —I felt that I must 
watch every opportunity and risk much 
to effect my escape. With these thoughts 
uppermost I waited with impatience for 
the return of the absent chief. 

Half an hour passed when suddenly 
voices were heard, and several of the 
men sprang up, crying, “The chief 
comes.” They then busied themselves 
about the evening meal, for which it is 
evident they had only waited their cap- 
tain’s return. 

Impatient as I had been for the ap- 
pearance of this person, my heart sank 
like lead, when after a momentary delay 
I beheld the huge form of Juan Baranda 
enter the cave. For the first time I 
felt that my position was one of immi- 
nent danger. 

He was in a villainoustemper, that only 
one out of the three had been captured, 
as his plan had been to secure all of us. 
He caught up a light and approached 
me closely. It took but a moment for 
him to recognize me as the one who had 
killed one of his men when the stage 
was robbed. He addressed me in Span- 
ish, but I pretended ignorance of that 
language. Turning to his band he cried 
in the most vindictive manner, “ This is 
the English dog that shot José, and 
helped capture and carry Garcia to pris- 
on. He is thedevil that saw me in Cas- 
tro’s place, and attempted to capture 
me.” 

Here he related to his men in graphic 
style how I entered the shop, and stood 
by the counter drinking pz/gue while he 
sat in the room. Then that I saw him, 
and cried out, “Baranda, the robber!”’ 
How he sprang upon me and knocked 
me down, and then escaped while I ran 
to call the soldiers. Most of the band 
crowded about us while he told the 
story, and acted out a part of the scene 
in the pulgue shop. He ended by cry- 
ing, “He is our enemy, and deserves 
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death at our hands if no ransom is paid 
for him. You escaped us once,” he cried 
in a furious manner, “but you shall not 
again, and if a handsome ransom is not 
paid, we will cut your heart out and 
drink its blood.” 

Infamous as appeared his threats, I 
read an expression in the stern faces of 
his men that showed my fate would be 
sealed if-this man gave the command. 

At length, they resumed their places 
beside the fire, and ate their scanty sup- 
per. I was given some beans hot with 
pepper, and some thin, hard slices or 
cakes of bread. 

Shortly afterwards I was told by one 
of the Mexicans that I must write a 
note to the two Englishmen, and ask for 
a ransom of $1,000. 

It would be useless to repeat my argu- 
ment to them, or my protestations that 
no money would be paid. “Write the 
note,” was their command, with flour- 
ished knives. “We must have that 
money.” 


Remembering the manner in which I 
had been forced to accompany two of 
the bandits, I no longer hesitated, but 
did as they directed. My brief note 
read as follows: “I have been captured 
by Juan Baranda and his gang of rob- 
bers, and am kept in a cave on the side 


of the mountain. They insist, — at the 
point of a sharp knife,—that I write 
and demand in their name a ransom for 
my worthless self of $1,000. This sum 
can be paid to Emanuel Castro, the keep- 
er of the pu/gue shop near castle Grena- 
ditas.” To this I added a postscript, 
saying, “I can give you no clew to fol- 
low.” I underscored the word follow, 
thinking that my friends might catch 
my idea and watch the messenger, and 
possibly come in time to my assistance. 

Baranda ordered me to read the note 
to the Mexican who spoke English, and 
he translated it tothe band. “Tell him 
to add,” he cried, “that if the money is 
not paid by tomorrow at sundown, we 
will shoot the dog todeath.” This was 
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said in such a fierce and determined 
manner, and so readily acquiesced in by 
his men, that I fully realized my urgent 
peril, and wished most heartily that the 
sum of money might be advanced, yet 
was positive from the stubborn charac- 
ter of my friends tht not a cent would 
be paid to the robbers. 

A messenger was quickly dispatched 
to the city with the demand, and shortly 
afterwards the bandits prepared for the 
night by lying down upon the rocky 
floor and covering themselves with their 
long and heavy cloaks. I was too anx- 
ious to sleep, and felt that by remaining 
awake I might see some opportunity for 
escape. 

In this I was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, and day dawned after a restless 
and uneasy night. After a hasty meal, 
three of the bandits remained to guard 
me, while the rest set off upon their 
usual rounds. 

I soon learned from the conversation 
of the robbers that one of them had 
found and secreted on the previous day 
a quantity of pulgue. This had been 
insufficient for the whole band, so he 
had prudently saved it for himself and 
histwo companions. He quickly brought 
the liquor into the cavern, and the three 
prepared for a drinking bout. 

I thought if the quantity was only 
sufficient the men would soon be too 
drunk to guard me closely, for I knew 
the Mexican weakness for this favorite 
beverage. Imagine my disappointment, 
then, when after a short discussion the 
three approached me, and in spite of my 
most earnest protests proceeded to tie 
me hand and foot. They knew their 
own failings, and were guarding against 
any lack of watchfulness upon their part. 
They contemplated their work with sat- 
isfaction, and now felt free to drink all 
they desired. It took but two or three 
hours for them to become so drunk that 
they lay down upon the bottom of the 
cave, and soon sank into entire forg et- 
fulness. 
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The moment it was safe I began the 
most vigorous exertions to free myself 
from the rawhide bands. Struggle as 
hard as I might, I could not loosen a 
single knot. In my efforts to do sol 
rolled over once or twice upon the rocky 
floor and came in contact with a sharp 
rock. A sudden thought struck me; I 
might make use of this rock to cut the 
rawhide ropes by rubbing them across 
it. 

Turning and twisting myself into a 
suitable position, I began rubbing my 
feet up and down over the edge of the 
rock, till at length, when thoroughly 
wearied from the unusual exertion, I 
found the bands giving way. Strand 
after strand was cut apart in this man- 
ner, till my legs were free. 

My hands were tied behind my back, 
and I found so much difficulty in loos- 
ening them that once I started to leave 
the cave and take my chances. Reflect- 
ing, however, that I would be utterly 
powerless to defend myself in case a 
sentry should be stationed at the en- 
trance, I continued my exertions. 

My hands and wrists were bleeding 
freely ere the rawhide gave way ; but 
forgetting the wounds and loss of blood, 
I no sooner found my hands at liberty 
than I caught up a hat and cloak that 
belonged to one of the bandits, took my 
own pistol, which had been laid upon a 
low, rocky shelf, and at once made my 
way out of the cavern. 

I knew not what opposition I might 
encounter, but prepared myself not to 
be taken alive, and slowly and cautious- 
ly emerged into daylight. No sentry 
wasin sight, and I rapidly descended the 
side of the mountain. 

On leaving the spot, I marked it well, 
so that I could find the cave in case of 
need. It was well that I did so, for I 
had not gone a mile when I saw a body 
of men in uniform, and a moment later 
caught sight of my two English friends. 
They had set out in searchof me at dawn 
of day. 
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I need not relate their congratulations 
at my escape, nor the exultation of the 
Mexican officer when I told him I could 
lead his men back to the cave, where it 
was more than likely we would find the 
three bandits fast asleep. We retraced 
our steps at once, and after a tedious 
climb gained the entrance to the cave. 
The soldiers rushed excitedly in, and 
made a bloodless capture of the three 
drunken fellows who had guarded me. 

Having been so successful the officer 
determined to hide his men, and wait the 
coming of the chief and the rest of his 
gang. Half adozen of the soldiers were 
accordingly sent into the cave, while the 
commander, some of the soldiers, the 
two Englishmen and I hid in secure 
places upon the outside. 

The delay was long and tedious, and it 
was not till the middle of the afternoon 
that anyone drew near. Then Baranda 
and four of his followers came up the 
mountain. We waited for them to enter 


the cave, for we would then have them 


between two fires. At last three of the 
brigands started into the cavern, leaving 
the chief and one man on the outside. 
The officer held back a moment longer, 
but fearing to delay too long he gave the 
word, and we rushed upon the gigantic 
outlaw. 

The officer shouted to him to surren- 
der, but instead he drew a pair of pistols 
and instantly fired with each. The alarm 
had been given before the soldiers hid- 
den in the cave could capture the three 
robbers who had entered, so that now we 
were opposed to five resolute and deter- 
mined brigands. 

Bullets flew in every direction, and a 
number of wounds were inflicted ere any 
one fell. Then one of the robbers sank 
down, and almost at the same moment 
one of the soldiers dropped dead by a 
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shot from Baranda’s pistol. By t his time 
the soldiers in the cave rushed upon the 
scene, and a firefrom their guns laid two 
more of the outlaws low. 

The robber chief, seeing his party out- 
numbered, now sought to escape ; andas 
I was directly in front of him at that 
moment he rushed upon me with all the 
fury of a mad bull. My companions 
shouted to me to retreat, but that was 
impossible. He had dropped one of his 
pistols and drawn a long knife ; with this 
in one hand and a pistol in the other, he 
sprang toward me. I fired twice in 
quick succession, but was carried down 
by the strength of the bandit, and the 
next instant the warm blood spurted 
from a dangerous wound in my side. 
My brain grew dizzy, and for the first 
time in my life I fainted. 

When I recovered consciousness, I 
was told that three of the bandits were 
dead, but that Baranda, though having 
no less than five bullet wounds, was still 
living, while one of the outlaws had es- 
caped apparently unhurt, though fully 
fifty shots had been fired at him. 

The surgical Englishman staunched 
the flow of blood from my side, and a 
litter was provided for me, upon which 
six of the soldiers carried me back to 
the city. The outlaw chief lived but an 
hour or two, so that during the day the 
dead bodies of himself and his three fol- 
lowers were brought to the city, in order 
to obtain a reward that had been offered 
by the government. 

It was several weeks before I regained 
my strength, but when I was at last able 
to be out, I found myself quite a hero 
with the people of Guanajuato, and re- 
ceived from the government a handsome 
sum for the active part I had taken in 
the extermination of this band of high- 


way robbers. 
S. S. Boynton. 
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Tuomas STEVENSON and Henry Cor- 
nell were taking their usual early morn- 
ing walk in the Golden Gate Park. The 
fog had not yet lifted, nor yet the fog 
from Mr. Cornell’s brain, which Mr. 
Stevenson was trying to clear by earnest 
and somewhat disputatious talk. They 
were old friends, prosperous business 
men of San Francisco, but in early life 
they had been teachers in the city of 
New York,—born, reared, educated, 
and educators in that metropolis. It 
need not be a matter of surprise, then, 
if their language, even in familiar con- 
versation, was decidedly didactic, dog- 
matic, prosaic, pedantic, or any other zc 
characteristicof teachers in general; and 
so the gentle reader (to use the old-fash- 
ioned, flattering title), if he dislikes 
such talk, and is tired of educational 
topics, had better stop reading this at 
once. 


“Don’t tell me!” said Mr. Stevenson... 


“ Richard Grant White was a scholarly 
critic, and he uttered a solemn truth, 
more than twenty-five years ago, when 
he proclaimed that the art of reading 
aloud was a lost art.” 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated Mr. Cornell: 

“Well, he meant by that, of course,” 
answered Mr. Stevenson, “that there was 
no general capability of opening books 
and reading aloud random passages ac- 
ceptably at s¢ght. And don’t you re- 
member that Professor Dowden of the 
Dublin University wrote an article, last 
year, on this subject, in one of the for- 
eign reviews,—the Fortnightly, I think ? 
I should say that he held the same opin- 
ion. And then you must remember 
those protests in the New York Tri- 
bune, and other papers, from parents 
complaining that their children were 
neglected in this matter at the schools. 
For a while I supposed that the multi- 
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plicity of studies had crowded this one 
out. I knew that Greek was nearly ban- 
ished from University curricula, and 
that Latin would share the same fate, 
but that we can’t understand our Eng- 
lish without it — ” 

“Stop, my dear friend, you’re all 
wrong,” exclaimed Mr. Cornell; “ why, 
the whole country rings with declama- 
tions ; look in the daily papers, and see 
the notices of the doings of literary so- 
cieties. The boys are just as fond as 
ever of recitations, the girls are taking 
to Delsarte, elocution is a household 
word, the elocutionist is abroad in the 
land.” 

“Oyes, he’s abroad — in fact, I think 
he’s all abroad,” said Mr. Stevenson. 
“And that’s one cause of the neglect. 
He’s either under-teaching or over- 
teaching or mis-teaching ; you can take 
your choice. Of course, I know that 
there are very many good teachers, and 
many good readers among their pupils ; 
and nobody enjoys the recitations, gen- 
erally, more than I do, and I fairly de- 
light in any evidence of talent of this 
sort, and in any real appreciation of good 
literature it demonstrates; but why 
don’t all the?teachers insist that the 
pupils should have a clear knowlege of 
the meaning of that troublesome word 
elocution. Why not show them thatthe 
very derivation (/oguor, to speak,) is 
proof that the most important branch is 


‘every day speech; and that the next, 


because of the multiplicity of books, is 
reading aloud; and ‘last of all, public 
or platform performance. No, they re- 
verse all this ; and the aim of the young 
miss or the young gentleman is, not to 
talk well, nor to read well, but to declaim 
well. Why don’t they show them,” he 
continued, getting warmer and warmer, 
“that the more distinct and well modu- 
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lated their every day speech, the more 
capable they will be of speech on any 
occasion whatever? Why don’t they 
rid them of that confounded nasality 
which is so common among us that Eng- 
lishmen characterize it as national?” 
“Stop!” ejaculated Mr. Cornell. 
“Another Anglomaniac! Don’t you 
know that climate has much to do with 
the matter, and that we’re troubled all 
over the country with catarrh ?” 
“What!” shouted the now irate Mr. 
Stevenson. “Call me an Anglomaniac, 
if you like, but I tell you that every can- 
did American who travels through Eng- 
land recognizes, even among the igno- 
rant classes,a deeper, manlier tone of 
voice than ours, —cockneys excepted. 
Of course, I am not treating of individ- 
uals, but of the masses in both coun- 
tries. Whatever the British faults of 


speech, nasality is not one of them ; and 
I insist that if it’s worth while to sing 
with a good tone, it ’s quite as important 


to speak with it.” 

It was plain, by this time, that some 
one was riding a hobby ; and certainly 
girding himself to ride it to death. The 
gait of the two friends being accelerat- 
ed, if Mr. Cornell, who was inclined to 
be pursy, had possessed by this time 
any spare breath, he would not have 
been allowed to vocalize it, for his im- 
petuous companion again broke forth. 

“ Now Mr. Cornell, my sympathies are 
very much enlisted for the children, who 
are all the more misled by the exhibi- 
tions of many a wandering elocutionist, 
who advertises positively that he will 
draw tears and smiles, — not, bless you, 


by any evidence of talent on the part of . 


the author. he is supposed to illustrate, 
but by the wonderful gifts of the reader. 
Little sympathy has he with that rever- 
ential spirit of Charles Lamb, who would 
have a strain of solemn music before he 
entered upon Milton. No, sir! At the 
slightest notice this fellow will attack 
your Hamlets and Macbeths, and adver- 
tise to curdle your blood; and he’ll do 
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it all without a single stage illusion. He 
may, indeed, call to his aid, and to the 
distress of his hearers, one of those grue- 
some, wierdly running, pianoforte ac- 
companiments, and an occasional lower- 
ing of the lights, so that his rendition 
(good word, that !) may be more effective. 
We've heard many delightful public 
readers, my friend, in the course of our 
long lives, but surely their chief aim was 
to illustrate the author, — not to parade 
the reader. Ah! best of them all, you 
remember Fanny Kemble, and don’t you 
recall the reverential air with which she 
opened the page of Shakspere ?”’ 

“Yes, I do,” answered his friend; 
“but, for goodness’ sake, don’t go to the 
past. You are forever talking about how 
you heard Fanny Kemble, and Thack- 
eray, and Dickens. Their voices can’t 
be heard now. The present is what we 
have to do with. I dare say people read 
just as well now, if not better. Why 
not? I’m sure you and I remember how 
we were fascinated and entranced by the 
ranting, and mouthing, and striding of 
old theatrical times. If the elocution of 
the stage has improved so much, why 
not that of the schools?” 

Evidently pursy Mr. Cornell was get- 
ting his breath, and using it to some ad- 
vantage. 

“That’s all very plausible,” said his 
companion, “but we'll put this matter 
to the test, as far as we can test it to 
our own satisfaction. You know that I 
have lavished money for the education 
of my children, and that they are quite 
as accomplished as the usual run of boys 
and girls ; they have acquired some solid 
branches, —and they paint, they sing, 
they play, they dance; and in fact, I am 
as proud of them as fond; and that’s 
just the reason why I’m annoyed be- 
cause they are deficient in one accom- 
plishment so common and so delightful 
in our younger days. Come to Bush 
Street tonight. I’m going to examine 
them, as we used to say, on this very 
head.” 
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The two friends parted at the gate, to 
take separate cable-cars, and to meet as 
by appointment. 

Time, 8 p.m. Scene, the parlor. As. 
sembled, Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson, the 
Misses Clara and Julia Stevenson, Char- 
ley, Dick, and Tom, Jr., the Masters 
Stevenson, and Mr. Cornell, the family 
friend. All of them ready for the talk 
about reading volunteered by the pater- 
nal. “O pa!” shouted Charley, “before 
you begin I wish you’d get Clara to give 
us her recitation of the Bridge of Sighs. 
I can tell you she throws a lot of back 
hair and pathos into it.” 

“Well, my boy, she can give it to us. 
It was a mistake that [I didn’t buy a 
platform with the rest of the parlor fur- 
niture, — but never mind, — stand up, 
Clara, dear, — but don’t disturb your 
back hair.” 

Clara shrugged her pretty shoulders, 
and “gave it,” as the expression is, and 
quite creditably too. Then she said that 


Charley was awfully clever in the 


“Charge of the Light Brigade.” “But 
O papa,” she exclaimed,“ you should hear 
the whole class recite in concert. They’re 
perfectly splendid, —those class charg- 
a.” 

“T don’t think the class charges have 
been very light this term, Clara, dear.” 

“Why, papa, what do you mean? 
What an awful pun!” 

This feeble witticism was met by a 
forcibly rebuking glance, needing no 
elocution whatever, from Mrs. Steven- 
son, who after looking him down, re- 
vived him, woman-like, by one of her 
sweetest smiles. But for his own levity, 
Mr. Stevenson would have then and 
there sternly admonished his daughter 
for her lavish use of the “awful.” He 
postponed his lecture. Just then Tom, 
Jr., (ten years old) remarked that he was 
first in his class for recitations, and that 
he was quite ready to give them some- 
thing, too. No doubt he would have 
proved as credible a Casabianca as that 
totally impossible boy could possibly be, 
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but papa decided upon a postponement 
of further recitations. 

“Clara,” he said, “I must speak to 
your teacher about those class recita- 
tions in concert. He’s an old friend, so 
I can take the liberty. I know that he 
more than half agrees with me on this 
point. Such exercises force the voices 
to a higher pitch than is proper, and 
goodness knows they’re high enough 
already ; and besides, they take away 
something of the individuality which 
belongs of right to every pupil. And 
Clara, dear, you are completely fascinat- 
ed with that Delsarte theory. It’s all 
very well for alesson in gymnastics ; and 
I approve of any exercise that will com- 
pel you boys and girls to put your arms 
well out,— if that is the intention. But, 
my child, no two persons naturally ex- 
press feelings or passions in precisely 
the same manner. This is a matter of 
temperament, and other characteristics, 
separating one individual from another. 

“ You girls look very charming to your 
parents during the performance, even if 
you do giggle unexpectedly at times, but 
it all reminds me of the antics of an old 
negro minstrel. He called himself Jim 
Crow, and he could ‘wheel about and 
turn about and do just so.’ I wasin New 
York when a play was brought out to il- 
lustrate this theory of Delsarte. It was 
a remarkably neat bit of mechanism, as 
I remember, but a failure. The xatural 
was left out. Do you suppose that the 
charming comedians of Wallack’s and 
Daly’s ever adopted Delsarte for them- 
selves? I fancy not.” 

“Well, pa, I dare say you’re right,” 
exclaimed Clara, ‘‘and I’m afraid you 
won’t approve of that chart our teacher 
has. It shows us how to make cheerful 
sounds by a series of scales, and then 
by another series how to make dismal 
ones,— joy and grief,—and all that you 
know. It’s perfectly lovely to hear him 
groan.” 

Papa was inclined to groan, himself, 
— but he did not. He sighed heavily. 
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“ Now, children, I’ve brought our friend 
with me tonight that he may hear you 
read aloud at sight,—to know what you 
can do in that branch of elocution. Let 
me see,— Ma! Choose something from 
your favorite Walter Scott.” 

“No, my dear, I prefer your select- 
ing,” she said. 

“Well, then,” glancing lovingly at his 
book-shelves, “I hardly know which — 
butah! look there! Addison, Goldsmith, 
Irving, —‘Sir Roger,’ ‘The Vicar,’ and 
‘Knickerbocker.’ They should have 
known each other. My dear children, 
here ’s a bit of literary history for you. 
Addison wrote Sir Roger, and about 
fifty years after his death Goldsmith 
wrote the Vicar, and when the pen 
dropped from the hand of Goldsmith 
there was no Englishman to pick it up, 
nor ever has been; the honor was re- 
served for an American, Washington 
Irving, who, strange to say, just about 
fifty years after Goldsmith’s death wrote 
The History of New York. These were 
classic humorists, —the three great hu- 
morists of the English tongue.” 

“How about Bill Nye?” whispered 
Charley to Clara. 

“Hush!” 

* As I was about to remark, children, 
the mere titles on those book-shelves 
are food for reflection. Take down, if 
you den’t care for prose, a volume of 
poetry, and read from it by turns. If 
you prefer one of our own poets, let us 
have Whittier. He'll be known to pos- 
terity as our national poet — not so clas- 
sical as some, not so finished,— but rep- 
resenting the true spirit of democracy. 
He’s the poet of the people, as Lincoln 
was their-spokesman. And you need 
not go outside of California for poets. 
Conspicuous among them is Bret Harte, 
of course; and Professor Sill wrote 
‘The Fool’s Prayer,’ a poem worthy of 
Longfellow. But look on the shelf be- 
low; there’s a delightful poet, Austin 
Dobson! Bring me ‘At the Sign of 
the Lyre.’ No! We'd better have a 
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few simple prose sentences now, and 
you, Charley, read them to us, and try 
to read them naturally. I mean by that, 
read them according to the good old- 
fashioned rule, read as you speak,— that 
is, when you speak correctly.” 

Charley accordingly delivered the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

“The young man, it is often said, has 
genius enough, if he would only study. 
Now, the truth is, that the genius will 
study. I care not to say that it will al- 
ways use books. Attention it is, — 
though other qualities belong to this 
power, —attention it is, that is the very 
soul of genius; not the fixed eye, not 
the poring over a book, but the fixed 
thought.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Stevenson. 
“Let me makeafewsuggestions. In the 
first place, when you are reading aloud, 
continually ask yourself mentally, ‘AmI 
reading this sentence as I would utter it 
if the words were my own, and I were 
talking?’ Youcan easily acquire such a 
habit. Of course, you perceive, now, that 
what is called natural reading is an art ; 
and one that must be patiently studied. 
It is not enough that you thoroughly 
understand the matter read; else we 
would not find so many poor readers 
among the wisest of men. I noticed that, 
although your delivery was not, so to 
speak, monotonous, you showed one kind 
of monotony, which is more common 
than any other. Ourdear old clergyman 
has it. He can’t understand an occa- 
sional drowsiness in his congregation, 
and it all comes from this: he persists 
in beginning every fresh sentence on 
the same pitch, and the first word of 
each verse of the hymn is treated in 
like manner. And you, Charley, began 
every one of those sentences on the 
same invariable pitch. You don’t talk 
so. Let me show you, by some meth- 
ods of my own, how thisand other faults 
can be corrected. Write the paragraph 
on the blackboard, or on paper, and 
make a variety, at once, by opening the 
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second sentence on a low pitch ; and to 
help you to do so, write the first word, 
now, with a small letter z instead of a 
capital. That will forcibly suggest to 
your eye the change I am advocating. 
It’s an absolute violation of grammati- 
cal rule —this small letter business, — 
and therefore all the more suggestive. 
Perhaps you might do the same with the 
third sentence, beginning it, also, with 
a small letter 7 When you have es- 
tablished the good habit, by writing a 
few examples of this sort, you can be 
trusted ever afterwards among the cap- 
itals. Exercise your own taste as to 
where you make this and other changes 
suggested. 

“There is a kind of emphasis, very 
common in talking, (and, therefore, it 
should be common in reading,) signified 
by allowing the voice to fall as complete- 
ly after the important word as it could 
at a period. There are several cases of 
the kind in the very paragraph quoted. 
The word weé/ in the second sentence 
is one of them. Suppose you insert a 
period and a line after wé//, and it will 
suggest the fall to your eye. Note this, 
particularly : the rhetorical punctuation, 
which you don’t see, often overrides 
the grammatical punctuation, which you 
do see. For example,—in that second 
sentence there is a comma after the 
opening word zow. The moment you 
saw that comma, Charley, you brought 
up your voice with a jerk, and it made 
your reading sound mechanical and not 
natural. If you were ¢a/king the sen- 
tence, probably you would make no pause 
whatever. Grammatical punctuation at 
the best is very imperfect. Hardly any 
two writers use the same rules.” 

“But,” interrupted Clara, “ why did ’nt 
the ancients, when they made their old 
commas, make them to suit ?”’ 

“Yes!” said Charley, “you might 
call that comical !” 

“Children !’”’— but a glance from Mrs. 
Stevenson checked the perturbed father. 

It was a glance that needed no sup- 
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plementary tones to prove to him that 
he had brought it on himself. 

“ Now, a word about the parenthesis. 
You lower the tones of the voice, don’t 
you, ina parenthesis? Well most sen- 
tences have clauses that are parentheti 
cal or explanatory, and these clauses also 
should be treated with more or less low- 
ering of the voice. You certainly do so 
in talking. Suppose you write the claus 
es that you consider parenthetical in 
very much smaller letters than the rest 
of the sentence. This treatment will be 
suggestive, like the other, to both eye 
and tongue. The clause, ‘it is often 
said,’ in the first sentence, can be treat- 
ed so; also the clause ‘though other 
qualities belong to this power.’ One 
word more about punctuation. In talk 
ing, we have many different falls of the 
voice at periods; and sometimes the 
voice is entirely sustained. Do remem- 
ber this. And in regard to pauses : — 
to read naturally one must acquire the 
habit of making them as he makes them 
in conversing uninterruptedly. In this 
way, also, he keeps a good supply of 
breath.” 

“ But, pa,” exclaimed Charley, “when 
Clara converses uninterruptedly she 
never makes any pauses, and she never 
gets out of breath!” 

A disdainful shrug from Clara, and 
Mr. Stevenson continues : 

“Tt seems to me that elocutionary 
treatises don’t lay sufficient stress upon 
the value of the circumflex accent. They 
state, usually, that this accent is for the 
elucidation and heightening of sarcasm, 
wit, irony, etc. The truth is that, in our 
talk, we use variations of the circumflex 
whenever there is any suggestion of con- 
trast. In the paragraph we are exercis- 
ing upon there is not a solitary example 
of sarcasm, nor of any similar quality ; 
and yet there are half a dozen words 
which imperatively demand more or less 
of the circumflex accent. In the first 
sentence, the words ‘ genius’ and ‘study,’ 
and in the last one, the words ‘eye,’ 
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‘book,’ and ‘thought,’ certainly require 
it. It’savery curious fact, that although 
young children use the circumflex freely 
in playmate talk, grown-up people find 
it hard to manage in reading aloud. 

“T’ve only one more point to touch 
upon, and then we'll permit our tired- 
out friend to go home. It’s the sing- 
song so common in the delivery of poe 
try. 

“I’m awfully glad, papa,” said Clara, 
“because our teacher insisted that he 
could n’t agree with you when you told 
him that people should try to read poetry 
as if it were prose.” 

“ My child, I do say so because it ’s the 
only way of avoiding all approach to 
sing-song. He thinks that such reading 
would be necessarily tame and prosaic. 
Not at all,— provided you have the usual 
ear for rhythm. That will protect you. 
Rhythm is the free and musical move- 
ment of verse, as opposed to the strict 
division of metre. It is true that some- 
times metre and rhythm coincide in a 
line,— but that is merely a coincidence. 
In rhythmical rendering we can make 
pauses at any part of the line called for, 
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and not necessarily at the close of the 
line, as metre would compel us to do. 
We can make pauses as the sense de- 
mands them, and without losing the 
musical time of the whole, and yet with- 
out the slightest tendency to sing-song. 
And how delightful all this is to the 
poet, himself, if he happens to be listen- 
ing to his verses!” 

“But pa,” said Julia, “how can we 
look ahead far enough, when reading at 
sight, as to use all these hints of yours ?” 

“ By practice, Julia. Let me ask you 
a question. How is it that you play 
those difficult pianoforte compositions 
at sight ?” 

“ Another question, pa. If we adopt 
your plan, and use the small-letter 
changes, and all that, will not our read- 
ing even then be mechanical?” 

“A very timely question, my child. 
You should use my plan only so far as to 
get you into correct habits. Then drop 
it ; for you must, of course, learn to read 
naturally, with all the inconsistencies 
and shortcomings of established punctu- 
ation staring you in the face. Good- 
night, Cornell, if you must go.” 

John Murray. 


DAWN ON PUGET SOUND. 


THE soft-toned clock upon the stair chimed three,— 
Too sweet for sleep, too early yet to rise. 
In restful peace I lay with half-closed eyes, 
Watching the tender hours go dreamily ; 
The tide was flowing in: I heard the sea 
Shivering along the sands; while yet the skies 
Were dim, uncertain, as the light that lies 
Beneath the fretwork of some wild rose tree 


Within the thicket gray. 


The chanticleer 


Sent drowsy calls across the slumbrous air ; 
In solemn silence sweet was it to hear 


My own heart beat 


Then broad and deep and fair— 


Trembling in its new birth from heaven’s womb— 
One crimson shaft of dawn sunk thro’ my room. 


Ella Higginson. 





An Experiment in Housekeeping. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN HOUSEKEEPING. 


I. 


WANTED.—FuRNISHED COTTAGE. 


A family of three adulis, tourists, wishes to rent a 
cottage of about six rooms completely furnished, for 
two months. Good care will be taken of the furni- 


ture, and prompt payment of rent made. Apply at 
HAWAIIAN BUSINESS AGENCY. 


Ir was a hot day in August that the 
“three adults’ above mentioned were 
gathered under the green gloom of some 
algaroba trees. The lawn sloped away 
to a point where it tumbled steeply into 
the sea. Back of it rose a wonderful 
mass of red stone known as Diamond 
Head. A rambling group of discon- 
nected picturesque buildings lay to the 
right, so close to the water that they 
seemed amphibious, as they overhung 
the sheening, shimmering waves, which 
almost sprayed their windows. The 
Three Adults were eating bananas and 
feeling idly content until the Major read 
aloud the seemingly innocent paragraph 
of “ Wanted.—Furnished Cottage.” 

“ That sounds dreadfully realistic and 
does n’t at all express what / want,” said 
the Young Lady. “Even an advertise- 
ment should be poetical in such a place 
as this. The Hawaiian Business Agency 
has no imagination.” 

“Indeed, I think it has too much,” 
said the Major, ruefully. “7 don’t in- 
tend to take care of the furniture, and 
as to prompt payment, hack hire and 
hotel bills will soon put that out of the 
question.” 

“As for me,” said the Matron, lying 
back in a steamer chair, “If this were 
the land where it was ‘always afternoon,’ 
I should never want anything but to be 
let alone ; but night will come, and then 
I want to die, or be transported, or rent 
a cottage, or anything except stay where 
I am.” 


The Matron was right; there was a 
crumpled rose leaf to mar their sybarite 
ease,—or to speak more literally, there 
was a bug in the heart of the rose. A 
bug? rather ten hundred thousand mil- 
lion of them. They were learning what 
the Egyptians suffered when the plague 
of insects fell upon them. At table 
they fanned their coffee while they took 
intermittent mouthfuls, else it became 
the swimming place of flies. A bright- 
eyed lassie plied a feather brush around 
their ears (the same with which she 
dusted the rooms in the morning), but 
this inconvenienced them far more than 
it did the flies. “I am growing thin, 
literally starving,” said the Young Lady 
as she peeled another banana. “I took 
two flies out of the gravy, three out of 
the milk, but when I found I had mashed 
several up in my potatoes my appetite 
refused to survive the shock.” 

“T can stand the flies better than the 
mosquitoes. I haven’t slept an hour 
for a week,” said the Major. “I shook 
six scorpions out of our bathing suits 
this morning, and I killed thirteen winged 
roaches on our bedroom floor last night. 
They ran around pit-a-pat, like mice.” 

“ These things being considered,” said 
the Matron firmly, “the Hawaiian Busi- 
ness Agency is right; we want a fur- 
nished cottage. The next question is 
what kind of a cottage do we want.” 

“Tt must have a piano, a lawn, and a 
hibiscus hedge,” said the Young Lady. 

“ And a veranda full of ferns,” added 
the Matron. 

“Tt is easy to suit me,” said the Ma- 
jor. “I want a bath-room, and a cool 
bed-room, and a good cook, and an ice 
chest, and not a confounded bug on the 
place.” 

So the Three Adults decided what 
they wanted, and rose up to goin search 
of it. 
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In the Kingdom of Hawaii there is a 
nimble sprite who regulates all the af- 
fairs of men. Nothing small or great, 
sad or gay, transitory or permanent, es- 
capes his attention; “lawyer, doctor, 
merchant, chief, rich man, poor man, 
beggar, thief,” are all at his call. He 
sets the time-pieces, orders the dinners, 
gives invitations to parties, calls a cab, 
in short is in every house, the willing 
servant of all. He evenascertained the 
whereabouts and wants of the Three 
Tourists. “Ding-a-ling! Hello!” he 
cried to them in his jovial way. “The 
Hawaiian Business Agency has six an- 
swers to advertisement. Come in town 
at once.” 

So the Major bade the sprite summon 
a carriage, and prepared for the task of 
criticizing other people’s houses. A very 
simple task indeed, but discouraging to 
this ardent three, who sought for Alad- 
idn’s palace without his wonder-working 
lamp to call it into life. Of the six 
houses placed at their disposal, one was 
too small and another too large ; one had 
no fernery, another no garden ; the piano 
was lacking in one, and the sewerage in 
another. 

“ We might as well give it up, and rec- 
oncile ourselves toour present quarters,” 
said the Major, as they drove seaward. 

The ladies were too tired to dispute 
the assertion ; unless, indeed, they were 
silenced by the sunset scene before 
them. Their road wound under over- 
arching algaroba trees ; the mountains 
gloomed on one hand, the sea gleamed 
on the other, burning, paling, purpling, 
like a seething cauldron of jewels. A 
groupof cocoanut treesskirted the water, 
long, slender stems supporting feathery 
tops, which seemed to overweight them 
as the breeze fluttered their plumes. 
Just before them rose Diamond Head, 
its base in the sea, its splendid bulk 
towering clear-cut against the sky; a 
very sphinx among mountains, a solemn 
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keeper of nature’s secrets. Not a green 
thing lives upon its slope; under the 
noontide glare it turns to ashy gray; at 
sunset it is a gnome’s mountain of bur- 
nished gold ; at twilight purple shadows 
brood over it. It is the haunting place 
of rainbows, which gleam out suddenly 
against its stern sides without apparent 
cloud. In whatever light it is seen, it is 
always grandly desolate, reminding one 
of that stone embodiment of mystery, 
lying so dumb among Egyptian sands. 
All the voluptuous tenderness of this 
tropic clime has no power to soften its 
ruggedness ; the sea wooes it in vain ; its 
heart is a fire-charred cavern, no wonder 
its breast is stone! 

The mountain’s shadow fell over our 
house-seekers as they dismounted at 
their temporary home. 

“We might do worse than this, even 
in that ideal cottage,” said the Young 
Lady, seating herself on the stone steps 
that led down tothe beach ; “was there 
ever a lovelier scene than that?” 

The tide was coming in ; great billows 
rode gallantly over the reef, breaking 
into white spray, and dashing in over 
the satin surface of the bay. Some la- 
dies and gentlemen in a native canoe 
were riding the surf, —rowing out to 
the reef, and dashing back on the crest 
of the waves, —a sort of marine tobog- 
ganing. A long sweep of coast, plumed 
with palms, lay to the right: near by, 
pretty villas dotting the beach. Beyond 
the reef, the sea stretched in pulsat- 
ing purple to meet a gold-bound, dark- 
ling sky. A realm of light fainting into 
the waiting arms of night. 

It was early next morning that the 
sprite once more jingled its cheerful 
bell, and announced another house for 
the tourists. ‘Positively the last chance,” 
said the Major, fresh from the miseries 
of his mosquito-haunted couch. “ Let 
us make one more attempt, and if it 
fails, we ll assasinate the Hawaiian Busi- 
ness Agency, and flee the country. 
There is luck in odd numbers.’’ 
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And so it proved. The ideal cottage 
was found at last. It stood upon the 
lower slope of Punch Bowl, that conviv- 
ial old mountain that keeps guard over 
Honolulu, hiding its long-past volcanic 
habits under a mantle of green, and per- 
mitting the town to steal up its sides 
with reckless aspiring It was a square, 
two-story house, encircled with veran- 
das. It turned a cold and shabby shoul- 
der to the narrow street, and kept its 
pleasant front face to look upon a ter- 
raced garden, where a wide lawn was 
shaded by splendid trees. There the 
hibiscus vied with the Ponciana regia in 
burning its flame-like blossoms. Passion 
vines climbed over the fences; palm 
trees and flowering shrubs bordered the 
terraces. From the garden, the city 
was quite out of sight; it was invaded 
by only one of its many voices, —the 
church bells. The wide verandas shad- 
ed a wealth of ferns, so that all the 
French windows seemed to open into a 
conservatory. The rooms lay in a soft 
green light, refreshing to the eye. A 
mellow-toned piano stood in a shadowy 
corner of the large parlor, presided over 
by a fiery painting, whose masses of 
angry reds, represented the volcano of 
Kilauea in active eruption. That pic- 
ture was the one inharmonious thing in 
the house. It gleamed and glowed and 
glowered like anavenging fury. It haunt- 
ed the place like a spirit. The Major 
tried sitting with his back to it, only to 
see it mocking him in an opposite mir- 
ror. 

“It heats the room as much as a coal 
fire,” said the. Matron, giving reins to 
her imagination. 

The Young Lady wasted no words. 
She did not live in an zsthetic age for 
naught. She robbed the sofa of a diaph- 
anous tidy; she fastened it with blue 
ribbons, and with it she veiled the crim- 
son fury. It still shot a flush through 
the muslin, but it had lost its power to 
rend the cool green gloaming that filled 
the room, . 
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A curtained doorway led from the par- 
lor into the dining room. Here the 
Three Adults delighted to linger, with 
never a fly to molest. Here the green 
blinds were always drawn, and in a vase 
burned a long stick of Chinese incense, 
to warn any immigrating insect that the 
ports were closed. The Young Lady 
complained that the place smelled like 
a joss house, but there were peace and 
comfort in the smell. Here the table 
was laid with dainty silver and china, and 
the Lin (who was also rented with the 
house) furnished good meals. Breakfast 
at eight :— melons, bananas, mush, is- 
land coffee, fish or meat. Lunch at 
twelve,— cold meat, salad, boiled taro, 
fruit and tea. Dinner at five; followed 
by coffee on the veranda in the limpid, 
glowing atmosphere that precedes the 
sudden falling of tropic night. The eye 
follows the opaline lights gleaming 
across the sky, and returning it encount- 
ers astar. Pausing to admire, the gaze 
compasses myriad others. The day is 
gone, and night reigns in her stead. But 
such a night! Nature, so lavish in the 
coloring of her day-time splendors, finds 
on her palette no truly sombre hue to 
lay upon the canvas of the night. The 
sky is dark, but it is still blue, with the 
unfathomable hue of deep-dyed velvet. 
Each tricklet of light dropped from a 
star is thrown back and multiplied by 
the white uplifting of polished palm 
trunks and the broad gleaming of glossy 
“foliage. No light is absorbed ; the lilies 
and magnolias reflect it from their white 
chalices ; the trees drip it from their leaf 
tips, to lie gleaming on the white roads 
and stone walls. The ponciana blossoms 
are distinctly red; only their shadows 
are deeply, densely black. Night, in cold 
climes, is the time to sleep ; in the tropics 
it is the time to dream. 


III. 


Ir was the evening after the three 
tourists had entered into possession of - 
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their cottage. They were enjoying their 
coffee upon the veranda. A cool breeze 
fluttered the ferns, and lisped softly 
among the boughs of the tall monkey- 
pod trees, that shaded the lawn. The 
low hum of marauding mosquitoes 
seemed the most audible note of the 
night. The Major set his cup down and 
prepared for a doze; the Matron languid- 
ly plied her fan ; the Young Lady gazed 
starward, and abandoned herself to 
thoughts of some one over the sea. Sud- 
denly a white figure flitted across the 
lawn, followed by a roar and rush of 
water as though a breaker had dashed 
against the house. 

The Major sprang to his feet with a 
vague notion of shipwreck, and ran to 
investigate. Just around the corner of 
the housea small Chinese was flooding 
the veranda with the full force of a hose. 

“Who are you? What are you doing 
here ?” cried the Major wrathfully. The 
small Chinese replying only bya grin, 
Ah Lin wassummonsed to explain, which 


he did with lofty indifference. 


“He is the yard-boy. He washes 
porches, runs errands, and waits on me. 
You pay him ten dollars a month.” 

The Majorsighed. “I pay him to wait 
on you?) ThenI suppose you wait on 
me?” 

“No, I cook,” said Ah Lin, retiring 
calmly from further questioning. 

This was the beginning of revelations 
on the subject of household expenses. 
A third servant was necessary to do the 
housework ; the laundry carried off all 
washing ;— occasionally the Matron’s 
eloquence prevailed upon Ah Lin to in- 
duce the yard-boy to rinse out a few two- 
els, but even her courage was not equal 
to suggesting that he should iron them. 
Ah Lin did the marketing, and each 
evening he appeared on the veranda for 
orders, which he executed in a manner 
refreshing to the palate but exhausting 
to the purse. Chickens a dollar apiece ; 
butter sixty cents a pound; eggs five 
cents each; native coffee forty cents a 
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pound ; cream, one dollar a quart, and all 
canned goods twenty per cent higher 
than in San Francisco. The only really 
cheap article of food was bananas, — gol- 
den, luscious, an altogether different 
fruit from its traveled namesakes which 
hang blackening in America. A bunch 
of a hundred could be bought for twenty- 
five cents, and either cooked or raw they 
form a healthful and nourishing food. 

But away with these dull details! Fig 
leaves for clothing, and fruits for food 
cost nothing; if man wants more in 
Eden he must bring it from afar and 
pay accordingly. Who talks of finances 
under a sky so transcendently blue it 
might be a globe of crystal to be shat- 
tered with atouch? The sunbeams are 
lavish of gold; the moonlit ocean swims 
in silver; the trees bloom rubies, — who 
needs coin of the realm in fairy land? 
Not the Three Tourists certainly, — ex- 
cept when under the realistic spell of 
Ah Lin’s presence. 

And yet eating seemed to have be- 
come an all-pervading fact since they 
entered the cottage. If they made an 
excursion, bushes full of ripe guavas 
tempted them with thoughts of jelly. 
Once it obtruded itself in the shape of 
ducks, and forever connected those pro- 
saic fowls with one of the ideal moments 
of their lives. They were standing upon 
a mountain brink, with a wide view of 
the glowing tropical world unscrolled 
below them. It was an apotheosis of 


*color. A sunlit symphony of tints played 


upon the valley, toning indefinitely as 
they stretched away to meet the tender, 
melting, azure disc,— too pellucid to be 
air, yet too ethereal to seem water, — 
which lost itself in a downy fringe of 
clouds marking the line where the sea 
fainted to ether, and yielded its blue to 
he sky from whence it had snatched it’ 
On the near mountain side a landslip 
had left a great wound,—terra cotta 
red ; polished, softly shaded. A velvet 
green moss bound its edges, creeping 
slowly down to heal its hurt, and make 
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it again a part of the living world. A 
road like a red ribbon wound serpent- 
wise across the valley. 
‘*Qh, what if a sound should be made ! 
Oh, what if a bound should be laid 
To this bow and string tension of beauty and si- 
lence a spring, 
To the bend of beauty the bow, or the hold of si- 
lence, the string !” 


quoted the Matron softly, sitting upon 
the mountain’s brink. 

Just thena Chinese appeared climb- 
ing up the steep path, his well poised 
baskets full of live fowl. He stopped to 
get breath. “You likee buy ducks, 
chickens, eggs ?” he queried, startingall 
the ducks to quacking by suddenly put- 
ting down his baskets. 

“QO divine law of fitness!” apostro- 
phized the Matron angrily; but regain- 
ing her house-wifely instinct, stopped 
“to pity, then endure,” and then to pur- 
chase. 

“We must eat in order to admire, and 


having admired, must eat again,” said 
the Major philosophically, casting a last 
glance at the view, — but these men are 


proverbially materialistic. The Young 
Lady, for instance, was transported far 
beyond thought of dinners past and din- 
ners to come; but the worldly-wise Ma- 
tron knew that while live ducks were 
obtrusive realizing, dead ducks, well 
roasted, were altogether another thing. 
This abnormal interest in matters 
culinary soon led the tourists to visit 
the fish market, that odorous centre to 
Honolulu life. About the entrance na- 
tive women were sitting on the ground- 
weaving the wreaths of flowers that all 
Hawaiians wear around their heads and 
necks on gala occasions. Inside the 
building the noise and confusion were 
bewildering. Everything slimy, repul- 
sive, malodorous that the sea contains 
seemed to be crowded in that narrow 
space. Squids, spreading their flimsy 
arms toward piles of sea-urchins ; tiny 
black, wiggling shrimps, like ugly worms; 
fiery-eyed lobsters, crawling over glitter- 
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ing heaps of silvery fish ; immense loaves 
of a sticky mixture of cocoanut, poi, and 
fish ; bad smelling black balls of seaweed, 
accounted a great delicacy when eaten 
with a shell-fish that looks like half- 
melted lumps of taffy; besides many 
nameless things which pollute the air, 
and make nauseous the thought of eat- 
ing. The salespeople were mostly Chi- 
nese and native women, who looked 
as ugly and smelled as strong as their 
wares. 

The purchasers were arrayed in every 
manner of flowing robes: calico, red, 
orange, green, blue; silks, generally pur 
ple or crimson, held up from contact 
with the ground by brown hands plenti- 
fully adorned with rings. Surely this 
was a spot from which hunger would flee 
affrighted. 


Tue Three Adults were gathered for 
the last time upon the veranda ; on the 
morrow the steamer was to bear them 
out of fairyland into the world of every 
day. A profound melancholy brooded 
over their spirits. There seemed some- 
thing tragic even in the sound of Ah 
Lin’s droning song wafted to them from 
the kitchen, and the odor of the burning 
incense suggested an evening sacrifice. 
All their sunny, idle, redolent, tropic 
days were transmuted into yesterdays, 
and their tomorrows were veiled in fog. 
What recked they of mosquitoes and 
centipedes and scorpions ; of sleepless 
nights and hot days! They were look- 
ing their last on the moonbeams gilding 
the palms ; receiving their last caresses 
from the breeze, sweet from the breath 
of magnolias and stephanotis. They all 
felt a bovine longing to chew the cud of 
past delights. But man can only pasture 
on memories, — a too shadowy diet for 
peaceful rumination. 

The Young Lady broke the silence at 
last. 

“T wish we could take the house and 
the lawn and the hibiscus hedge and a 
banana grove along with us,” she said 
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dreamily. ‘I don’t feel I have done my 
duty to the bananas ; I might have eaten 
a great many more.” 


A Queer Story. 
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“our housekeeping has been a success.” 
“ Yes,” said the Major slowly jingling 
the few remaining coins in his pocket, 


“On the whole,” said the Matron, “Ithink, on the whole —it has.” 


Franklina Gray Bartlett. 





A QUEER STORY. 


I know the story I am going to tell 
will not be believed ; indeed, I am not 
prepared to say that I believe it myself, 
— I tell it as it was told to me. 

In the summer of 1875 business took 
me abroad, and in June of that year I 
found myself in Paris for the first time. 
I was still young enough to be excited 
by the novelty of my surroundings, and 
I spent many an afternoon in walking 
the streets, simply reveling in the sights 
and sounds, so different from anything 
I had been accustomed to. One day on 
the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle I was 
watching a company of Sapeurs-Pom- 
piers march by, and wondering at the 
queer ideas of our friends who “ march 
at the head of civilization,” in dressing 
up their firemen in a uniform like the 
army of an opera bouffe monarch, and 
speculating on what they were expected 
to do with musket and bayonet, when a 
hand was laid on my shoulder, and a 
voice that sounded oddly familiar said, 
“ Halloo, old man! Where did you drop 
from?” 

Turning, I recognized Walter Law, 
one of my old school comrades, whom I 
had completely lost sight of since our 
school days in Albany were over. I had 
heard that he was in Paris, pursuing 
fame and shekels as a painter, but had 
forgotten it till we came together on the 
Boulevard. Naturally, we had much to 


talk over, and we walked along, reviving 
recollections of old times, and compar- 
ing notes of our experiences since we 
parted, he telling of his struggles and 
successes, and I giving him the news 
from home. Arrived at the corner of 
the Chaussee d’ Antin he pleaded an en- 
gagement and left me, but not before 
inviting me to dine with him the next 
day on his side of the river, where he 
told me I would see a side of Parisian 
life well worth the journey. 

I was punctual to my engagement, 
and if I were not afraid of spinning out 
this story to an undue length, I should 
be tempted to describe the funny little 
restaurant in the Rue de Rennes, where 
we dined,—the outer room with its 
zinc-covered bar, and the inner room 
where the artists and students used to 
dine, and where no ouvrier was permit- 
ted to enter. The tables, innocent of 
tablecloth, were scrubbed to an immac- 
ulate whiteness, and the wooden bench- 
es that served for seats were of an un- 
compromising hardness, but clean. 
Then the dinner,—think of it! To 
dine for one franc, fifty, or about thirty 
cents, and to find the dinner not merely 
eatable, but positively good. This toan 
American who was used to traveling in 
the land of the Free (with a large F), 
and accustomed to the idea that a cheap 
restaurant must necessarily be a dirty 
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restaurant. When I tell you that the 
not bad-looking girl who waited on us 
had clean hands and a clean apron, and 
that she spoke politely and in alow tone, 
you will not be surprised that some com- 
parisons not altogether flattering to one 
of our institutions forced themselves 
upon me. 

Our party consisted of Walter and a 
tall young fellow whom he introduced 
as Monsieur Dologhow, besides myself. 
Dologhow had a singularly quiet man- 
ner, which however had no appearance 
of timidity. Heseemedto haveseen much 
of the world, and though he spoke but 
little, and not at all of himself, I judged 
he was one who would be at home al- 
most anywhere. His French was quite 
free from foreign accent, though of 
course with that name he could hardly 
be a Frenchman. I took him for a Rus- 
sian, in which I was right, as appeared 
afterward. 

After dinner, when we had adjourned 
to Walter’s studio, we had a bowl of 
punch which Dologhow brewed, and we 
sat there talking of various things and 
smoking pipes. We had been talking 
about the supernatural, I remember, 
and the tendency of the time to spec- 
ulate on abstruse ‘subjects, telepathy, 
theesophy, and all the rest of it. Dolo- 
ghow took little part in the conversa- 
tion, but listened attentively and with 
apparent interest, throwing in a re- 
mark now and then to keep the talk go- 
ing. At last,after Walter had delivered 
a sweeping denunciation of all such non- 
sense, he spoke up in English, which 
language we had been using for a con- 
siderable time, as it seemed equally con- 
venient to Dologhow, while Walter and 
I made no bones of confessing that it 
was much more easy for us. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I readily ad- 
mit that much of the time devoted to 
the study of supposed apparitions, 
thought transference, and similar sub- 
jects, is simply time thrown away, and 
most of those who devote their time to 
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it are either fools or knaves; yet in my 
own experience is one occurrence that I 
have never been able to explain to my 
own satisfaction, without admitting that 
there may be ‘more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in my 
philosophy.’ ” 

Of course, we begged him to go on, 
and he filled a fresh pipe and began : 

“As you probably know from my 
name, I am of Russian descent, but I 
was born in Germany, where my parents 
had lived for many years. 

“JT had heard much about our old 
home in Russia, and especially about 
my paternal grandfather, who was a 
wealthy landowner with great estates in 
Finland, whence the family originally 
came, though at the time of my father’s 
birth my grandfather lived on an estate 
he owned near Moscow. 

“ He must have been a very eccentric 
man, for many tales were told about him 
by the peasants, who were firmly per- 
suaded that he was in league with the 
Devil, such was his power of finding out 
any delinquency, which was invariably 
severely punished. It was certain he 
had devoted much time to the study of 
the occult sciences, and, as the peasants 
believed, had acquired the power of pro- 
longing his life indefinitely by means 
analogous to that ascribed to the so- 
called vampire. They maintained that 
at night he could cause his soul to leave 
his sleeping body, and that then the 
soul, invisible and intangible, could enter 
the body of another sleeping person, 
and if that other was stronger than him- 
self he could absorb a portion or even 
the whole of his stock of vitality, and 
convey it to his own body, leaving the 
victim so much the weaker, or even dead. 
I am giving you now the condensed sum- 
mary of a whole body of legends which 
clustered around the memory of my 
grandfather, and of which my old nurse, 
who had been born on the estate, was a 
complete ambulating repository. 

“This much is certain: at the time 
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of Napoleon’s invasion of Russia he was 
active and alert, though said to be a very 
old man, and although never of a robust 
frame, had successfully rallied from sev- 
eral severe attacks of illness that were 
each deemed to be fatal; and as Mari- 
ushka assured me, each time that he so 
mysteriously got well some one, gener- 
ally a young peasant, died of some slight 
illness, or, in one case, without any ill- 
ness at all. 

“ He was, at the time of the French 
invasion, a furious opponent of the war, 
being an ardent admirer of Napoleon 
and the French Revolution. He used 
to declaim on the Rights of Man, and 
the Contrat Social, and that sort of 
thing. More than once he was admon- 
ished to be more discreet, but as he had 
powerful friends high in court circles 
nothing serious ever came of it, and in 
the turmoil consequent on the advance 
of the French no one had time to mind 
what nonsense an old man talked. 

“ When every one else fled from the 
approaching enemy he persisted in re- 
maining ; but though his views on the 
subject of “ Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity ” might have procured him some 
consideration from the French, they had 
the opposite effect on the officer in com- 
mand of a party of Russian hussars that 
occupied the house one night during 
their retreat. They had with them a 
wounded French cuirassier officer. He 
seemed to be in a kind of stupor, result- 
ing from a blow on the head that had 
crushed in his helmet, but had appar- 
ently not broken the skull. He was 
taken into the house, and everything 
done for him that the resources of the 
family could.command, while the hus- 
sars were treated to the best in the 
house. Everything was getting on finely, 
when my grandfather must needs air 
his views on the rights of man, and as 
might have been expected, got into al- 
tercations with'the hussar officer, and 
was shot and mortally wounded in the 
quarrel. At all events, my grandfather 
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died that night, or appeared to die ; but 
the French officer, who had not spoken 
or stirred since they brought him to the 
house, awoke in the morning perfectly 
conscious, and to all appearances quite 
well. 

“He was removed to one of the mil- 
itary prisons, and our family heard no 
more of him, except that a long time 
after this, after the war was over, there 
came a letter from France with thanks 
for the care he had received at their 
hands, and so it was known that he must 
have survived the hardships of his prison 
life, and had been sent home at the end 
of the war. 

“My father was left nearly alone in 
the world, and a distant relative in Ger- 
many took him and brought him up in 
Brandenburg, where he married, and 
where I was born in the little village of 
Landsberg, not far from the Saxon fron- 
tier. My father had been educated asa 


physician, and with his practice and 
something that had been saved from the 


wreck of the Russian estates,— most of 
which had been confiscated by the Rus- 
sian authorities after the restoration of 
order had left them time to look into the 
reports affecting my grandfather’s loy- 
alty,— had managed his affairs so well 
that, aided by one or two fortunate in- 
vestments, he was quite well to do fora 
country doctor, and I was sent to the 
Gymnasium, and afterwards to the Uni- 
versity at Halle. 

“When the war between Germany 
and France broke out in 1870 I had just 
taken my degree, and according to the 
German custom had entered the army 
to serve one year as what is called a one 
year volunteer. This is permitted to 
those young men who have a certain 
education, and whose parents are able 
to pay the rather heavy expense; for, 
though they do duty as common soldiers, 
and so far as the duty is concerned are 
no better off than any private, yet they 
are allowed certain privileges, such as 
the right of associating with the officers 
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when not on duty,—a right especially 
valued in the German army, where be- 
tween the officer and the private is a 
great gulf fixed; far greater than even 
in the English army, for there the aris- 
tocrat may unbend if he chooses, where- 
as the German officer is forbidden under 
severe penalties from having any com- 
munication with the rank and file other 
than that necessary for carrying on the 
service. Besides this, they may wear 
when off duty a uniform and equipment 
of finer material and workmanship than 
the common privates, though of the 
same pattern. They are kept with the 
colors one year and then discharged into 
the reserve, when, except for an occa- 
sional call to appear at the autumn ma- 
noeuvres, they are practically free, unless, 
of course, in case of war. 

“Well, I being tall and strong, got 
assigned to the Seventh Cuirassiers, and 
soon became a fairly good trooper. I 
pass over my experiences in the first 
part of the campaign, which was just 
like that of thousands of other young 
men. We had our share of scouting, 
and were engaged in a few small affairs, 
in which I acquitted myself well enough 
to obtain my promotion to the rank of 
corporal. Upto the battle of Gravelotte 
I had seen no real fighting, nothing but 
little affairs of outposts, and such skir- 
mishes as resulted from our constant 
scouting far outside of our lines. But 
at Gravelotte, or Mars-la-Tour, I saw 
enough of it, and had my share in a 
charge that only needs a Tennyson’s 
words to be as famous as the charge of 
the light brigade at Balaklava. 

“ All the forenoon our brigade, com- 
posed of my regiment and the sixteenth 
Mecklenburg Lancers, — or Uhlans, as 
the Germans callthem,—had been drawn 
up in a field, where we could see our in- 
fantry advancing again andagain against 
a strong position held by the French. A 
sloping hillside partly fringed with bush- 
es was crowned with a heavy battery, 
while the bushes on the slope were filled 
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with riflemen. Splendid fellows they 
were, Voltigeurs of the Guard, and 
bravely they held their ground. It was 
a terribly hot August day, and our in- 
fantry was wornout with repeated efforts 
to climb the slope against a fire of mus- 
ketry and grape that never slackened. 
After we had seen this go on for a long 
time, it came our turn. 

“A staff officer galloped up to our 
general, who was a grizzled old veteran, 
and after saluting spoke a few words and 
galloped back. The general drew his 
sword, and wheeling his horse sung out : 
‘Kinder, wir sollen den Rothhosen die 
Batterie de wegnehmen,’ then gave the 
order to advance at a trot, with the cui- 
rassiers on the right and the lancers on 
the left. I should mention that as each 
regiment had detached a squadron at the 
beginning of the day, we had only three 
squadrons each, while the casualties of 
the campaign had reduced those so that 
the two regiments together had only 
just about eight hundred men. 

“We moved quickly forward, crossed 
a wide road and another field, and then 
the ascent of the slope began. The 
French, as soon as they saw us advance, 
began a furious fire of grape from the 
battery, while the riflemen in the bushes 
and some infantry on the crest of the 
hill fired at us with great rapidity and 
deadly effect. I could hear the shots 
rattle on our cuirasses, and many a horse 
and rider went down, while more than 
one trooper who kept his seat had bloody 
traces of that short ride. 

“T cannot tell how I got to the top: I 
have vague, dreamlike remembrances of 
the strong spring of my horse under me, 
and then I was among the guns cutting 
furiously at the gunners. We were 
soon in possession of the pieces, and 
some of our men dismounted, and hasti- 
ly spiked or otherwise disabled them, 
but in a moment the trumpets were 
sounding to reform, and we found two 
regiments of infantry of the French 
guard advancing in line to attack us. 
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We charged tnrough and over them, and 
scattered them so completely that we 
were not again molested by them; but 
no sooner had we passed them than we 
were charged by two regiments of cav- 
alry, and by a singular coincidence they 
bore in the French service the same 
numbers that we did in the German, 
namely, the Seventh Cuirassiers and the 
Sixteenth Lancers. 

“ They gave us no time to dress our 
ranks, but came on in splendid order, 
and we met with a terrible crash that 
brought nearly all the leading men and 
horses on both sides to the ground. In 
the me/ee that followed, I got separated 
from my troop, and after several hard 
single combats, in which I had the good 
fortune to escape without a scratch, I at 
length found myself confronted by an 
officer of cuirassiers, a fine looking man, 
apparently about thirty-five or forty 
years of age, and superbly mounted. I 
spurred my horse and thrust at him, aim- 
ing at the shoulder, where the armhole 
of the cuirass leaves about the only open- 
ing fora sword. He parried easily, but 
to my amazement made no motion to re- 
turn my attack, but regarded me fixedly 
with a cool, scrutinizing glance. 

“ Puzzled at his behavior, I hesitated 
a little, when he addressed me in good 
Russian,— which I speak readily, having 
been accustomed to speak it at home, 
‘Ivan Ivanovitch Dologhow, what are 
you doing in the livery of those German 
hounds that have been the curse of Rus- 
sia since Peter’s time?’ 

“ His voice was harsh and command- 
ing, but sounded familiar ; just so had I 
heard my father speak when angry. 

“ All this, though it takes time to tell, 
passed almost in an instant, and before 
I could gather my wits we were again in 
the thick of the fight, and I lost sight of 
him in the mad rush of horsemen, Ger- 
man and French confusedly mixed to- 
gether, all cutting, thrusting, and shout- 
ing. Once ina while there would be a 
pistol fired, but most of the fighting was 
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with sword and lance, and it was terrible 
while it lasted. 

‘I think it was one of your American 
officers who once asked some slighting 
question about who had ever seen a 
dead cavalryman? Well, he could have 
seen plenty at Mars-la-Tour. We had 
about eight hundred men, as I said, and 
when we got back to our lines we had 
two hundred and seventy odd fit for 
duty, and by far the greater part of our 
loss occurred right in this fight with the 
two cavalry regiments. Well, their loss 
was at least equal to ours. Our retreat 
was a running fight, in which we had to 
cut our way through what seemed in- 
numerable swarms of cavalry of all 
kinds, cuirassiers, dragoons, lancers, 
and hussars. They hemmed us in on all 
sides, and no sooner had we charged 
and broken one body than another ap- 
peared as if by magic, and there seemed 
noend tothem. I may say that when 
the battle was done and our troops had 
obtained possession of the enemy’s 
camp, with all the orderly books, etc., 
we found that our brigade had been en- 
gaged with cavalry that at the beginning 
of the day numbered three thousand one 
hundred lances and sabres. 

“We had suffered so severely that our 
brigade was sent to the rear, and fresh 
troops brought up to continue the pur- 
suit and bury the dead; but I had been 
so much impressed with the strange ac- 
tions of the French officer and his still 
more remarkable words, that I felt I 
must make an effort to find out whether 
he was alive or dead; and if he was a 
prisoner, as seemed most likely, to find 
out what was the meaning of it all, or 
if he were dead, to give him a proper 
burial. 

“So I got leave, and set out witha 
comrade to go over the field. Such 
scenes as I saw have been often de- 
scribed, but no description can do jus- 
tice to the horror of a battlefield, and I 
would be only too glad to forget some of 
the sights I saw that night. Upon the 
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level ground at the top of the slope we 
passed where we had had the struggle 
for the guns—the artillery men were 
lying mixed with our dead ; further on 
it was our men and French grenadiers ; 
and then we came to the spot where the 
great fight with the two cavalry regi- 
ments had taken place. Here the dead 
were literally in heaps ; for while there 
were plenty of dead men in our white 
cuirassier or blue lancer uniforms any 
where around, here they lay piled up, 
they and the French, in horribly gro- 
tesque heaps. It was a terrible task to 
go over this pile of dead men and hors- 
es, and to add to the horror of it some 
of the men and animals were not quite 
dead, and here and there one would hear 
a faint groan or see a feeble movement. 

“Well, just as I was about to give up 
the search after a long and painful effort, 
having about concluded that my mys- 
terious enemy had escaped, though I 
had had a recollection of seeing him 
fall, I found him at last. He was quite 
dead, lying partly under his horse, and 
must have been killed instantly, for a 
small hole in his forehead showed where 
a pistol bullet had entered and pierced 
the brain. 

“We pulled him out from under the 
horse, and though it seemed like robbing 
the dead, I searched his pockets for 
something that might give a clewto his 
identity. Well, we found a wa tch and 
some letters, — the watch marked Vic- 
tor de ——, a name well known in 
France, and the letters addressed to the 
same name. I was much disappointed, 
for though I had absolutely no definite 
idea of what I expected, still I had 
thought to find something to at least 
indicate an explanation of his strange 
behavior to me. But here was no hint, 
nothing but the name and address of a 
family well enough known as having 
figured in court circles in Paris, but 
quite certainly unconnected with me, 
and only famillar to me through my 
reading of the newspapers. 

VoL. xv.—28, 
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“ T turned away and after some trouble 
found a party of the men engaged in the 
lugubrious work of burying the dead, 
who for a considerable ¢rinkgeld con- 
sented to follow me and bury my enig- 
matic enemy in a spot I had selected, 
where a remarkable group of trees made 
a landmark that I felt certain I could 
have no difficulty in identifying. 

“Tn raising the body something fell 
to the ground; and on picking it up I 
found it was a small volume of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, bound in old fash- 
ioned leather binding, and having on the 
flyleaf in old and faded but still legible 
writing the name of my grandfather, 
Alexander Paulovitch Dologhow. 

“T found means to send the watch and 
other things to his family, and after the 
war I received a very handsome letter 
of acknowledgment from a gentleman 
who signed himself the uncle of the de- 
ceased, and who informed me that he 
had succeeded through my information 
in identifying the body of his nephew, 
and had had the remains removed to the 
family burying place. But I have never 
found out anything about him to explain 
his knowledge of my name, nor could I 
trace any connection between his fam- 
ily and Russia. The only circumstance 
that seemed to throw any light on the 
mystery was that some years before an 
old gentleman who had served in Napo- 
leon’s armies had died while making a 
visit at the family chateau, and one old 
crone in the village told me that Mon- 
sieur had taken the death very much to 
heart, for he had never been the same 
after. When I asked in what the change 
consisted, I could get nothing very defi- 
nite, but she maintained obstinately that 
‘il n’etait pas le méme homme.’ 

“Well, I have speculated over the mat- 
ter till I felt like one in a nightmare, 
but don’t suppose I shall ever get any 
nearer a solution of the mystery; and 
lately I have given up thinking about 
it, till your conversation this evening 
brought it to mind. If you ask me 
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whether I believe that I really saw my 
grandfather that day, I can only say I 
don’t know. Nothing else seems to ex- 
plain the facts, yet my mind refuses to 
admit that a man can put on another 
man’s body as you would put on a suit of 
clothes. I have the little old book yet, 


but that really proves nothing, and so 
there I am left like Mahomet’s. coffin 
between heaven and earth.” 





To begin with the trash this month, 
the first place is easily won by Zhe 
Curse of Marriage,’ By Whose Hand, 
and Rothermal, all of them blood-curd- 
ling, paper-covered terrors. The first is 
a ghastly ghost story without a redeem- 
ing good point, unless, perhaps, it be 
the amusing naivete with which all who 
disbelieve in ghosts are set down as 
atheists and infidels. The second isa 
crawly snake story, wherein a cobra and 
a cobra-like woman snake charmer are 
principal characters. The third, a trifle 
better in literary execution, is a tale of 
the Franco-Prussian War. A bombshell 
kills one of two twin-sisters exactly alike 
in appearance, and the shock deranges 
the other so that there is a complete 
loss of memory. One of them was 
married, and her husband claims that 
the surviving sister is his wife. This 
claim is disputed, and the story results. 
This plot is the best thing there is in 
the book; for the rest, it is Frenchy and 
false in its views of life. 

All three books mentioned are posi- 
tively vicious; to read them is worse 


1 The Curse of Marriage. By Walter Hubbell. New 
York: 1889. The American News Co. 

2By Whose Hand? By Edith Sessions Tupper. 
New York, 1889. Welch, Fracker & Co. 

8 Rothermal. By Louis Reeves Harrison. New York: 
1890. The American News Co. 
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This is Dologhow’s story as he told 
it to us, and I can only say as I said at 
the beginning that I do not know how 
much I believe, for though the whole 
thing seems absurd, yet his sincerity 
was too evident for me to suspect him 
of hoaxing us. I saw much of him after 
this, but we never referred to the sub- 
ject again. 

Philip Van Corlaer. 
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than to have the mind absolutely vacant. 
The two next to be mentioned are of 
better grade. They may serve to pass 
away an idle hour with no evil result, 
though little more may be said for them. 
Expiation* is a French story, in which a 
somewhat Lucille-like woman persuades 
a great man to acknowledge his illegiti- 
mateson. Zhe Mystery of Central Park*® 
is an amateur detective story by the 
lady whose travels have brought her 
much notice. That is more than the 
present book would have brought, for 
the literary style and the views of the 
seamy side of life gained in a newspaper 
office are a doubtful preparation for 
higher grades of literary work. Doubt- 
ful, because to the best minds studies 
of the lowest life may lead to great re- 
sults, witness Victor Hugo’s studies in 
Paris ; but in the hands of anything less 
than genius the effect is apt to be a shal- 
low cynicism and an unwholesome fam- 
iliarity with evil. 

Edward Bellamy’s present name and 
literary reputation call for more respect- 
ful treatment than the book at hand, 

4Expiation. By Th. Bentzon. Translated from the 
French. New York: 1889. Welch, Fracker & Co. 

5 The Mystery of Central Park. By Nellie Bly. New 
York: 1889. G. W. Dillingham. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by the Bancroft Co. 
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Six to One* merited or received when it 
was first printed in 1878. It isa story of 
a New York editor, broken down by 
overwork, who is sent to Nantucket to 
recuperate. There he is adopted enthu- 
siastically by a circle of six young wo- 
men, entirely unmanned by the scarcity 
of men occasioned by the seafaring hab- 
its of the islanders. The girls all prom- 
ise each other not to try to appropriate 
the young man, but to regard him as the 
common property of the club. Of course 
human nature makes such a promise 
futile, and the young editor is duly cap- 
tured by one of them. This is a slight 
framework for a story, but abundantly 
able to carry all that Mr. Bellamy has 
put on it; for the treatment, the conver- 
sations, and the whole tone of the book 
are very light. From the Riverside 
Press come reprints of Clara Louise 
Burnham’s Stories, Dearly Bought,? A 
Sane Lunatic,tand No Gentlemen.* They 
are of the sort that girls of the sentimen- 
tal age affect ; there is always a fascinat- 
ing and willful heiress, who meets by 
chance in some unusual and embarrass- 
ing way the young doctor or lawyer 
especially cut out for her, and after 
more or less of vexed waters the course 
of true love is made to run smoothly at 
last. Dearly Bought turns on a clandes- 
tine marriage in a hospital, with a sup- 
posedly dying young man, to fulfill the 
terms of an eccentric will. Of course 
the young man don’t die, and there is 
much perplexity on the part of the bride, 
who has secured her fortune but don’t 
know whois her husband. A Sane Luna- 
‘tc is of anotherrich damsel who lives ata 
place named Fairylands, and is taken for 
a harmless lunatic by the eligible young 
man, because of misunderstood allusions 
to her home. Of course it offends her, 
and so a barrier is set in his way. A 

1 Six to One, By Edward Bellamy. New York: 1890. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

2 Dearly Bought. By Clara Louise Burnham. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. For sale in San 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


8 A Sane Lunatic. did. 
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twin brother much like the hero in ap- 
pearance, but far different in character, 
still further complicates matters. 

In Vo Gentlemen the heiress and her 
schoolmate friends go to spend the sum- 
mer with a man-hating New England 
spinster, but of course the serpent 
creeps into the Paradise in the shape of 
a fisherman doctor anda sprained ankle. 

In all these books there is some at- 
tempt at character study, but it is of the 
old fashioned sort in broad lines without 
shading, and the heroines are all as alike 
as two peas. The conversations are 
often flippant where they are meant to 
be bright, and seldon more. The books 
of course possess some good qualities, 
or they would not be reprinted by so 
careful a firm as Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., but beside the common pleasures of 
the plot, they fail in many ways of being 
up to the standard that the “ Zout dien 
ou rien”’ motto implies. 

In Osborne of Arrochar,’ Miss Douglas 
has attempted more and achieved more 
than in “A Modern Adam and Eve,” 
the last book of hers published before 
it. That wasa story of domestic econo- 
my, and dealt with chickens and roses 
rather than with feeling and character. 
The present book offers a picture of 
Maryland society in the transition stage, 
when the traditions of aristocracy are 
fading, and the practical spirit of the 
New South has not obtained complete 
ascendency. The heroine, one of a 
group of sisters dispossessed of a family 
estate by an inconvenient kinsman, be- 
comes a clerk in a mercantile house, in 
spite of the protest of her incapable 
mother. She has overheard certain un- 
complimentary remarks made by the 
inconvenient kinsman mentioned, in 
regard to the condition of the estate on 
his unexpected return from the dead, or 
rather from years of travel in distant 
lands. These make her cherish a bitter 
hatred for him, which furnishes the 

5 Osborne of Arrorchar, By Amanda M. Douglas. 
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proper “motive” for the regulation love 
tale between them, wherein her anger 
is conquered gradually by his force and 
magnanimity. He is the stereotyped 
woman’s hero, dark, oriental, masterful, 
Rochester-like. 

Two of the sisters also have their love 
histories, and each is so different from 
their elder sister, and from each other, 
that the principle of heredity seems to 
find little credence in Miss Douglas’s 
eyes. Nevertheless, the characters, prin- 
cipal and subordinate, are well drawn, 
and the movement not more monotonous 
than girls’ stories of domestic life have 
tobe. As a result, it is pleasant reading, 
without in any way being a powerful 
book, and is read with something like 
interest through its four and a half hun- 
dred pages to the inevitable result. 

Pleasanterfar thanany of the books yet 
noticed is Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
A Summer ina Cation.’ And this is not 
only to Western readers familiar with 
the sort of life pictured, but probably 
even more to those to whom the outdoor 
summer, with no postponements on ac- 
count of the weather, is first made real 
in Mrs. Wiggin’s charming pages. It 
is a simple story of the life of a party of 
bright young people, guided by one or 
two wise older ones, in a camping trip 
in Southern California. Their fun and 
their mishaps and their amusements and 
adventures, and most of all their merry 
talks and spicy letters, are made very 
interesting. There is no sentimentality 
in the book, and the one girl that tries to 
introduce a little coquetry is vigorously 
disapproved of by these healthy young 
folk. This breezy, outdoors life, with 
its moral and physical healthfulness, its 
sparkling wit and kindly fun, will cause 
the book to be loved by young people, 
and by all older people, too, whose hearts 
are still young. It will do more good 
than ten books of sermons; for it is ad- 

mirably adapted to extract without pain 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


1 A Summer in a Cajion. 
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Boston: 1889. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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many foolish ideas that young heads are 
apt to hold. It would bea pleasure to 
quote at length from the book, for quot- 
able passages abound in it,. but one 
must suffice. 


**Tt’s no use for you to try walking four miles in 
high-heeled shoes, my dear,” said Polly, bluntly. 

** They are not high,” retorted Laura, “ and if 
they are, I don’t care to look like a — a—cow-boy, 
even in the backwoods.” 

**I’m an awful example,” sighed Polly, seating 
herself on a stump in front of the tent, and elevating 
a very dusty little common-sense boot. ‘ Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh would never have allowed me to walk 
on his velvet .cloak with that boot, would he, girls? 
Oh, was n’t that romantic, though? and don’t I wish 
that I had been Queen Elizabeth !” 

** You ’ve got the Zazr,” said Laura, 

‘* Thank, you! I had forgotten Elizabeth’s hair 
was red; soit was. Thisis my court train,’’ snatch- 
ing a tablecloth that hung ona bush near by, and 
pinning it to her waist in the twinkling of an eye,— 
“this is my farthingale,” dangling her sunbonnet 
from her belt,— ‘‘ this my sceptre,’’ seizing a Jap- 
anese umbrella,—‘‘ this my crown,” inverting a 
bright, tin plate upon her curly head. ‘“‘ She is just 
alighting from her chariot, ¢izs; the courtiers turned 
pale, ¢hus ; (why don’t you do it?) what shall be 
done? The Royal Feet must not be wet. ‘Go 
round the puddle? Prit, me Lud, Ods body ! For- 
sooth ! Certainly not! Remove the puddle!’ she 
says haughtily to her subjects. They are just about 
to do so, when out from behind a neighboring chap- 
arral bush stalks a beautiful young prince, with coal- 

black hair and rose-red cheeks. He wears a rich 
velvet coat, glittering with embroidery. He sees 
not her crown, her hair outshines it; he sees not 
her sceptre, her tiny hand conceals it ; he sees naught 
but the loathy mud. He strips off his cloak and 
floats it onthe puddle. With a haughty but gracious 
bend of her head the queen accepts the courtesy; 
crosses the puddle, ¢hws, waves her sceptre, ¢izs, and 
saying, ‘ You shall hear from me by return mail, me 
Lud,’ she vanished within the castle. The next 
morning she makes Sir Walter British Minister to 
Florida. He departs at once with a cargo of tobac- 
co, which he exchanges for sweet potatoes, and every- 
body is happy ever after.” 


Another Western book is to be spoken 
of, though one of a very different sort 
from Mrs. Wiggin’s,—addressed to older 
people,— more seriousness, more depth, 
more art. Zhe Last Assembly Ball; 

2 The Last Assembly Ball, and The Fate of a Voice. 
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known already to many readers from its 
appearance in a magazine, is a close study 
into the inchoate society of Leadville, a 
typical mining city. Mrs. Foote looks 
deep into the apparent chaos, and shows 
the struggling forces that are at work 
to shape the social structure. Shedenies 
vehemently the assumption that because 
society is unpolished and unformed it is 
therefore simple and easy to be under- 
stood. She makes her point fairly, as 
any Western reader would have granted 
a priori, and the result is a strong and 
living picture. 

It is not a pleasant picture, it must be 
said, and the reader feeling its truth is 
the more thankful that the peculiar 
phase it shows is a very transient one ; 
that although this is a truly historical 
novel, it will, in a few years, be ancient 
history. The elements have been put 
into the flask and thoroughly shaken 
up; soon they will adjust themselves, 
the chemical affinities will do their work 
and the laws of gravity fix the level of 
each individual. Then equilbrium, more 
or less stable, will be established, and 
the result of the process will be clear. 
But Mrs. Foote holds the flask before us 
just at the moment of mixing, while the 
chemical action is most fierce, the dregs 
stirred up with the upper layers, and the 
whole compound indeterminate and 
cloudy. The social chemist may be able 
to gather some facts from observing the 
process that will be obscured when it is 
complete, and so The Last Assembly 
Ball will have its permanent value, even 
though it is not a pleasant story. 

To change the figure to the organic 
world, Mrs. Foote is especially good in 
giving us the species of the genus fron- 
tierswoman. The frontiersman from the 
cowboy to John Oakhurst has long been 
classified, and specimens of each variety 
have been pressed in the books ; but the 
frontierswoman has been treated less 
scientifically, and Mrs. Foote’s contribu- 
tions many will recognize as true, unde- 
scribed species, which she has a right to 
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name as Mrs. Dansker and Milly Rob- 
inson. 

Of the shorter story, 7he Fate of a 
Voice, there is less need to speak. It is 
a pretty love story in a characteristic 
Western setting, an engineer’s camp, of 
a young woman who nearly sacrifices her 
heart happiness to her pride in the pos- 
session of a wonderful voice. 

In Memoirs of a Millionaire’is found 
small attempt at the purely artistic, so 
much is it given to the ethical and prac- 
tical. It is the story of an earnest Bos- 
ton school-ma’am, given a chance to 
realize all her philanthropic aspirations 
by a bequest of thirty millions of dollars 
from a rejected suitor. Not that the story 
is ill told, the character of Mildred Brew- 
ster and of one or two persons beside is 
well brought out, and the frequent 
changes of vehicle for the action, letters, 
clippings from papers, conversations, and 
personal narrative, make it attractive. 
But the main stress of the book is so en- 
tirely on the practical that it is but little 
more than a treatise on the best uses of 
wealth. Mildred spends her money in 
many ways, on unsectarian missionaries, 
on public libraries for small towns, on 
tenement houses and model flats in great 
cities, on societies for the cultivation of 
patriotism and for the reclamation of 
hoodlums, and on a multitude of similar 
and dissimilar schemes of philanthropy. 
All of these are discussed in detail in the 
different chapters, as well as many other 
matters, beginning with the duties of 
Harvard students to politics, and taking 
in the New Theology, the Concord 
School of Philosophy, the immigrant 
question, the Episcopal marriage cere- 
mony, anda great many more. Of course 
in covering so wide a field, it is a neces- 
sary consequence that the ideas cannot 
be equally new and valuable in all. But 
the earnestness of purpose in the book 
and the attractive light it throws on the 
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general scheme of philanthropic effort, 
cannot fail to impress even an apathetic 
reader, and the catholic, kindly, and rea- 
sonable points of view taken are worth 
consideration even by trained philan- 
thropists. The impracticability of some 
of the schemes is but too apparent. 

In June, 1887, the OVERLAND noticed 
“A Budget of Letters from Japan,” by 
Mr. Maclay. Now comes a historical 
novel by the same hand, written with 
even greater fullness of knowledge of 
Japan, present and past. The theme 
of the story is the long struggle between 
the Shogun and the Mikado. Its cli- 
max is the assassination in 1860 of the 
Daimio of Hikoné, then prime minister 
of the Shogun, by a band of eighteen 
vonins, free lances, in the presence of 
thousands of samurai of the Hikoné and 
allied clans. Mr. Maclay is a school- 


master, and the fact would be apparent 
from the didactic tone and stilted lan- 
guage of portions of this story. Fishing 


smacks are spoken of as “the venture- 
some boats whose white wings now be- 
speck the distant blue of the mighty 
deep in pursuit of fresh booty.” There 
are whole chapters of metaphysical dis- 
cussion, and geographic and ethnic in- 
formation. The story saunters leisure- 
ly along in true Japanese style, and the 
warriors play with their fans more than 
with their swords. Nevertheless, as 
these indolent, tea-drinking gentlemen 
are capable of the swiftest action and 
most desperate courage, so the story at 
fitting points is sufficiently nervous in 
its style and rapid in its movement. 
The old Japan “before the war”’ is 
enduringly photographed by Mr. Maclay. 
He pictures the life of the people, the 
strange custom of hari-kari, the cease- 
less espionage, the plots of the two par- 
ties, the fortress life at Tokio, whither 
the daimios went with their. thousands 
of swordsmen in long processions to 
spend monthsat court, thence streaming 
backward to their own domains in the 
provinces. Such a moated fortress at 
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Tokio was called a Vashiki, and at the 
hold of the Mito clan much of the action 
takes place,— whence the name. 

The plots and counterplots leading up 
to the climax of the story are largely set 
in motion by the arrival of Commodore 
Perry’s fleet, and the history of that 
event from the Japanese point of view 
is well told. Then comes the grand 
upheaval, the downfall of the Shogun, 
and the reinstatement of the Emperor 
in his ancient power ; the flood of inno- 
vation is let in, and the most remarka- 
ble revolution of modern times has tak- 
en place. Of this revolution American 
readers will find a sufficient account in 
Mito Yashtki.1_ The last chapters of it 
are employed in relating the steps where- 
by an intelligent Japanese nobleman is 
led to believe in the religion imported 
by the white strangers, which he recog- 
nizes as the force that gives them their 
superiority. 

As a whole, in spite of its didactism, 
Mito Vashtki is so great an advance on 
Mr. Maclay’s former volume that he 
should be encouraged to goon. A book 
in which he should take for granted so 
much information on the part of his 
readers as is contained in the two books 
already published, and should relate an 
episode as dramatic as that in the Wto 
Yashiki, —if he can find one, — would 
be apt to add still further to our obliga- 
tions to Mr. Maclay. 

That Standish of Standish* has been 
saved to the last in the gradual progress 
of this month’s review from worse to 
better, is indicative that it has made a 
good impression on the present review- 
er. It is an historical novel, following 
with great fidelity the records of the 
Pilgrim settlement. It begins with the 
arrival of the Mayflower on the “ stern 
and rockbound coast,” and carries on the 
narrative to Standish’s wedding with his 


1 Mito Yashiki.- By Arthur Collins Maclay. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. For sale in San 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 

2 Standish of Standish. By James G. Austin. 1889. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale in San 
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cousin, Barbara Standish. Of course, 
every person that has read and thought 
much of the Pilgrims has formed his 
own conception of Standish, and Wins- 
low, and Brewster, and Bradford, and 
Alden; of Priscilla Molines, and Mary 
Chilton, and Rose Standish, and the 
rest of that remarkable company. With 
these conceptions, those in Standish of 
Standish will be likely to disagree in 
many particulars. But however other be 
the garb of fancy with which one has 
clothed the historic facts, it is impossi- 
ble not to see that the author of S¢an- 
dish has based her portraits on careful 
study of the attainable records, and at 
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least possible deductions from them. To 
say that, is sufficient guaranty that the 
result is an interesting and valuable 
book. In special scenes there is more 
chance for a feeling that the treatment 
is inadequate. A marked example of 
this is the “Speak for yourself, John,” 
episode. The popular impression of 
that is, of course, the one given by the 
genius of Longfellow, and it would prob- 
ably be impossible for any writer to 
alter it, or tell it over in prose or poetry 
either, without rousing a sense of disap- 
proval. It is commendation to say of 
the present book that such shortcomings 
do not seriously mar the general effect. 





SOME AMERICAN HISTORIES. 


THE tendency to retrospection given 
to American thought by the rounding 
out of the first century of the history of 
this country, has expressed itself in the 
large number of studies of our early his- 
tory both in the form of magazine arti- 
cles and in the more permanent form of 
books. The magazines of the last few 
years have had adecidedly historical tone, 
and the number of serious histories of 
the United States that have appeared 
during the last year has been greater 
than ever before. Histories of this coun- 
try have not been wanting heretofore, 
but they have for the most part been 
lacking in the scientific tone of modern 
historical investigation. With one or 
two notable exceptions they have been 
simply narratives of events,—carefully 
verified, judiciously sifted it is true, but 
lacking in the treatment of the evolution 
of the government. More recently, how- 
ever, this idea of development has direct- 
ed the researches of historical students, 
and the relations of events—their causes 


and effects as parts of the life story of 
the nation — have formed the more in- 
teresting and vastly more useful theme 
of the historian. 

It is a significant fact that thirty years 
ago, when it first appeared, George Tick- 
nor Curtis’s history * was the only work 
of any authority treating the history of 
this country from the constitutional 
point of view. Since then the field has 
been entered by other writers of more or 
less ability, but Curtis’s work has retained 
its position among the most valuable 
histories. It was a misfortune therefore 
that :t was allowed to pass out of print, 
the reason for which Mr. Curtis now ex- 
plains. The work originally appeared 
shortly before the Civil War, and was 
intended to be followed by a second vol- 
ume carrying the investigation through 
the period of the adoption of the first 
amendments. The violent wrench given 

1The Constitutional History of the United States. 
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+o the constitution during the stormy 
period of the war left the author with 
some doubt as to whether there would 
be any constitution left to write about. 
The amendments adopted after the war 
caused a readjustment of the govern- 
mental machinery that did not serve to 
remove the doubt. But the historical 
perspective that could only be gained by 
the lapse of time has cleared the clouds 
away, and the book is reissued with a 
promise of the long delayed second vol- 
ume, which is now to continue the his- 
tory to the commencement of the Civil 
War. It is significant of the care and 
ability with which the earlier history 
was written, that after the lapse of thirty 
years the author finds little to change in 
the phraseology, and nothing to change 
in the conclusions then drawn. 

The period covered by this first vol- 
ume is one that will always have a vivid 
interest for the student of history. The 
organization, work, and constitutional 
status of the two Continental Congresses 
are discussed; the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the Constitutional Convention with 
its discussions, and the struggle for the 
adoption of the constitution in the dif- 
ferent states —these form the field of 
inquiry, a field that has gained in inter- 
est at the present time by the promin- 
ence given to each of its leading events 
by the various celebrations that have 
taken place during the last two decades. 
It was the period of the birth of the re- 
public, and the work of the statesmen of 
that period loses nothing when we look 
at it in the light of what may be called 
the prenatal period. The second volume 
of this history will be looked for with 
deep interest, covering as it does the 
period of the more self-conscious growth 
of the nation, when discussion of the 
principles of the constitution formed a 
more distinct part of the intellectual life, 
and the two schools of interpretation 
contended in the arena of politics. 

One phase of this growth is presented 
in the volume of lectures delivered be- 
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fore the Political Science Club of the 
University of Michigan.’ Theselectures, 
five in number, discuss the influence of 
the Supreme Court in the constitutional 
development of the United States. The 
view thus presented is of necessity one- 
sided. It is the purely legal view —the 
discussion of the interpretation of the 
provisions of the written constitution 
only, while the growth of the unwritten 
constitution is ignored. Isolated in this 
manner, the influence of the Supreme 
court appears more distinctly than 
would be possible in any other treat- 
ment; yet taken in its entirety, it is 
scarcely so great as would generally be 
supposed. The peculiar position of the 
court at the present day is the result of 
a natural growth, rather than of the de- 
liberate design of the framers of the con- 
stitution. The peculiar power of the 
court resultsfrom its power to determine 
cases arising under the constitution. 
Yet the Federalist, in speaking of this 
power, merely instances the necessity of 
enforcing the limitations on the action 
of the States imposed by the constitu- 
tion. It was not until the court had 
been in existence more than ten years, 
that its truly constitutional powers be- 
gan to be developed and understood. 
During the first eleven years of its ex- 
istence, less than one hundred cases of 
all kinds came before the court for de- 
cision. On the last day of January, 1801, 
John Marshall became Chief Justice, and 
during his incumbency sixty-one con- 
stitutional questions were decided, in 
thirty-five of which he wrote the opinion 
of the court. It was during this period 
that the constitutional development of 
this country was most truly directed by 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
During the second year of Marshall's 
incumbency, the power of the court to 


1 Constitutional History of the United States, as 
seen in the Development of American Law. By T. 
M. Cooley, Henry Hitchcock, George W. Biddle, 
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declare void an act of Congress, because 
of inconsistency with the provisions of 
the constitution, was first raised and de- 
termined. Later, during this period, the 
relations of the three branches of gov- 
ernment were adjusted in a series of de- 
cisions, and the relations of the federal 
and state governments were determined. 
Nearly one-half of Marshall’s constitu- 
tional decisions relate to this latter sub- 
ject, and it is noteworthy that their bias 
is almost exclusively toward the central 
government. The “ worship of the con- 
stitution ” did not then exist ; it was an 
experiment viewed with suspicion, and 
the interest of the States overbalanced 
the central government in popular esti- 
mation. The Supreme Court, therefore, 
stood as a powerful champion of the 
rights of the central government as 
against the States. 

The lecture covering Marshall’s in- 
cumbency is by Henry Hitchcock, and 
he treats his subject with a just appre- 
ciation of its scope. The essential parts 
of the decisions are presented, and the 
generalizations are distinctly satisfac- 
tory. Not so with the lecture on Chief 
Justice Taney. It is true that the prom- 
inence of new questions had shifted the 
scene of constitution-making from the 
chambers of the Supreme Court, into 
the halls of Congress and the discussions 
of the people. But Mr. Biddle seems 
not to have properly digested his subject 
in view of the purposes of the course. 
He discusses the decisions in chronolog- 
ical order, and makes the mistake of in- 
cluding too much. Unnecessary space 
is devoted to questions of procedure in 
the federal courts, of interest only to the 
practicing attorney. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of the lecture to the 
general reader will be the abstract of 
the decision in the Dred Scott case, to- 
gether with the points in Justice Cur- 
tis’s dissenting opinion. 

The next lecture was delivered by 
Charles A. Kent, a former professor in 
the law department of the University at 
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Michigan, and covers the important pe- 
riod of the readjustment of the constitu- 
tional relations after the Civil War. The 
greater part of the lecture is devoted, 
however, to a discussion of the views 
held by the people concerning the ques- 
tion involved in that struggle, and the 
decisions of the court are treated with 
disappointing brevity. The constitution- 
shaping function of the court, that had 
remained somewhat in abeyance during 
Taney’s incumbency, was revived after 
the war; the last three amendments 
caused a general readjustment of the 
governmental relations, and were the 
occasion of a number of important ques- 
tions that have come before the court 
for decision. A more complete review 


of these decisions would have been both 
interesting and instructive, and it is to 
be regretted that it is not given here. 
These three lectures cover the whole 
period of the court’s activity, but there 
are two others included in the series. 
The first, an introductory lecture by 


Judge Cooley, describes the place of the 
Supreme Court in the American Consti- 
tutional System with his usual clearness 
and ability. The other, the closing lec- 
ture of the course, is by Daniel H.Cham- 
berlain, who describes the position of the 
State Courts largely by a _ negative 
treatment. He tells of the functions of 
the State judiciary, by showing what the 
federal courts may do, and explaining 
that the State courts may do anything 
else not prohibited by the constitutions. 

The lecture admirably rounds off an 
interesting series. 

The changes that have occurred in the 
country during the present century are 
strongly emphasized in the next book on 
the list.1 Mr. Adams has thoroughly 
digested his subject, and presents a most 
comprehensive and appreciative account 
of the period. About one-third of the 

1 History of the United States of America during 
the First Administration of Thomas Jefferson. By 
Henry Adams. 2 vols. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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first volume is devoted to an exposition 
of the physical, economic, and social 
conditions of the country at the begin- 
ning of the century. It is difficult at 
the present time to appreciate how dif- 
ferent theseconditions were ninety years 
ago from what they are now, yet such 
appreciation is necessary to a true under- 
standing of the events. 

The period is one of peculiar interest, 
from the fact that it was during this 
administration that the political life of 
the country may be said truly to have 
commenced. Political parties had been 
divided simply on the question of the 
adoption or rejection of the constitution. 
When the constitution was adopted and 
the government created by it had be- 
come an established fact, parties began 
to divide on the interpretation that was 
to be given to its provisions. But even 
yet the strict constructionist Republi- 
cans were in the opposition: they had 
merely the negative policy of criticising 
the acts of the administration. With 
Jefferson’s accession to the presidency 
the necessity for a positive policy com- 
menced, and then they learned that the 
strict construction views could not al- 
ways be maintained in practice. It is 
melancholy to note how early in the his- 
tory of the country the debauchery of the 
public offices commenced. Jefferson had 
criticised Adams most effectively for us- 
ing the public offices for the reward of 
his friends, yet Jefferson found himself 
obliged to succumb to the necessity of 
rewarding partisan service in the same 
manner. 

Mr. Adams'’s analysis of the difficult 
character of Jefferson himself is admira- 
ble, indeed the characterization of the 
prominent men of the period is one 
of the strongest features of the book. 
There is no man in the history of this 
country who has had more devoted ad- 
mirers and more bitter enemies than 
Jefferson. Mr. Adams explains his in- 
consistencies with perhaps too favorable 
a construction: at timesthe excuse seems 
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forced, but as a whole the conclusions 
are just, and display an unusual appreci- 
ation of the character. 

The prominence of foreign affairs, par- 
ticularly in the field of diplomacy, neces- 
sitates a somewhat lengthy excursion 
into the field of European history of the 
period, but the digression is none too 
long, and is essential to the proper un- 
derstanding of the events in this coun- 
try. The volumes present a beginning 
for a history of this country which Mr. 
Adams promises to continue, and which 
will form one of the most valuable addi- 
tions to the understanding of the devel- 
opment of the United States yet pub- 


lished. 
The German microscopic method of 


writing history has been introduced into 
this country by the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The monographs issued from 
time to time from the University have 
done much to encourage the study of the 
minor phases of the early history of this 
country, that are essential to an under- 
standing of the whole. The latest vol- 
ume of essays issued under this inspira- 
tion,though not coming directly from the 
University, is written by graduate stud- 
ents, and edited by Dr. Jameson.! The 
essays are five in number, and discuss 
phases of the history of this period not 
generally dwelt upon in the histories. 
The first essay is by the editor, and de- 
scribes the Predecessor of the Supreme 
Court. The various attempts to form a 
court under the confederation for the 
trial for marine cases are narrated, show- 
ing throughout the weakness that was 
characteristic of all the departments un- 
der the Articles of Confederation. The 
Development of the Executive Depart- 
ments, an essay by Jay C.Guggenheimer, 
is one of the most interesting in the col- 
lection. It is logically arranged, and 
clearly presents the struggle between 
the conservatism that even then as- 
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serted itself in constitutional matters, 
and the necessity for overcoming the in- 
efficiency of government by boards. The 
fear of one-man power was always pres- 
ent, and led to the retention of execu- 
tive boards long after their inefficiency 
had been clearly established. The Move- 
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ment towards a Second Constitutional 
Convention, The Period of Constitution 
Making in the American Churches, and 
the Status of the Slave, are the other 
essays of the book, each discussing its 
peculiar phase of the period from 1775 
to 1789. 
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Two years ago the OVERLAND, moved by some 
very loose generalizations on the subject of the mar- 
riage rate of college women then current in the news- 
papers, began to try to get some real data on the 
point from the annual register of the alumnz asso- 
ciation. The issue of the register for the current 
year affords an opportunity to test, on a basis of larger 
numbers, the conclusions tentatively drawn from two 
preceding issues. These conclusions were : first, that 
there is a marked difference in the marriage rate of 
the graduates of coeducational and of women’s col- 
leges, the one differing very little from the average 
of the community, the other falling distinctly below 
it; second, that college women marry rather late, 
and very rarely within the first two or three years 
after graduation ; and third, that their rate of mar- 
riage is lower in New England and the other 
Eastern States than in the West. It will be seen 
how great is the influence of these three considera- 
tions upon their average marriage rate, when we 
note that the great majority of them are from wom- 
en’s colleges, are under thirty years old, and are from 
New England or New York. Of the 1078 names on 
this register, 676, over 63 per cent, are from women’s 
colleges; 596, nearly 56 per cent, are of the last 
eight classes, and still in their twenties ; 446, nearly 
42 per cent of the whole, are from New England 
colleges, and 853, nearly 80 per cent, from those of 
New England and New York, while over 53 per cent 
of the whole live in that section now. 


To examine, then, the indications of these thou- 
sand-odd names, and in the first place, as to the fac- 
tor we inferred to be especially important, that of the 
system of the college, whether coeducational or sep- 
arate: There are on the register, as we have said, 
676 graduates of the three women’s colleges, Vassar, 
Wellesley, and Smith, and 402 of the eleven coedu- 
cational ones, Boston leading. One of the women’s 
colleges, Vassar, and three of the coeducational ones, 
Oberlin, Wisconsin, and Northwestern, run back far 
enough in years to have graduates that have fairly 


reached middle age ; and as it chances these older 
graduates are not disproportionately divided between 
Vassar and the coeducational schools, so that their 
age does not vitiate a comparison of the total mar- 
riage rate of the two groups. The consideration of 
section does affect it, however, as all the women’s. 
colleges are in New England and New York. There- 
fore, to eliminate the confusing factor, we have com- 
pared the coeducational and the women’s colleges. 
within the same sections, taking into account in New 
York only the last dozen years, as the greater age of 
Vassar would completely destroy the comparison 
otherwise. The following table gives the percentages 
married among the graduates of the two groups: 
I, COMPARISON OF COEDUCATIONAL AND WOMEN’S 
COLLEGES. 
-- 24.7 per ct 
ec 66 
agy 


New England coeducational colleges 
“ " women ’s colleges 
N. Y. coeducational colleges, last 12 yrs 


“* women’s colleges, ae 


All coeducational colleges ...... 
** women’s colleges...... pee ise enes 

The comparative probability of marriage in the 
case of a coeducationally, as against a separately, 
college-bred girl would appear to be nearly as five to 
three in New England ; in New York as five to four ; 
—on an average as three to two. The difference 
may be lessened in New York by the fact that Vas- 
sar is the great resort of Western girls, who, return- 
ing to their homes, raise the marriage rate for that 
college. The New England ratio would seem to 
give the truest indication of the actual effect of the 
separate system in lowering the marriage rate, as the 
women concerned in it are more equal in age, origin, 
previous training, and all environment except the 
one influence we seek to measure, than in any other 
case. Still, any precise ratios on such a point, with- 
out exhaustive data, are tentative; a general ten- 
dency is all they are competent to show. Of course, 
again, in view of the youth of all these New England 
graduates, the per cents indicate not the actual, but 
only the comparative, probabilities of their marriage. 
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To consider next, then, the question of age, 
which will give us some idea of the actual marriage 
rate of college women. On the strength of the re- 
corded age of women graduates of the University of 
California, we have assumed the average age of grad- 
uation as twenty-two years. This is a little too high, 
twenty-one and one-half being more exact. Again, 
these average ages are misleading, being much raised 
by the few who come to college late, graduating at 
thirty, thirty-five, and even forty. One woman grad- 
uating at forty holds the average age to twenty-two 
against nine who graduate at twenty ; while in an in- 
quiry like this, based on numbers, she should count 
for only one, instead of nine. It is, therefore, prob- 
able that almost all the women in these statistics are 
really a year or two below the age assumed, while a 
few are considerably above it. Accepting twenty- 
two, however, as the age of graduation, we may re- 
gard the graduates of the last three classes as from 
that age to twenty-five, and the others in due pro- 
portion. Now something under 27% per cent of all 
the women enrolled are married; but 213 of them 
are graduates of the last three years, only ten of 
whom are married. The following table shows clear- 
ly the effect of age on the marriage rate, as well as, 
incidentally, of the separate system and of section : 

II. COMPARISON ACCORDING TO AGE. 
Graduates— 

47-89, over 22 years old 

"47-"86, “ 25 “s 

47-81, 30 

"47-76, 35 

47-71, 40 
Coeducational graduates— 

*47-"89, over 22 years old 

"47-6, “25 

47-81, 30 

"47-7 , 35 

47-71, 40 
Separate graduates— 

67-89, over 22 years old 

67-86, 25 

67-81, 30 

67-76, “* 35 

67-71,“ 40 
New England graduates— 

77-89, over 22 years old 

*77—'86, 25 

77-81, 30 
New York graduates— 

’67-’89, over 22° years 

*67-"86, ‘* 25 6 

67-81, 30 

67-76, 35 

67-71, 40 
Western graduates-— 

47-89, over 22 years 

"47-86, 

47-81, 

47-76, 

47-71, 
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39-4 
45-7 
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California graduates— 

*76-"89, over 22 years old 

76-86, se 25 ee 

76-81, 30 
In this table the numbers concerned are too small 
after the age of forty to be of much value, but we 
carry the comparison to that point for what it is 
worth. Coeducational colleges run back twenty years 
farther than the other group ; but graduates of ’67 are 
presumably forty-four years old, and marriages after 
that age are so rare that the comparison is probably 
not in the least affected by them. If the 48 women 
who have passed forty years are fair representatives, 
it may be concluded that 83! per cent indicates 
the probability of marriage sooner or later for a 
college-bred women in the West, and nearly 42 
per cent the probability for a separately educa- 
ted one in the East; but that is no proof that as 
the country becomes more densely settled, and the 
22-year old graduates of last commen cement ‘‘ come 
to forty year,” the same figures will hold. The dis- 
position among them to marry, or among men to 
marry them, may undergo great increase or decrease 
in fifteen or twenty years ; the general rates of mar- 
riage in the country may alter ; the difference between 
sections may be lost, or shift. The conditions of our 
population when an Oberlin graduate of ’47 married, 
were very different from the present ones, and prob- 
ably tended more to marriage. 


“e 


ONE more thing should be said, as a warning 
against taking the figures of this table to indicate ac- 
tual proportion of marriages among college women. 
There will always be some slight discrepancy be- 
tween the percentage of marriages indicated by the 
register and the actual number. It might be con- 
jectured that the rates on the register would fall a 
little below the facts, as far as concerns the younger 
mothers, with babies at home, since they would be 
less likely to join the association than unmarried 
women, who are usually teachers, and need the help 
of association. College women are notably careful 
mothers,— so much so that the Massachusetts bureau 
of statistics has reported a distinctly higher life and 
health rate for their children than for those of other 
women ; and they are not, as a rule, of the wealthy 
class, who can delegate domestic cares to nurses. A 
comparison, however, of the marriage rate given by 
the register of the University of California for its 77 
women graduates of ’76-’89, and that given by the 
alumnz register for the 41 of them that it enrolls, 
does not materially or significantly correct the latter. 

Alumnz Univ. 
Reg’r Reg'r 
29.3...31.2 
ooo GZ... SKS 
«+ 0§2.9...§0 


Graduates, ’76-’89, over 22 yrs. old... 
se 25 ce ce 


30 


ce “ 7% 
THE effect of section, it will be seen, is slight for 


the most part, but constant, and continues to show 
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the maximum rate in the interior of the country, de- 
creasing toward the two coasts. As between the mid- 
dle West and other sections, it is more marked. The 
preceding table showed this in part: the following 
shows it more distinctly. 

III. COMPARISON BY SECTION. 
24.7 per ct 


e 


New Eng. coeducational colleges 
NM. ¥. ™ ** (same I3 yrs ) 25.6 
Western - 34.6 
Cal. 27.5 
Living in New England 21.0 
<6“ New York 26.2 
** other Middle States 20.4 
** South 31.6 
39.1 

** Pacific States 

abroad 


The women’s colleges have been omitted from this 
comparison, as there are none in the West to com- 
pare them with. In the comparison by present res- 
idence, it should be noted that those living ‘‘ abroad ” 
are only a dozen women, and the per cent is of no sig- 
nificance. ‘The rest of the thousand-odd women are 
distributed overthe country, in 31 different States and 
Territories,—the largest detachment in Massachusetts, 
considerably over one-fourth of the whole number, 
while all New England has one-third of the whole, 
and New York more than one-fifth ; Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and California are the only other States 
in which more than fifty live. This distribution over 
the country means in part that girls from all over the 
Union come into the colleges, but also that the grad- 
uates go out far and wide from their homes as teach- 
ers. Over sixty addresses given in this register are 
at schools and academies, and this takes no account 
of the great number that are in the public schools of 
the cities and districts. In the South and the Mid- 
dle States other than New York, an especially large 
proportion seem to be New England women who 
have gone there to teach ; and this may possibly have 
an effect on the marriage rate. Colonel Higginson 
has lately shown, from the Massachusetts census, that 
the surplus woman of Massachusetts is mainly a 
myth ; but our figures would certainly seem to indi- 
cate that whether surplus or not, the woman of the 
class we are considering does not marry as much 
there as elsewhere. 


Aphorisms from the Hebrew. 
IV, 


THE great mistake of some people is their desire 
to soar above the herd. Flying in vain toward the 
sky, they leave the earth out of sight, — they under- 
stand not the human heart and common needs. They 
do not estimate the limitations of their own spirits 
and strength, nor think of the shortness of life and 
the handful of dust that is their body. The hunter 
levels his gun, — they flutter a little in the air like 
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shot birds, — and in a few moments they lie dead in 
the fields, and no one gives them a thought. 

Friendship needs planting, watering, and weeding, 
to bear fruit : love is a ripe fruit, a fragrant flower, 
full grown ; you need only open your eyes and heart, 
to take and give. 

Friendship is like a barrel: keep it always full, or 
it will dry, crack, and be ruined. 

Friendship is like a great treasure: yet dare not 
take therefrom more than you invested ; often you 
dare not take as much. 


Two things are small, yet they rule men, and a 
third is all powerful: they are, the orator’s tongue, 
the writer’s pen, and a beautiful woman’s charms. 


Two things are sad to see, and a third is intolera- 
ble: they are, a good man among the base, riches in 
the hands of a brutish man, and a good woman the 
wife of a fool. 


All religions are one, differing only with the peo- 
ple and their tastes. 


As long as there is no union of religions, so long 
will people be merciless savages. 


The great difference between a good man and a 
bad man is, that the one knows and repents his sin, 
the other thinks himself immaculate. 


It is easier to make a man admit an error of judg- 
ment than a bad heart and corrupt soul. 


The pain of remembering our sins, though some- 
times sharp, is short; for the piety that was too 
cowardly to resist the sin is too cowardly to accuse 
us often, — wherefore we think ourselves good peo- 
ple, when in fact we are vulgar sinners. 


All customs will change, all laws take new form, 
even wisdom and philosophy will pass away: but folly 
abideth forever. 


Religion has slain more than the sword. 


Luck makes a man rich: but a profession makes 
the man and makes him rich at the same time. 


Luck is good, a profession is better, but wisdom is 
best. 


Like a purse without money, like a birrel with- 
out wine, is the heart without love and friendship. 


Four things make me sad: that experience was 
not given to youth nor strength toage, a feeling heart 
to the rich, nor a profession to the poverty-stricken, 


If you will get great wealth, forego all pleasure 
and be deaf to all feelings; if you will have base 
pleasures, provide yourself a sick bed against the 
day of pain, and a brazen forehead to beg fompiveness 
continually. 
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Fight not even a dog; the victory is not worth 
the time: fear not even a lion; if you are valiant, 
he will fear you. 


Unsystematic study is like a meal prepared, and 
no table to put it on. 


As a rich man desires to gain more and pile wealth 
on wealth, but he who would seem rich to lavish 
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money, so the true scholar is eager to learn, but t he 
sophist to teach. 


Three things amaze me: that we wonder to see a 
men fall sick or die, but not to see thousands rise 
daily well, and live ; that we are eager to find cure 
for diseases of the body, but not for those of the 
soul ; that we preach virtue to others, but not to our- 
selves. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Railway Problem.! 


In his introduction to this book the author makes 
a naive statement, that indicates one of the grave 
difficulties under which popular governments labor. 
** Having occupied the position of chairman of a leg- 
islative committee, entrusted with the preparation of 
legislation on this subject, I was unable to find in 
convenient and accessible form a discussion of many 
of the difficulties which surround it,” he says. The 
desire to perform his duties intelligently, and the 
consequent effort to obtain something more than a 
superficial knowledge of the subject, are of course 
praiseworthy. But how much better it would have 
been had the chairman of the committee on railroads 
obtained some practical knowledge of the subject be- 
fore his appointment, instead of being obliged to study 
it when he should be digesting proposed legislation. 
The question as to how far and in what wags the 
government should control railway corporations is 
one upon which every citizen must decide, and upon 
his intelligent decision depends the most extensive 
interests. This book will assist materially in gaining 
some insight into the difficulties, though, as the au- 
thor says, it is not intended to be exhaustive. The 
discussion proper is divided into two parts — The 
Legal Aspects of the Question, and the Economic 
Aspects of the Question. Following this is an anal- 
ysis of the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, and a discussion of its effects, and a considera- 
tion of the relation of express traffic to the rail ways. 
A railroad in the first instance sustains the same 
relation to the government that any other public 
highway does. It is a means of communication be- 
tween distant places, built for the public convenience, 
and constructed by the exercise of functions that 
inhere in the community as a whole, and cannot be 
granted or abandoned to private individuals or cor- 
porations. This primary view of the subject is, 
however, confused hy the peculiar conditions of 
transportation by railway. The most important of 
these conditions arises from the fact that a common 
occupation of the rail roadway is not possible in the 
same manner that an ordinary road is subject to com- 

1 The Public Regulation of Railways. By W. D. Dab- 


ney. G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York and London: 
1889. 


mon occupation. Practically, the carrying ser- 

vice must be performed by one company. But 

in any scientific consideration of the subject, the 
distinction between the ownership of the road 
and the service performed in transporting persons 
and merchandise over it must be borne in mind. 
The powers of the legislature over railroads are 
discussed by Mr. Dabney somewhat briefly, but 
with sufficient completeness to give a general idea of 
the basis of such control. The subsequent chapt ers 
on the limitations of government control, arising from 
the charters of the roads and from the private prop- 
erty rights of the owners of the roads, are but elab- 
orations on the ideas of this first chapter. Generally 
expressed, the power of the legislature depends on 
the public character of the railroad, and may extend 
to those features of the business relating to this pub- 
lic character. The limitations arising from the 
charters of the roads depend upon the princi- 
ple that the charter is a contract between the 
government and the corporation. But this lim- 
itation has in most cases been reduced to the 
smallest proportions by the reservation to the leg- 
islatures of most States of power to amend, alter or, 
repeal the charters. The limitations arising from the 
private rights of owners are simply the negative of the 
legislative powers. In so far as the business is pub- 
lic in character, legislative control is possible ; in so 
far as it is private, such control is legally impossible. 
The powers of the government being thus established, 
the question of the policy of the exercise of these 
powers arises, and this is purely an economic ques- 
tion. The economic aspects of the problem are dis- 
cussed with understanding, though with the brevity 
made necessary by the scope of the work. In the 
discussion of the Interstate Commerce Act, the au- 
thor criticises the long and short haul clause, for 
favoring the stronger lines at the expense of the 
weaker ; but the subject of pooling receives inade- 
quate treatment, the possibility of the prohibition 
being defeated by the formation of a railway trust 
being the most important suggestion regarding this 
aspect of the problem. As has been said, the book 
is simply introductory to the subject, but it is a good 
introduction, and one that will repay perusal. 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe.! 

Two biographies of the author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin have been issued recently; the one by the 
present author, the other by her son, the Rev. 
Charles E. Stowe. There is room for much book 
making about such a woman, and both will find 
ready and enthusiastic welcome. Mrs. McCray has 
gathered a volume that is more descriptive and anec- 
dotal than critical and complete. One finds in read- 
ing it that she had not thoroughly digested her 
material when she put it into shape, and is disap- 
pointed that the picture is not clearer. There is a 
sketch of Mrs. Stowe’s literary life, an outline of 
each of her more important works, with a running 
commentary thereon, descriptions of her personal ap- 
pearance at different periods of life, statistics of the 
great sale of her books, and a hundred other details 
that give a chatty, pleasant, but decidedly ‘* news 
paperish ” quality to the book But it is bright and 
readable, and will profitably fill the idle hour to 
those who admire Mrs. Stowe but have not the leis- 
ure to read her for themselves. 

The need of a censor in American literature is 
nowhere more apparent than in the issue of such 
books as the Lvolution of a Life.2 There is noth- 
ing vicious about the book, but it is a tedious narra- 
tive of the author’s domestic and mental tribulations, 
which, while interesting to him, will hardly carry 
the interest of the reader through the four hundred 
and thirty-six pages of his text. 

Portraits of Friends.* 

There is no side of Principal Shairp’s character 
that is more charming than his relationship with his 
friends. Indeed, some of the best of his literary 
work has been done in his biographical portraits. 
There was something in his nature, a kindliness or 
social sympathy, that drew about him in terms of 
intimacy some of the very best men of his times. 
The majority of these biographical sketches were 
collected in the memorial volume entitled, ‘* Princi- 
pal Shairp and his Friends,” which Professor Knight 
prepared for publication in 1888. But there were 
other interesting reminiscenses, ‘‘ contributed to 
biographies by other hands,” which were not included 
in this volume, and some of these constitute the 
material from which the present volume was made 
up. In addition to these there is a sketch of Shairp 
himself, written by William Young Sellars, which is 
fully as interesting as those which followit. It is 
evidently a labor of love, and is narrative and descrip- 
tive rather than critical. Of the portraits, that of 
Dr. John Brown, though one of the shortest, is one 
of the tenderest and most delightful. 

1 The Life Work of the Author of Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
By Florine Thayer McCray. Funk & Wagnalls : 1889. 

2The Evolution of a Life. By Rev. Henry Truro 
Bray. Chicago: Holt Pub. Co. 1890. 

® Portraits of Friends. By John Campbell Shairp. 


Boston & New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 
For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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Jane Austen.‘ 

If Taine had been called upon to cons truct the 
life of Jane Austen from her works, he would have 
had no difficulty in giving as exact a picture of the 
environment that produced them as any biographer 
who had the actual details of her life at his command. 
No one whose life was not essentially commonplace 
could have written such commonplace books. Mrs. 
Malden, in her preface, admits this difficulty when 
she says: ‘‘ The life of Jane Austen, which extended 
over only forty-two years, and was chiefly passed 
among her own nearest relations in the quiet of a 
country parsonage, varied only by an occasional visit 
to London, to Bath, or to the seaside, affords but 
little material for a biographer to deal with.” Asa 
consequence, her method has been largely critical, 
six out of eleven chapters being devoted to the con- 
sideration of her literary work. The style is inter- 
esting, and as enthusiastic as the mild excitement 
of Miss Austin’s life would warrant. The one thing 
that even the most captious critic must admit is the 
completeness and finish of Jane Austen’swork. There 
isacertain delicacy of humor, too, that saves her style 
from absolute dullness, and though the circle of her 
admirers does not increase alarmingly as years go on, 
yet her skill in character drawing will always hold 
for her a place in permanent literature. 

A Bird Book, by Torrey.é 

Readers of ‘‘ Birds in the Bush,” Mr. Torrey’s 
former book, will be prepared to like his later ven- 
ture. They will find in it the same light and easy 
touch, the same keen insight and warm love for 
nature, and perhaps even more of the gentle wit 
and quaint philosophy. Mr. Torrey glories in not 
being a scientist ; he seeks the birds and flowers not 
to stuff, press, and catalogue them, not even to study 
them in the scholastic sense, but rather to ‘‘ visit ” 
with them,—to use a rustic expression. Witness in 
this connection his friendship with the vireo in the 
chapter, “A Woodland Intimate,” where he tells 
how a wild bird sitting on her nest responded so 
graciously to his gentle advances that he could feed 
her from his hand and even stroke her feathers lightly. 
This was, of course, achieved by a process of grow- 
ing intimacy through many visits. 

Into such pleasing society Mr. Torrey takes whoso 
will go with him that it is a delight to linger there, 
in byway and woodland, in copse and clearing, with 
Nature in her aspect of the gentle mother. Mr. 
Torrey pays seventy-three cents taxes on his real 
estate, a secluded wood-lot, and every one that buys 
this book will think with satisfaction that he too has 
a share in paying a tax that yields such manifold 
return. 


4Jane Austen. By Mrs. Charles Malden. (Famous 
Women Series.) Boston: Roberts Bros. 1889. Far 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

5A Rambler's Lease. By Bradford Torrey. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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A Salvation Army Book.! 

The Salvation Army, with its beating drums, .its 
queer costumes, and its insistence in season and out 
of season in preaching to the multitude, has become 
a familiar sight in all our cities and larger towns. In 
many other countries it is even more familiar than in 
America. Notwithstanding’ this familiarity with its 
outward aspect, a vast number of people know but 
little and care less about the Army’s real purposes 
and plans, and about the character and extent of its 
work. The outward show seems crazy, the army a 
band of religious enthusiasts, generally of low extrac- 
tion, and why should decent people, religious people, 
who love their historic churches and ordered servic- 
es, countenance even by a casual inspection and 
inquiry such a wild travesty of the religion they love ? 
Yet it is not fair to condemn any institution more 
than any person unheard, and perhaps the best 
means of giving the Salvation Army a chance to 
explain itself is found in reading Mrs. Booth’s book, 
Beneath Two Flags. 

There will be much in it to surprise such a reader 
as has been imagined. Accepting its statement of 
their work as fair and accurate, he will be astonished 
at the extent of the Organization, at the successes it 
can show, at the character of its leading spirits, at 
the manifold forms it has adopted to meet with spe- 
cial emergencies, at the many branches of philan- 
thropic work it has successfully undertaken, and 
perhaps more than all at the reasonable and catholic 
spirit that pervades it. 

These fantastic antics that offend the fastidious 
are adopted with a full appreciation of their charac- 
ter, and as the result of intelligent purpose and prac- 
tical experience. The bass d sum does draw into the 
Army meetings a crowd,— iff raff, so please you, 
but still men and women with immortal souls, the 
Salvationists believe,— that could not be induced, 
and as a matter of fact are not induced, to enter a 
church from year’s end to year’s end. In this crowd 
are drunkards and criminals, and low characters of 
all sorts. But it is the mission of the Army to seek 
that which is lost, and to call even the lowest of 
sinners to repentance. To do this they adapt their 
services in every way to the object aimed at. No 
other course séems to them in accord with reason, 

But if the Army can really point to more than two 
thousand women reclaimed within nine years from 
the streets of American cities in its Refuge Houses, 
toa greater multitude of drunkards that drink no 
more, of rogues that now are honest, and to its mil- 
lion organized workers from Hindustan to Manitoba, 
shall we not admit the claim that this work is justi- 

1Beneath Two Flags. By Maud B. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1889. 
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fied by the signs following, and judge it by its fruits ? 
This much has been accomplished in the face of vio- 
lent hostility and bitter prejudice, in the midst of 
persecution and calumny. A brighter day, Mrs. 
‘Booth thinks, is opening, when prejudice has been 
overcome and indifference changed to co-operation, 
when the organized work of all good people will be 
directed intelligently to the object to be gained, and 
not wasted in misunderstandings and clashings. 
Her book, by its contents and its tone, is well cal- 
culated to help toward this result. Her position as 
wife of Marshal Booth (who commands the Army in 
America, and is son of General Booth, its originator) 
gives her opportunity to speak with authority about 
the work of the Army, and her personal qualities 
enable her to speak with effect. 


Briefer Notice. 

Easter offers in some ways better chances for the 
publishers of cards than Christmas; the butterfly, 
the awakening of the flowers, the lily designs, are all 
especially fitted for their purpose. But on the other 
hand, the difficulty of producing new and various 
designs, year after year, is even greater than at the 
holiday season. Prang & Co. meet it as well as can 
be done. Spring flowers, and children bearing lilies, 
are most of the designs; and these are now oftener 
in booklets than in the simple card, and are joined 
with verses, — sometimes the tasteless ones inevita- 
ble in religious collections, but sometimes charming 
Easter carols or devotional bits, and sometimes stan- 
dard poems, whose connection with Easter is not al- 
ways close, such as Mackay’s ‘‘ Tell me, Ye Winged 
Winds.” There are also ‘* Easter Art Prints,” on sa- 
chets, handkerchief boxes, cushions, jewel cases, and 
the like,— an even more grotesque incongruity than 
at the Christmas season ; but the trinkets are pretty 
in themselves, and the firm must have the backing 
of public demand, or it would not continue to issue 
them. In spite of this concession to what is per- 
haps a harmless enough Philistinism, it has exerted 
on the whole a very honest and excellent influence 
on the artistic perceptions of the public, as any one 
can see who compares the pre-Prang period of popu- 
lar art with the present. A graver sort of an Eas- 
ter token comes from the fastidious press of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., —a selection of Lucy Larcom’s 
poems appropriate to the season, bound in white 
paper decorated with gold lilies, but inside perfectly 
plain and chaste in print. It is an attractive gift 
for the season. 

1 Prang’s Easter Cards, Novelties, Satin Art Prints, 
Booklets, and Books, for 1890, L. Prang & Co. 


2Easter Gleams. By Lucy Larcom. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co: 1890. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 





